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A detective's toughest decision: honor vs. professional integrity . 



DEBT OF HONOR 

by CORNELL WOOLR1CH 



TO THE OTHERS IN" THE BACK ROOM, 
Second-Grade Detective Clinton 
Sturgess said, "So long, fellows — see 
you tomorrow." He went down the 
hall, past the sergeants desk, out of 
the precinct house and into the vel- 
vety softness of an August dusk. He 
went around the corner to the garage, 
goi lus old car out . He swung it up 
the ramp to the street, stopped long 
enough to light a cigarette, exhaled 
an enjoyable "Aahh!" and started 
homeward, whistling. 

It was a swell night. It was a swell 
life. 1 Ic was 35, had a nice wife and a 
nice kid, he was a second-grader, and 
he wasn't stopping there. He had it 
all lined up before him, step by step: 
first-grade, lieutenant, captain, in- 
spector. Still remote those steps were, 
but not unattainable. The way lay 
plain bciore him, with odds just stiff 
enougli to try his mettle, and the re- 
wards generous to a fault. It was a 
swell night. It was a swell life. 

He was out on the lake shore drive 
now, with its lights curving around 
before him in a long vista and the 
lake gray-violet in the twilight. His 
rented little bungalow was a little far 
out from the city, in a district not yet 
hilly built up; but it was cheaper out 



there and you got more for your 
money. 

He was whistling My Blue Heaven. 
It was old but it stayed with him, and 
the words in his mind fitted his con- 
tentment. 

A turn to the right — 
A little white light r 

He made the turn (but it was to the 
left) and climbed the steep grade that 
led to their house. The development 
was called Lakeview Heights because 
it was strung along the top of this 
bluff. He parked at the curb instead 
of backing into the garage because 
he'd decided to take his family to the 
movies. He sounded the horn, and 
the porch light went on and they 
both came out in a flurry, his wife 
just to the lower step, the kid Hying 
out all the way to swing from his neck 
as he stepped from the car and caught 
her. 

The kid was pretty. Everybody said 
so. She'd been on loan to them from 
heaven for seven years now, and each 
time he could see the place she'd come 
from just by looking at her. 

"Get your things ready. We're go- 
ing to the movies." 

The flurry became a whirlwind. His 
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wife said, "I've got supper waiting 
for you on the table, We're finished 
already. Barbara, come in and get 
your hat." 

He turned the car around to face 
downhill, to save time leaving, and 
braked once more. The kid came rac- 
ing out past him a second time as he 
got up to the porch. "I'll wait for you 
in the car!" she cried gaily. 

"All right — but don't monkey with 
the horn now." 

He wasn't even sitting down yet, 
he was crouched above a chair in 
the act of pulling it forward under 
him, and his wife was passing him a 
plate across the table. He was in a 
straight line with the porch door. He 
happened to turn his head that way, 
and there was something wrong. 
There was a blankness out where 
there shouldn't have been. He could 
see the opposite side of the street. 

His chair cracked over and he was 
running through the living room to 
the porch. Behind him a plate shat- 
tered on the floor and the S.O.S. of his 
wife's heels came tapping after him. 

He could still hear the whisper of 
the car's going receding on the 
hushed night air. No engine. So then 
he knew what had happened, and the 
knowledge nearly felled him, like a 
crowbar across the top of his head, 
even before he got out to the porch 
and could see. 

Street lamps made it bright all the 
way down, all the way to where — 
the lake was. The car was going 
straight as an arrow. It didn't swerve at 
all. Its momentum held it gripped too 



tightly. A little arm was thrust briefly 
out at the side, then withdrawn again. 
A sort of gay wave; coasting was fun. 

There wasn't a sound behind him. 
Somehow he knew, without looking, 
that his wife had fallen senseless there 
on the walk. But he was already 
yards down that fearful incline. He 
ran down that hill like nothing that 
had ever run down it before. 

It was all over so quickly, so sound- 
lessly. He had been gaining on the 
car, but the foot of the street came 
too quickly. Horror such as a man 
sees only once in a lifetime was fleet- 
ingly there before his eyes, then gone 
again. But never quite gone again 
until the day he'd die. For the car 
reached Lakeshore Drive, swept across 
its triple-lane width, unerringly hur- 
tled the pitifully low pedestrian para- 
pet — it was such a new development, 
and it would have hidden the beauties 
of the lake to have built it any higher 
— cleared the barrier almost by the 
unaided resiliency of its own tires 
and springs, with a flaring of dust and 
a crumbling along the top, and was 
gone from sight. 

It was as instantaneous as the ex- 
posure of a snapshot. Two of the lime- 
stone blocks along the upper tier, a 
car's width apart, had been knocked 
out by the wheels, giving a battlement 
effect. But the spray that had risen 
on 1 the other side never seemed to 
finish falling back into place. 

There was a screaming of brakes 
off to one side of him as he darted 
across the roadway, and some kind of 
a pitching, swerving beam of light 
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flicked at him. Somebody's arrested 
headlights maybe. 

A horrid heaving was there below 
him as he mounted one of the loos- 
ened blocks. The high-posted drive- 
way lights behind him played up a 
single blister-like bubble formed there 
in the water, a bubble that refused to 
burst, that kept renewing itself from 
below. He didn't bother about his 
coat. He aimed himself face-forward 
into those roiling eddies, and as he 
went down the thought that he 
couldn't swim was with him, but that 
didn't matter. 

He went in wrong, with a spanking 
blow across the chest and stomach. He 
went down a little way, arms groping 
before him — toward nothing. Then 
he was being pushed up again, and he 
didn't know how to make himself go 
down any farther. He didn't know 
how not to breathe either, and long 
before he could get up again he was 
nothing but a mass of convulsive 
muscular spasms, drawing in destruc- 
tion at every inhalation. He broke the 
surface briefly, but he didn't know 
how to take advantage of it. He was 
already dying himself now, as he went 
under again. 

Something swift and safe and sure 
got him at some point after that. He 
never knew when, and it drew him 
backward through water and up into 
air, air that now hurt as much as wa- 
ter, but didn't kill- Then he was lying 
there heaving like a bellows, on a tiny 
lip of soil that protruded at the base 
of the parapet, and rhere was a man 
standing over him, dripping but not 



spent, looking down at him with a 
sort of scorn that had no solicitude or 
consideration to it. The man said, 
"What the hell did you go in for, if 
you can't swim?" 

Sturgess turned over on his face, 
supporting himself on his hands, and 
between spasms of coughing managed 
to strangle out: "My kid! In a car 
down there —I" 

The man was suddenly gone again. 
And in a little while, in only the space 
between two paroxysms of coughing it 
seemed, she was there again before his 
eyes, cradled in the man's arms, her 
face so blue and still in the darkness. 
From where he lay Sturgess j ust 
mutely looked his gratitude, as the 
stranger climbed up over the parapet 
still holding her, toward the waiting 
arms of quickly gathered spectators 
reaching down to help. 

When the inhalator squad had fin- 
ished, and Sturgess had held her tight 
to him a minute, with her open-eyed, 
breathing, he looked around and 
asked: "Where is he? Where'd he 
go?" 

He saw a car start to glide furtively 
off in the background. He shouted, 
"Wait!" and ran directly across the 
path of its headlights. The car stopped 
with a poor sort of grace, and the 
man at the wheel hitched his head in 
surly inquiry as Sturgess came up 
alongside. One hand, on the wheel- 
rim, was bandaged. 

Sturgess poised his own two hands 
downward across the edge of the door, 
and gratitude was somehow expressed 
even in the gesture itself. But the man 
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inside grated impatiently, "Well, 
whaddye want?" 

It was hard to put into words, es- 
pecially when it wasn't welcome. All 
Sturgess could say was, "You don't 
know what this means — " 

The man said with a jeer, a jeer 
for himself, "I don't know how I come 
to do it. I never done a thing like that 
before." 

"But isn't there anything I can do? 
Won't you at least let me have your 
name?" 

The answer was almost venomous. 
"What d'you care what my name is? 
I don't go around giving people my 
name!" 

Sturgess would have taken a kick 
in the teeth from him. His balked 
gratitude had to find some means of 
expression, so he gave the man his 
own name instead. 

The stranger just looked at him 
stolidly. Sturgess couldn't tell if he 
was bored, or contemptuous. His eyes 
flicked to Sturgess* fingers, which 
were folded across the nm of the car 
door. The meaning was plain: Take 
your hands off; get away from me. 

The car inched away, and Sturgess 
dropped his hands defeatedly. 

"If there's ever anything I can 
do — " he called out helplessly. 

His benefactor stayed in character 
to the end. A cynical "That's what 
they all say!" came floating back 
above the dwindling tail-light. 

The reports on the Torrington mur- 
der were coming in faster and more 
promising by the hour. There had 



been a lull of half a week first, that 
preliminary lull that the outside 
world always mistakes for inactivity, 
even defeat. But they hadn't been 
idle. They'd been working behind the 
scenes, in the laboratory, in the Ber- 
tillon files, on the weapon -testing 
range, in the world of the exact sci- 
ences. They had built up their man 
from nothing, with the aid of nap 
from his suit, body oil from his finger- 
tips, a hundred and one other micro- 
scopic things. At the end of half a 
week they had him, although they had 
never seen him. They had his height, 
his weight, his habits, almost the way 
he walked, and what his blood count 
was. Now came the time to get him, 
to pull him out of thin air, the way 
a magician makes a rabbit appear out 
of a hat — to match him in the flesh 
to his preconceived identity. 

The murderer had had plenty of 
time to leave the city during those 
three and a half days. He had left. 
They'd expected him to, they'd 
counted on his doing just that. They 
cast their net in a great wide loop 
first, overreaching the farthest possi- 
ble limits of his flight; for in his own 
mind he was still safely anonymous. 
They began to draw the net in by 
telegraph, by radio, by all the means 
they had. Too late by a matter of 
hours he tried to break through. He 
was recognized, the alarm sent out, 
the highways blocked off. He turaea 
and lied back again; the chase went 
into reverse. He plunged back into 
the sanctuary of the city. The net 
was drawn in slowly but surely. 
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Yesterday his car had been found, 
abandoned just inside the city limits, 
and by that they got his name. It was 
Murray Forman — there were in- 
finite variations to it, but none of 
them was of paramount importance. 
He was guilty of cold-blooded murder, 
and that was. 
' Tighter and tighter the noose was 
pulled. From citywide it narrowed to 
a single neighborhood, from an entire 
neighborhood down to a single street. 
And presently they would have the 
very house, and then the exact room 
inside that house and then they'd have 
him. It was a matter of hours only, 
fractions of hours. They were old in 
guile, and remorseless, and their com- 
bined intelligences never slept. But 
singly they were only human beings. 

First-Grader Sturgess, of the Homi- 
cide Squad, was relieved temporarily 
at 2 that morning, almost at the zero 
hour, and sent home subject to im- 
mediate recall. He had slept only in 
snatches for a week past, his reflexes 
were no longer dependable, and much 
as he rebelled against it, he recog- 
nized the advisability of the respite. 
The climax might not occur until 
dawn, in which case he could still be 
in time for £t on his return to duty. 

He put his key to the door and let 
himself into the empty house. The 
wife and kid were away in the coun- 
try with relatives for two weeks, and 
the summer mustiness of rooms that 
have been shut up tight all day clung 
to die air. He put on the lights and 
saw halos around them, from his 
fatigue. 



The image of his girl leaped out at 
him from the green-gold easel on the 
radio, and already he was less weary, 
lust the sight of her likeness was rest- 
ful. She was still on loan; and now, at 
twelve, more than a hint of the way 
she was going to be was apparent. 
And she was going to be the tops. 

He said, "Hello, honey," to her. 
He said it every time he got back, 
just as though she were here. 

"Your old man's all in, "he mourned 
to her under his breath. He opened 
the windows first of all, to freshen up 
the place a little. Then he took off 
the things that bothered him most, 
in order — his tie and then his shoes 
and then his coat. He said to himself, 
I'm getting old," but with the com- 
placency that only a man who knows 
he really isn't can bring to bear on 
the thought. 

He puttered around in his socks 
a minute or two. He thought, "Where 
did she keep the cans of salmon, now?" 
He thought, "I'm too tired to bother." 
He went in and stood over the bed, 
sketchity straightened since the last 
time he'd been in it. He looked at it 
questioningly. It was too much trouble 
to pull down that spread. It would 
take too long — he couldn't wait an- 
other minute. He turned slightly, let 
himself fall back on the bed in a 
straight line from shoulders to heels, 
so that his feet kicked up slightly 
with the fall. The bed sang out threat- 
eningly under the impact but held, 
and before the springs had stopped 
jarring he was already out of the 
world. 
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The tapping alone would never 
have roused him. It was too low, too 
furtive. It was the sharper note of the 
bell that brought him up through 
layers of oblivion into-the shallows of 
awareness. He raised his head from 
the neck alone, held it erect, let it 
drop back again of its own weight. 

The ring came again, cut short as 
though no more than a peck had been 
given the button. The tapping was 
blurred, like hail or gravel striking on 
wood. He got up, wavered through 
the two rooms toward the front door, 
said sharply, "Who's there?" 

The tapping broke off short. 

He opened the door and a man was 
standing there in the dim light. The 
man acknowledged the opening with 
a peculiar, warning gesture, a diagonal 
cut of his hand that held a plea for 
caution in it. 

He seemed to take his right of 
admission for granted. His hat was 
low, and Sturgess didn't know him, 
didn't know why he should. The 
visitor inserted himself obliquely be- 
tween Sturgess and the door frame, 
and then as Sturgess gave ground be- 
fore him, the man closed the door 
and sealed it with his own body, 
pressing himself against the knob. 

He pushed his hat higher, but in- 
advertently, by backing a hand to his 
forehead as though in unutterable re- 
lief. "I thought you'd never open the 
door," he said. "I saw you come in 
before." 

Sturgess said on a rising inflection 
that held no anger, yet led the way 
toward it, "Who are you?" 



The man leaning dejectedly against 
the door — he was starting to sag a 
litde now as if some long-sustained' 
tension had relaxed — sneered: "You 
don't know me?" 

There was memory in that sneer 
alone, in that characteristic tone that 
never gave the benefit of the doubt. 
The man's shoulder blades went a 
notch lower on the door-seam. "You 
better know me," he said. And then 
he jeered, "Or don't you want to?" 

His eyes found the picture, rested 
on it, guessed, came back again with 
a mocking gleam. But he didn't say 
anything. He didn't have to. Sturgess 
knew by now. 

He'd never been good at saying 
things. He said, "You're the fellow, 
you're the man — the lake, that time." 
His face lit up with long-stored grat- 
itude, but then the light died again 
as the man brushed by him, seemed 
not to see the friendly start Sturgess' 
hand had made. The man found his 
own way across the room, pitched into 
a chair. 

There was blood on one side of his 
face, or rather vestiges of it, a thin 
dark patina. 

Sturgess was awake now. He was 
frightened too, by some kind of fore- 
knowledge. He ran his tongue across 
his lower lip, said, "What'd you do, 
hurt yourself?" 

The man lowered his head abruptly, 
glared challengingly. "No, I didn't 
hurt myself. A bullet grazed me get- 
ting over here. From one of your 
crowd." 

Sturgess was getting whiter by the 
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minute. The other's eyes held him de- 
risively, forcing knowledge on him 
that he didn't want. "Why don't you 
ask me why I'm here?" 

Sturgess flinched. "Don't tell me 
anything you're liable to be sorry — " 
he said quickly. 

The man in the chair started to 
repeat what he'd just said. "Don't 
you want to find out why I'm — " 

"Shut up!" Sturgess shouted. 

"No you don't! I've got something 
coming to me. What're you trying 
to do — leave an out for yourself, 
welsh out of it? So that when they 
come ganging around here in a min- 
ute or two — See no evil, hear no 
evil, eh? Well, you're looking at 
Murray Forman, and what are you 
going to do about it?" 

Sturgess ran a hand through the 
birdVnest tangle of his hair. "My 
God!" he groaned. "Don't you know 
who I am?" 

"D'you suppose I'd be here if I 
didn't? You're my trump card, the 
last one I hold. Somebody else told 
me who you were that night. I 
came across your picture in the paper 
once after that, when you were pro- 
moted for running down those cop- 
killers. It gave your address." He 
laughed mirthlessly. "It pays to 
change addresses more often, when 
you've got debts outstanding." 

He looked rested now, fit, com- 
pared to Sturgess. His color was high 
alongside Sturgess' agonized pallor. 
His pores were dry, not glistening 
like the other man's. 

Sturgess flung the door open, folded 
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it back fiat against the wall as if he 
couldn't get it wide enough. "Get 
out!" he said in a choked voice. "Get 
out of here! That's the most I can — " 

Forman kept looking at the pic- 
ture, as though he hadn't heard. He 
said softly, "Is her hair gold-brown 
like it looks on there? Is that how she 
smiles all the time, with a little dent 
in the middle of her cheek?" 

"Get out, you dirty killer!" 

"I know how they do; sometimes 
they slip their arm around your neck 
from behind your chair, and hug you 
tight. Sometimes they get down on 
the floor at your feet and lean their 
head against your knee, and look up 
and over at you, backwards. She 
wouldn't do all that, Sturgess, if it 
wasn't for me. What's her name, 
Sturgess?" 

"Barbara," said Sturgess limply, 
and closed the door again very slowly, 
as though it weighed a ton. 

They didn't say anything for a 
long time — either of them. It seemed 
like a long time anyway. Forman 
stayed in the chair, which was the 
most comfortable one in the room. 
Sturgess stood against the door. 

Forman spoke finally, as matter-of- 
factly as though they had known each 
other all their lives. "Gimme a ciga- 
rette. Got one on you?" 

Sturgess felt absently for his coat 
pocket without looking up. He didn't; 
have any. Forman must have got up 
and helped himself from the humidor. 
The next thing Sturgess noticed he 
was back in the chair smoking. 
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Sturgess said finally, as though the 
trivial request had managed to restore 
his own power of expression, "I'm a 
police officer, Forman. There isn't 
anything I can do." 

The man in the chair snapped ashes 
from his cigarette. "You don't have 
to do a thing. Just let me stay here till 
the heat cools a little, then you'll turn 
your back and I'll be gone, the way I 
came. That's all, and then we're 
square — quits." 

"You struck down and murdered a 
man in cold blood — " 

"That doesn't cancel your obliga- 
tion . I'd already croaked someone 
long before that night you first came 
across me. That didn't keep you from 
accepting your kid's life from my 
hands, did it? She breathes just as 
good, her lungs are just as empty of 
water, her eyes are just as wide open, 
as if a right guy saved her, aren't they? 
I didn't argue the right and wrong of 
it before I went in, did I? You owe 
me a life — " 

("Two lives," Sturgess admitted to 
himself. It was clever of him, good 
psychology, not to mention having 
saved Sturgess himself, to emphasize 
only the one that really mattered.) 

" — and I want a life back from you. 
My own." 

Sturgess said fiercely, "D'you want 
a drink? I do!" Three times he started 
out in the wrong direction, before he 
could remember where the liquor was 
kept. 

Forman was thoroughly at ease 
now, sure of himself. Or else that was 
his game, to seem sure of himself, to 



appear not to have any doubts, to 
take it for granted. 

He said, holding his little whiskey 
glass up to the light and studying it 
idly, "Don't take it so hard." He went 
on with detached curiosity, as though 
confronting for the first time some 
rare trait he'd often heard of but never 
encountered until now: "You're dead 
on the level, aren't you? So straight it 
hurts." He made a grimace. "Gee, it 
must be hell to be like that! I had you 
figured that way even that night. The 
way you jumped in without knowing 
how to swim. I'm good that way at 
sizing people up. I've had to be. 
That's why I came here. D'you think 
I'd have taken a chance like this on 
one of. those other guys you string 
along with ? 

Sturgess had sat down now, staring 
sightlessly at the problem as though it 
were spread out on the carpet before 
him. He heard the man say, "Is this 
the only bottle in the place?" 

He nodded absently. He heard the 
thudding of liquid on the carpet and 
he looked up. Forman was holding the 
uncorked bottle upside down. Stur- 
gess didn't say anything. A milium 
little things like that didn't matter; 
there was only one thing that mat- 
tered. Forman explained, "I want to 
keep your thinking straight. And 
mine too. I can't take a chance. What 
it's all about might get too foggy for 
us to handle — right." 

Sturgess nodded again, to himself. 
That was right, from his own point 
of view too. Liquor made him senti- 
mental. That could be just as danger- 
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ous either way, in this case — roman- 
ticize his duty or his debt. He slashed 
the contents of his little glass jigger 
viciously across the floor. 

"It's simple enough," Forman re- 
marked. Meaning: nothing to lose 
your temper about, nothing to go up 
in the air about. 

"Shut up," Sturgess growled. "The 
less you say the better." He looked 
over at the open bedroom door. 
"When'd you sleep last? You can go 
in there and lie down if you want to. 
Get out of here!" Then as Forman 
rose to his feet, crooked his arms be - 
hind his head, and yawned — he 
was that composed — Sturgess added: 
"Wait a minute. Have you got a gun 
on you?" 

"Sure. Want it?" He brought it out 
and indifferently pitched it across at 
Sturgess butt-first. "You didn't have 
to worry about that," he assured him. 
"You're my trump card. I have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain 
by — " The rest of it was lost as he 
went, calmly and leisurely, into the 
bedroom. 

Sturgess heard his shoes drop, one 
after the other, and the bed creaked 
a little as it had under him earlier. 
He balled his hands into lists and put 
them up alongside his temples as 
though he were going to bash His 
own head in. After a while, as if to 
give his hands something to do, he 
picked the gun up from the side of the 
chair and started to empty it. Long 
before he'd finished, the harsh breath- 
ing of a man in deep sleep was coming 
from the bedroom. . . . 



The knocking came within ten 
minutes. He stopped dead in the mid- 
dle of the oval he had been coursing 
endlessly around the room, one heel 
raised clear of the floor and held that 
way. It came again, and the bell 
chirped, and a voice said, "Sturge! 
Are you in here?" He recognized it as 
Hyland's. Hyland was one of his 
team-mates. 

He went over and closed the bed- 
room door first. Then he came back 
to the front door, put out his hand to 
it, breathed deeply, and threw it 
wide open. 

Hyland was out there and another 
man named Ranch, and two uni- 
formed cops. The last two had their 
guns out. But they'd already started 
away by the time he got the door 
open, as though summoning him had 
been only incidental. 

Sturgess said, "What's up?" 

Hyland said, "Forman broke 
through again 1 At the last minute, 
just as we were ready to close in! 
We've picked up a cab driver that 
brought htm as far as the corner below 
here — he's holed up around here 
some place! I'm going to case the 
back." 

"You won't find him there," Stur- 
gess said. 

He didn't offer to join them. All 
he said was, "I'm off duty." 

Hyland gave him a look, but he 
turned and went loping off. His voice 
came drifting back with a cutting 
edge to it. "Sleep tight — sorry we 
bothered you." 

Sturgess closed the door and stood 
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by it a minute, head down. Down as 
low as if he were looking at his shoes, 
but he wasn't. 

Behind him Forman's voice said 
slurringly, through the narrow open- 
ing of the bedroom door, "So you 
went to bat for me." 

Sturgess answered viciously through 
clenched teeth: "I don't have to turn 
you in behind your back while you're 
asleep! That isn't my way! I'm not 
afraid of you!" 

"No," was the grudging admission, 
"it's your own conscience you're 
afraid of. And her eyes." 

"You let me do the worrying about 
that. And stay in there." Sturgess 
took a threatening step forward. 
"Stay out of my sight, or I'll settle 
the problem with my own two hands!" 

The door eased mockingly closed 
again. 

Sturgess was standing in his wife's 
kitchen, awkwardly jockeying some- 
thing hot with the help of an en- 
veloping dishcloth, when Forman 
came out the second time. It was still 
dark, the gunmetal pall preceding 
dawn. 

Forman lounged there in the al- 
cove a minute, watching him. "What's 
this, the prisoner's last breakfast? 
Why so early?" 

Sturgess just motioned to a chair 
drawn up at the formica -topped table. 
The guest sat down. Sturgess brought 
over an aluminum percolator, snatched 
his hand away, blew on his thumb. I Ie 
sat down opposite the killer. 

Forman studied him, detached. 



"You look like you been pulled 
through a knothole. 1 bet you pounded 
the carpet in there the whole time 
I was asleep.*' 

To that Sturgess said, "It took me 
three tries before I got this right." 
The sink, lined with black coffee 
grounds, looked like some kind of 
flower bed. He pointed to a loaf of 
white bread. "You can cut some of 
that, if you want any." 

They sat there, after that, facing 
each other across the tabic with a 
peculiar sort of normality, an every- 
dayness: like two men at a kitchen 
table while their women were away. 
Forman, wolfing great chunks of 
spongy white bread, looked around 
appraisingly. "How much you pay for 
this place?" 

There may have been a met hod in 
his assumption of unshaken confi- 
dence, his taking of immunity for 
granted; or there may not. He may 
have been as artless as he sounded, or 
he may have been as wary as a man 
cornered in a cage with a lion, who 
knows that to show fear is fatal. 
Sturgess was past knowing or caring. 
"Eighty -five," he said. 

Forman mused, while he picked his 
teeth, "I never stayed in one place 
long enough to pay by the month." 

"It might have been better if you 
had." 

They sat a while longer in silence. 
Then little by little the tension grew 
— tension that was coming from Stur- 
gess. His hands went down to the 
edge of his chair seat, gripping it on 
each side, like a man reluctantly 
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about to stand up. For man started 
smoking a little faster, shortening the 
intervals between puffs. Finally he 
said, "What'rc you getting all white 
like that for? You're getting white as 
a ghost. You ought to see yourself!" 

Sturgcss said, "We're going over 
there. If you feel like starting any- 
thing, now's the time." 

"Still looking for a way out, huh? 
No you don't! You don't gel off that 
easy!" 

Sturgess got up and left the kitchen 
without a word. When he came back 
he had his coat on and was holding an 
open manacle in his hand. He said 
thickly, "Come on — ■ let's get started. 
Shove out your hand." 

Forman slowly extended a hand 
fiat across the table top; he started 
drawing back his sleeve until he had 
bared his forearm nearly to the elbow. 
On its upper reaches were transverse 
white scars, from breaking the glass 
in the submerged car window that 
night. He just sat and looked up at 
Sturgess, holding it exposed that way. 

Sturgess' lips got white, he blinked, 
and the manacle clicked shut on the 
other's wrist. Forman got up and fol- 
lowed Sturgess out of the kitchen, 
"You can't go through with it," he 
said quietly. "It's written all over you 
you can't." 

The window was open a little from 
the bottom, just below the shade. 
Sturgess threw out the handcuff key 
with a flick of his free hand. 

Forman said, "You don't trust 
yourself, do you? It's going to be a 
devil of a job now to — " 



The picture was lying face-down 
on the radio as they went past. "Is 
that the way you had to do it?" For- 
man said. Sturgess turned down the 
wall switch and the picture vanished. 
There wasn't enough light outside to 
penetrate the room. "You'll have to 
sec her again," Forman pointed out. 
"You'll have to see her every day 
of your life. You can't keep her face 
turned away from you. What'll you 
do then?" 

Sturgess opened the front door, 
swept his arm around in an arc, and 
towed Forman through after him. 
"I'm not going to beg or whine," 
Forman said. "I'm going to make it 
tough for you. It'd be a lot easier for 
you if I went yellow, wouldn't it?" 

The killer was right again. His in- 
tuition was uncanny. If he had 
cringed and slobbered and resisted, 
accepted the role of a squirming, ap- 
prehended culprit, somehow he would 
have weakened the validity of his 
claim; Sturgess could have dragged 
him in without compunction. This 
way — 

Sturgess closed the door and they 
went out side by side. It was steel blue 
overhead now, but still a little murky 
down at street level. 

"You'll get a citation for this," 
Forman taunted. "You'll get pro- 
moted. You'll be the envy of every 
man in the department. And without 
having to lift a finger either. A man 
comes to you, that gave you the 
one thing you've got that you give 
a damn about, the one thing that holds 
you together, that makes you tick, 
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he comes trusting you — You're the 
lowest thing on the face of God's 
earth. Sturgess. Even an alley cur has 
gratitude." 

"Shut up!" Sturgess roared. 

They went on slowly, almost waver - 
ingly, but Sturgess was breathless 
with effort, as though he'd been run- 
ning. The green lamps of a precinct 
house blinked at them as they rounded 
a corner, and Forman recoiled in- 
voluntarily. Sturgess could feel the 
hitch through the manacle. 

Forman said, "They're going to 
kill me if you take mc in there. You 
know that, don't you? You know 
that once we go up these steps no 
power of yours, nothing you can do, 
will get me out alive again, don't 
you ? I gave you your kid 's life, 
Sturgess. For the last time — / want 
my own from youl" 

Sturgess' face was glossy with sweat, 
and gray in the early dawn. He 
brought his forearm up level to his 
chest and nudged Forman into mo- 
tion. 

"Copper ! " the man beside him. 
breathed with contempt as they 
trudged up the steps and inside to- 
gether. 

Sturgess just stood there rigid, 
watching the clock, that last night. 
They tried to tell him, "Sit down, 
Sturge, don't take it like that," but 
he didn't seem to hear them. 

When the phone call from upstate 
came through, you couldn't see him 
breathe at all while the lieutenant 
was talking. The lieutenant hung up 
and was quiet. 



Sturgess asked, "Was that it?" 

"Yeah, that was it." 

"Did he leave any word, say any- 
thing about — forgiving anybody?" 

"He left a message for you," the 
lieutenant said unwillingly, looking 
down at his desk. 

Sturgess came closer still. "Tell mc 
what is it! I've got to know!" 

"He said, 'Tell Sturgess I'll be see- 
ing him again. He knows where to 
find me. In her eyes. Tell him I'll al- 
ways be waiting there.' " 

Sturgess put his hand to where he 
carried his badge, as if something 
hurt him there, and turned around 
and walked out of the room without 
another word. 

Barbara said, half-laughingly, when 
he squatted down before her, his face 
so strained and white, and peered so 
closely, "What'rc you looking at me 
like that for?" 

"Hold still," he said huskily, "and 
look at me." There was sweat all over 
his forehead. 

Then when he had drawn a great 
deep breath and straightened up again 
she asked playfully, "Did you think 
you'd see something in my eyes?" 

His answer to that was, "Yes. The 
ghost of the man who saved your 
life — " but he didn't tell her that. 

"Well, did you?" she insisted. 

"Yes," he admittedly sadly, "I 
guess I always will— a little." He 
took out his badge and started polish- 
ing it. "But the other way," he added 
mysteriously, "I wouldn't have been 
able to look into them at all." 
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HENEVER I HEAR MENTION OF 

the Hotel Sumptuous in Pic- 



cadilly, as I d id j ust now," said 
Storcr, "there rises before me a keen 
mental photograph of Room 333, and 
the queer thing I saw there," 

"Good! We must hear all about 
that, Storer," said his host, going 
round the table witli a box of cigars. 

The seven men in the dining room 
of a Wimpole Street house all looked 
at Storcr expectantly. 

"I noticed when I named the Hotel 
Sumptuous," said a big man with a 
convex shirt-front, "that you threw 
up your head as if hit by a powerful 
reflection. Thank you, do you mind 



if I keep to my own cigars? They are 
as strong as they are black, and they 
are incidentally killing me; but that is 
my trouble." 

"Right-o!" The host snapped down 
the cedar-wood top and dropped into 
his chair at the head of the table. "Go 
ahead, Storer," he begged. 

"The mystery began with three 
lines in an unsigned letter," started 
the narrator. "The communication 
entreated me, in a most earnest man- 
ner, to be at Room 333, at the Sump- 
tuous, at 10 o'clock on a certain night 
in November. Of course my curiosity 
was fired. Anyone's curiosity would 
have been fired. So I went eagerly. 
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"As I was shown into the room I 
saw two men there whom I recog- 
nized at once. Their names were 
Hanlon and Bailey. Also, it was evi- 
dent from their constrained look and 
movements that they were there with- 
out knowing why; in short, both had 
received invitations similar to mine. 
This pleased neither them nor me. I 
had unconsciously anticipated some- 
thing strictly personal and private, 
and my conceit got jarred accord- 
ingly. However, we chatted together 
and wondered what the deuce was on 
foot. 

"During the next ten minutes three 
other men were shown into the room. 
Their names were Howis, Bell, and 
Mansford, and wc were all very well 
acquainted. It was amusing to see the 
look of slightly disgusted surprise on 
the face of each visitor as he made his 
appearance. But that sort of feeling 
quickly passed off, and we endeavored 
to guess the reason which had caused 
the mysterious invitation to be sent 
to each of us. 

" 'Anything in the nature of the 
delicately charming seems ruled out 
by an over-plus of the masculine ele- 
ment,' said Hanlon, ruefully. 

" 'A suspicion that we are being 
hoaxed tingles my backbone/ ven- 
tured Howis. 

" 'I don't know; I shouldn't like 
to say that,' dissented Mansford, 
thoughtfully. 'There may be some- 
thing deep here. It has dawned upon 
me that the SUE of us were all together 
on a previous occasion. I allude to a 
weekend which we spent, about two 



years ago, at Sir Hugo Parly's place 
at Wendovcr, in Bucks, and which is 
burned into our memory by a certain 
deplorable event.' 

'Ah, but there were eight of us, 
including Sir I lugo,' Bailey corrected. 

"'True; but Parly is abroad,' an- 
swered Mansford, 'and as for the 
other man — Wayridge — why, wc 
all know where he is. I cannot help 
thinking that our being called to- 
gether in this strange fashion may be 
connected with that astonishing af- 
fair — ' 

" 'Your surmise is perfectly cor- 
rect,' said a deep and troubled voice 
which made us all start. 

"As we spun round we saw a man 
standing at an inner door which had 
been concealed by a tapestry curtain. 
We recognized him at once, though 
suffering had sadly marked him since 
our last meeting. He was Hugh Way- 
ridge. 

"His fine features had the pallor of 
one who has lived a long time in the 
dark. And so, in a manner, he had; 
in a most terrible darkness. My last 
glimpse of him had been when he was 
led from the dock, sentenced to two 
years of imprisonment. 

"We stared at him, and wc looked 
at one another, and we coughed, and 
Mansford and Bell edged towards the 
door. 

" 'I implore you not to go away, 
gentlemen,* interrupted Wayridge, 
with emotion. 'I have brought you 
here by a trick; but 1 ask you in God's 
name to forgive mc, because 1 have 
something to say lo you, and I could 
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think of no other means of getting 
you together to listen to me.' 

"Mansford and Hell came back 
when they saw that the rest of us had 
remained still. Way ridge* closed the 
door, then crossed the room to the 
fireplace, and holding a corner of the 
mantelpiece, with his strong face 
averted, he again broke a silence 
which no one present had caied to 
interrupt. 

" 'I waot to tell you why I have 
been in prison,' he said, gulping once 
or twice. 'That must sound strange to 
you, since you were witnesses of my 
shame — my crime. You are aware 
that I was convicted of an abominable 
theft; that I stole from a man, while 
I was enjoying his hospitality, a jewel 
of great price. You saw it in my hands. 
I confessed it at the time; I pleaded 
guilty at my trial. And yet, believe 
me if you can, that was not the true 
reason why 1 went to prison, why I 
became an outcast. I am going to tell 
you that reason, which is so strange 
that you will almost certainly not 
believe me. Nevertheless, I must 
speak. 

M 'The beginning, of course, was 
at our weekend at Sir Hugo Parly's 
house at Wendover. I entered that 
house a strong man, in perfect health; 
I appeared to find our brief stay as 
congenial as you did; and yet the 
chances of my ever leaving the place 
alive were about two in a hundred. I 
was as doomed as a spy who faces, 
blindfolded, a platoon of crack shots. 

" 'For three years I had known 
fear, and for a month, terror. I do 



not mean to be mysterious. It is a 
situation easily understood, though 
unusual. When I was a young man I 
had allied myself to one of those se- 
cret, those rodent, societies which 
burrow in the underworld, and which 
are lrequently the true and unsus- 
pected cause of big upheavals. I am 
prepared, whenever you wish, to give 
you all particulars; but at present I 
must confine myself to the events of 
one night. 

" 'Briefly, I had extricated myself 
from the fraternity three years before. 
Its methods had become too alarm- 
ing for me. But my act of withdrawal 
had compromised me with them, and 
I was marked down as one whose life 
must be brushed aside as easily as we 
flick away a cobweb. 

" 'I went to the Antipodes to hide 
myself, and for nearly two years I 
was successful. Then they found me. 
An escape from a great personal 
danger, which in normal circum- 
stances would not have aroused my 
suspicions, made me feel apprehen- 
sive. It was followed almost immedi- 
ately by another. The cold shadow of 
death passed within an inch of me. I 
knew, then, that The Society of the 
Flail — so they called themselves — 
had found me, and I fled. 

" 'For months I lived on the brink 
of the grave. Will you try to under- 
stand what that means? Again and 
again I saved myself only by using 
the utmost vigilance; but I felt sure, 
down in my heart, that my days were 
numbered. I could not shake off my 
relentless enemies, who followed me 
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in secret, and struck in stealth. Even- 
tually I returned to England. 

" 'But my nerve was gone. One 
may bear up and fortify one's spirit 
against the advance of a fatal dis- 
ease; but when the sword of murder 
hangs over one's head it is different. 
Each night I dreamed of strangling 
hands round my throat. A sharp 
sound by day made inc think of a 
pistol shot. When I was suddenly 
accosted by an acquaintance I would 
cry out and shrink back. Such a condi- 
tion of things could not last. 

" 'Finally I received an anonymous 
note. The writer claimed — though 
he may have lied — that hitherto my 
sworn foes, of whom he was one, had 
been only playing with me, and that 
the real blow was about to fall. An in- 
vitation to Sir Hugo Parly's house, 
which I had accepted, was mentioned 
in the unsigned letter; and it closed 
with the assurance that I should meet 
my death during the visit. 

" 'And 1 knew perfectly well that 
I should. The Society of the Flail 
does not boast. My last hours had 
arrived. 

" 'Police protection? I had already 
tried it, and in vain. I might have 
kept away from the Wendover house? 
It would have been utterly useless. 

" 'I went, therefore, knowing that 
I should never return. The Saturday 
passed off and nothing happened. The 
Sunday crept away. When I retired 
to my room that night I felt on the 
verge of mental collapse. And a long- 
ing to tell someone of my terrible 
situation became so strong that I 



yielded to it. I went to the room of 
one of my fellow-guests, and I — I 
told him all. He is here now, and he 
must remember. 1 

"As Wayridge paused we all looked 
at one another. After a shoi I silence 
Hanlon cleared his throat and spoke. 

" 'That is quite true,' said he. 'You 
came to my room, Wayridge. You 
told me that you were in deadly fear. 
Mingled with your very real terror 
was a certain shame of it, and you 
asked me to respect your secret. 1 did 
so.' 

" 'Principally because you did not 
altogether believe me,' said Wayridge, 
heavily. 'I could tell, from your 
manner, that you thought I was suf- 
fering from a nervous complaint,' 

" 'Yes, I did think that,' agreed 
Hanlon. 

" 'You were wrong,' said Way- 
ridge, gloomily. *It did not matter, 
however; you could not have helped 
me. I left you, and I returned to my 
own room. 

" *I locked my door; I saw that my 
window was secured. I made a careful 
examination of my room. But in spite 
of these precautions I could not dis- 
miss a heart-chilling instinct that I 
should be murdered before morning. 

" 'I did not undress. The hours 
crawled by. My sufferings increased 
- — the accumulated suffering of a 
whole year of dreadful expectation. 
My hearing was strained to catch the 
slightest sound. Between 2 and 3 
o'clock I heard a click downstairs as 
if a window-bolt had been forced 
back! 
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" 'To me that noise was as the 
footfall of death. Blame me for cow- 
atdice if you will. I simply could not 
help it. Someone had entered the 
house, and it was for my life that 
person had come.' " 

At this point in his tale Storcr 
paused to finish his wine, for he was a 
trifle husky. Also he noted that he 
had the absorbed attention of the 
company, and he knew the value of 
a halt at a critical j uncture. The 
cigars round the dining table glowed 
strongly, and a heavy smoke hung 
Over the man who was shortening his 
days with his black weeds. 

"I shall not readily forget Way- 
ridge's emotion as he unfolded to us 
the events of that night," continued 
Storer. "He need not have labored 
to make us understand what he had 
passed through, for vivid recollection 
of the ordeal paled his wasted cheeks, 
and beaded his forehead with per- 
spiration. 

" 'I waited in my room, scarcely 
daring to breathe,' Wayridge went on. 
'Several minutes passed, but not the 
faintest sound succeeded that first one. 
Nevertheless, I was absolutely cer- 
tain that I had heard the sharp click 
of a window-fastener which had sud- 
denly yielded. At length, unable to 
bear the suspense any longer, I opened 
my door. There was no one outside. 
I stepped to the head of the staircase 
and listened again. After a minute or 
two I caught an almost inaudible 
sound of someone moving in a room 
below. 

" 'I did not stir. I was sure that the 



person would come up, and I had 
made up my mind to spring upon 
him in the dark* as he climbed the 
stairs. But he did not come. Slight 
noises were now frequent, and at last 
I resolved to go down. 

" 'I descended the stairs with in- 
finite caution. 1 reached the door of 
the room in which I was sure an 
intruder was lurking. But he did not 
emerge, and I took hold of the handle 
of the door. It turned without making 
a sound, and I peered in. 

" 'A single glance showed me that 
I had made a mistake. I saw, not an 
assassin, but a common thief. He had 
switched on the electric light and was 
most clearly revealed. He did not see 
me, for his back was towards me. To 
the right was the open window 
through which he had entered. He 
was kneeling before a small safe, 
which he had obviously succeeded in 
forcing. From it he had taken a jewt ' 
box, and when I first saw him he 
lifting out a string of pearls — t 
well-known pearls of Lady Parly. 

" 'As I took a step forward, per- 
haps incautiously, a board creaked 
under my foot. He turned his head, 
gave me one glance, and without an 
instant's pause rushed to the window. 
It was lightning-like. One moment he 
was stooping before me, the next he 
had vanished. I leaped to the window, 
arid I saw the string of pearls lying 
across it, dropped by the fellow in his 
flight. I picked it up, uncertain for a 
second whether to follow, and in that 
luckless moment Sir Hugo, followed 
by you, Howis, and [-{anion close be- 
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hind, rushed into the room. The same 
slight sounds which had disturbed 
me had drawn them to the spot. 

" 'Sir Hugo Parly roared out, "Here 
he is, by Heaven!" Then he pulled 
himself up abruptly, for he recognized 
me. 

" 'And I, gentlemen, saw the sus- 
picion leap into his eyes. Well it 
might! There was the open safe, the 
pearls clenched in my hand, and I 
had one leg across the open window. 

" 'I had but a second in which to 
act. An immediate repudiation of the 
terrible suspicion looking from every 
pair of eyes fixed upon me, an instant 
explanation, would have saved me. 
But I did not make it. Why? 

" 'Because in that moment an idea 
passed like a flame of fire through my 
brain. I saw the gates of a prison open 
to me. I might escape them; I could 
escape them, and by a word. But if I 
did, I was a dead man. A prison? Why, 
in that instant of time, when thoughts 
went roaring like a tempest through 
my head, I realized that the confines 
of a cell would surely and absolutely 
shelter me from those enemies who 
had made each day a torment which 
I would give anything to annihilate. 
The long knife of an assassin would 
never pierce the stone walls of a 
dungeon. To me they would prove a 
refuge, a salvation. 

" 'To tell you of this strange, this 
bizarre inspiration occupies an ap- 
preciable time; but it presented itself 
to my tortured senses with the swift- 
ness of light. Remember, I had to 
act with the quickness of a man whose 



head is in the tiger's jaws, and who 
feels those jaws closing, 

" 'I made my choice. I tossed the 
pearls at the feet of Sir Hugo Parly. 
"I have lost," I said, grimly, "and I 
must take the consequences." 

" *You know what those conse- 
quences were, gentlemen. I received 
a sentence of two years' imprison- 
ment. The thief might have left traces 
of himself, but in the circumstances 
no one dreamed of looking for any 
such thing. Ycl I was as innocent as 
yourselves of the crime for which I 
was convicted. 

" 'Do I regret my decision? I do 
not. I am convinced that it kept mc 
on the right side of a grave. The ques- 
tion which confronts me now is — 
can you accept my story? 

" l I dare not hope that you will. 
The situation I have described must 
seem to you so unusual as to be almost 
fantastic. Yet my future rests upon 
your verdict; it is for you to decide 
if I am to know a relative happiness, 
or to be extinguished.' 

"As Wayridge concluded his story 
he lifted his haggard eyes and looked 
at us steadily for the first time. What 
he saw did not encourage him. 

" 'I am asking a big thing of you,' 
he went on. 'I want reinstatement 
among decent men and women. This 
you can give me by accepting the 
facts which I have placed before you. 
Your position and your influence can 
remove the brand of felon which 
marks me. God knows I need friends, 
and God knows I have done nothing 
to lose them.' " 



THE MARK OF TI1L FLAIL 



"We still remained silent, each 
furtively glancing at the other. 

" 'I see that I am not believed,' 
said Wayridge, circles of crimson 
burning in the wasted hollows of his 
cheeks. 'I must admit that I did not 
entertain much hope of convincing 
you. If I stood where you are I should 
probably share your incredulity.' 

"Mansfofd was the first among us 
to break the silence. He said, blurt- 
ingly: 

41 'Are we to assume, now that you 
are discharged, that you are still 
menaced by this secret society?' 

" 'The Society of the Flail was 
rooted out and practically extermi- 
nated fifteen months ago,' replied 
Wayridge, eagerly and anxiously. 1 
read the news in one of the newspa- 
pers, in the prison library. It was up- 
rooted as a body. Most of its individ- 
ual members still exist, I suppose; but 
they are not to be feared by me, the 
organization being destroyed.' 

" 'I seem to remember reading 
about it myself,' said Howis. 

" 'I think you will agree with me, 
gentlemen,' spoke out Bailey, turn- 
ing to us, 'that any judgment we may 
pass upon this matter must be in- 
fluenced by the evidence of Hanlon, 
whom Wayridge took into his con- 
fidence an hour or two before the 
theft at Sir Hugo Parly's house. You 
admitted, Hanlon, did you not, that 
Wayridge told you that he feared he 
would be murdered before the morn- 
ing?' 

" 'Oh, yes, he told me all about that 
matter,' assented Hanlon, dryly. 



" 'But you did not think fit to men- 
tion it at Wayridge's trial?' continued 
Bailey. 

" 'Certainly not,* answered Hanlon, 
in the same dry tone. "Wayridge's 
story of talcing guilt upon himself to 
save his skin did not occur to me. 
And if it had, I should have rendered 
him doubtful service by speaking.' 

" 'Possibly, at the time, you con- 
cluded that Wayridge had invented 
what he told you?' pressed Bailey. 
'You were annoyed with him for try- 
ing to throw dust in your eyes? In 
short, you had not the least doubt of 
his trying to steal Lady Parly's pearls?' 

M 'No; and I see no reason for 
changing my opinion now,' said Han- 
lon, coolly. 

"At those words Wayridge lifted 
his head, hesitated a moment, then 
walked towards the door. Wheeling 
round he faced us with a sudden air 
of resolution which lighted up his 
worn face. 

" 'Wait!' he called out, sharply and 
clearly. 'I hoped that you might ac- 
cept my story without my bringing a 
painful truth as its witness. But I see 
the necessity of my proving it, and I 
will hesitate no longer. The Society 
of the Flail marked each of its mem- 
bers, upon the palm of the right hand, 
with a representation of the instru- 
ment of which it bore the name — a 
Flail. 

" 'You think that the peril which 
threatened me was not sufficient to 
drive me into a prison for shelter? 
You doubt that part of my story? 
Then I will show you how imminent 
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it was, how sickeningly real. When 
Hanlon, there, among others, rushed 
into the room and found me appar- 
ently escaping with the necklace, he 
threw up his right hand in surprise; 
and I saw, on his palm,, the dreaded 
mark of the Flail! The agent of the 
Society, the man sent to kill me, was 
one of yourselves!' 

"As a gasp of astonishment left our 
lips, Hanlon cried out: 'That's an 
infernal lie!' He rushed to the door. 

"It was a lightning dash, but not 
quick enough to beat Wayridge. He 
caught Hanlon's right arm and twisted 
it so that the other screamed aloud. 
Wayridge forced it up, wrenching 
aside the fingers; and we all saw, black 
and sinister upon the white skin of the 
palm, the mark of the Flail! 

"Before any of us could move, be- 
fore we could recover from the shock 
of that dramatic denouement, Han- 
lon tore himself loose, dashed through 
the open door, and vanished. 

"As for poor Wayridge, that climax 
to his sufferings completely overcame 
him. He went to pieces all at once. It 
is not nice to hear a strong man sob- 
bing his heart out. Poor, poor devil." 

Storer had finished his tale. He filled 
his glass. "That is why I remember 
Room 333 at the Hotel Sumptuous," 
he added. 

"And you have excellent reason," 
said a listener, when the murmur of 
applause had subsided. "1 envy you 
the adventure." 

"And you all put Wayridge back 
into his proper niche in society?" said 
another auditor. 



"We saw him thoroughly righted," 
answered Storer, gladly. 

"And, of course, Wayridge, having 
been one of the Flail, bore the mark 
upon his right palm?" questioned 
the man with the black cigar care- 
lessly. 

"I did not examine him personally," 
said Storer. 

"No? And did you ever hunt up 
Hanlon, afterwards, to see if the mark 
on his palm was indelible, and that it 
had not been put there, shall we say, 
for one night only?" 

"Excuse me, sir, but you seem to 
be sceptical," answered Storer, with 
asperity. 

"Oh, I do, I do!" agreed the other, 
with enthusiasm. 

"Then may I ask what the devil 
you are driving at?" 

"Yes, tell him!" shouted every- 
body. 

The other removed his terrible ci- 
gar and waved it gracefully. "Will- 
ingly, when I have asked him two 
more questions," said he. "One: did 
you and your friends, Storer, make 
any kind of money collection for 
Wayridge?" 

"We assisted him financially, yes — - 
and substantially, I must admit," was 
Storcr's irritated answer. 

"Ah! Question two: can you recall 
any subsequent theft of valuable 
jewels occurring in the circle of your 
Iriends? The kind of daring haul, for 
instance, which might have been ef- 
fected by a smart crook whom you 
had all taken to your arms, and so 
given him plenty of opportunity?" 
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Storcr, red in the face, half rose 
from his chair, then sat down again. 
"I will not allow the insinuation," 
he spluttered. "True, a few weeks 
later, Mansford was robbed of a piece 
of presentation gold plate — " 

"Ah!" interrupted the other, de- 
lightedly, "1 thought so. Why, I know 
your Way ridge, and I know your 
Hanlon! The Society of the Flail did 
exist, but I'll swear that neither Way- 
ridge nor Hanlon ever had anything 
to do with it. They are a couple of 
gilt-edged crooks, working together; 
a couple of so-called gentlemen 
thieves, who have edged themselves 
into decent society! You may take it 
as absolutely certain that they man- 
aged to get an invitation to Sir Hugo 
Parly's with the intention of stealing 
Lady Parly's pearl necklace. Way- 
ridge went downstairs and opened the 
safe. Probably Hanlon was with him; 
but, if so, Hanlon contrived to get 
out before the interruption. Way- 
ridge's talc of rinding a burglar there 
was pure invention. The only thieves 
in the house that night were himself 
and 1 [anion. He really was caught in 
the act of jewel lifting by Sir Hugo 
Parly and the rest, and he deserved 



the two years he got for it. He in- 
vented the burglar part of the story, 
and he invented the yarn about his 
being threatened by The Society of 
the Flail, with a view to making you 
and your friends, met together in 
Room 333, believe that he was an in- 
nocent man. He arranged that scene, 
he and Hanlon. They acted it to the 
very life, apparently. Why? Because 
he wanted to get into a good set 
again, he wanted the substantial col- 
lection you raised for him, and future 
opportunities of robbing you. Listen! 
I met both of them not so very long 
ago, at the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo. Perhaps they were playing 
with the proceeds of your friend 
Mansford's piece of gold plate! A 
couple of crooks of the first magni- 
tude. A couple of deep-swimming 
sharks!" 

He looked at them triumphantly. 

The loud hum of sensation which 
rose from the excited listeners was 
cut short by Storer banging his fist 
upon the table. 

"Dammit, sir, you have spoiled 
a good story!" he shouted. 

"Dammit, sir," beamed the other, 
"I have made it!" 
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Few of us are fortunate enough to travel extensively, and even fewer have 
the good luck to visit, let alone live for a time in, the Hawaiian Islands. 
Well, we cant give you an all- expense- paid trip to that paradise of the 
Pacific — but, believe it or not, we can offer you the the next best thing! 
For we now bring you a suspense novelette — the tale of the inexorable 
events leading up to tragedy ■ — set against the background of the real 
Hawaii, the Hawaii that tourists never see. ft is a beautifully written 
story, by a mature writer who lived in Hawaii for seven years, and knows 
whereof she speaks. You will, vicariously, see the travel-folder sights — 
Kilauea volcano, the Waikikj beach curving out toward Diamond Head, 
the Kanaka swf : but you will also — and a. good notch above the vicari- 
ous — experience the color, the sound, the feel, the smell, even the taste of 
true Hawaiian hospitality and customs. 

For the space of a novelette you will live among jagged mountains and 
legendary canyons, in valleys like Gardens of Eden, in a land of thundering 
waterfalls where "rainbows tilted from Manoa into the sea" ; you will see 
the hulas, smell the lets, hear the alohas; you will have the thrill of spearing 
fish at night with Kutyti torches; you will eat laulaus — salt salmon, 
butterfish, and por\ wrapped in ti leaves; you will witness the courtship 
dance — a dance no tourist ever sees; you will attend that wonderful 
feast, a luau — tropical fruit surrounded by fern fronds and hibiscus 
blossoms, and pigs roasted in the imu with red yams and breadfruit and 
crayfish and . . . but why keep you from the next-to-the-best thing? 
If your mouth does not already water, if your mind is not already whetted, 
if your curiosity is not already piqued, then even the suspense and crime 
and fascinating characters in Juanita Sheridan s fine story will 
not help. 

"Johnie" Sheridan is, in her own words, "one-half domestic fowl and 
the other half adventuress." We hope fervently to have other stories by 
her, and when these come through we will tell you more about juanita 
Sheridan's real-life escapades, especially her pioneering in — of all places! 
— Rockland County, New York. She is the author of, among other books, 

THE KAHUNA KILLER, THE MAMO MURDERS, and mo St recently , THE WAI- 

kiki widow — all splendid detective novels about one of her favorite spots 
on earth, the happy {and on occasion homicidal) Hawaiian Islands. 
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THERE ARE NO SNAKES IN HAWAII 



by J U ANITA SHERIDAN 



IF YOU ARE EVER FORTUNATE ENOUGH 
to go to Hawaii, one of the first 
stories you'll hear, from island hosts, 
your tour conductor, or perhaps an- 
other malihini on the beach, is about 
the man who stopped off ten years 
ago to have his laundry done — and 
who is still there. The laundry story 
is told in terms of demobilized service 
men, schoolteachers, a bored execu- 
tive, or the prim secretary who found 
her inhibitions dissolved in the sun 
and silky waters. There are infinite 
versions — and in Hawaii you accept 
them all. 

This is especially true if you happen 
to belong to that unshockable, curi- 
osity-ridden tribe of human oddities 
known as writers. Then you become 
a sort of perambulating storage vault 
of stories, many of them unprintable. 
Some are cackled into your ear at 
cocktail parties, others you may hear 
in a whispered voice, harsh with the 
relief of telling. 

A few of the unprintablcs concern 
those unlucky souls who did not find 
paradise in the Pacific. Generally 
they are individuals to whom the 
discarding of social posturings means 
the exposure of spirits as flabby as the 
physical nakedness they shrink from 
uncovering. When for some reason 
they are forced to remain in our sun- 
drenched latitudes, their puny re- 
bellion manifests itself in sharpened 



voices, tight mouths, and personalities 
gone sour. 

But there are certain heliophobes 
of more stubborn fibre. If the relaxed 
life of a tropical island is a threat to 
them, then adjustment is impossible. 
Resentment and vindictiveness seethe 
in their hearts like fury rumbling in 
the vitals of Kilauea, gathering force 
which must ultimately erupt and 
destroy — as the dreaded lava sears 
the soil. 

Today an eruption of Kilauea is a 
big attraction; it looks terrific in 
Technicolor. The human analogy is 
something else again, not mentioned 
by the Hawaii Tourist Bureau. But 
if you stay in the Islands long enough 
you will hear about it. You may even 
see it happen — as we saw it happen 
to the Purcells. 

Surely I do not have to point out 
that the roots of murder, like the soil- 
probing roots of a tree destined to 
bear fruit, are nourished deep in hu- 
man personality. The beginning of 
the Purcells' tragedy must be sur- 
mised. Only two people know its 
real ending. Anne was involved partly 
because of Leila Morgan — Anne is 
my wife. And I, John Ellis, was the 
unwitting catalyst. 

Our participation dated from a day 
in January when the mailman brought 
letters from the mainland. Anne and 
I were in the garden; I was reading 
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the second draft of a story while 
Anne was lacquering her toenails. At 
the scrape of our mailbox I tensed 
and put down the yellow paper. Anne 
dipped her brush, raised her other 
foot in one graceful motion, and went 
on painting. 

"Walk, dn not run," she said. 
"We've paid off the mortgage, re- 
member?" 

"So we have." I got up and started 
around the side of the house. 

By the time we're married eight 
more years, perhaps I'll have achieved 
some measure of Anne's wisdom and 
serenity. From the day we met, a 
week before I was due to leave Hawaii 
with nothing in my pocket except a 
filled notebook and the last two 
hundred bucks of my terminal leave 
pay, through the first eighteen months 
when I finally sold a book which 
earned $523.42, after a few published 
stories and two more tepidly un- 
successful novels, Anne was unwaver- 
ingly certain that I was the world's 
best writer, ours was the most wonder- 
ful marriage, and everything was 
going to be all right. 

Now my last book had been bought 
for serialization in a national fiction 
magazine and the hard-cover edition 
was destined for the best-seller list. 
Our home was paid for (Anne insisted 
on that first), we had money in the 
bank, she had quit her job as one ol 
Pan American's most decorative host- 
esses, and we were arguing over what 
to name our first child. I still felt 
giddy when I thought about it, 

I came back from the mailbox with 



two envelopes, saying, "One's for 
you." 

Mine was from my agent and I 
held it to the light. No check. I 
looked at the letter for Anne. "It's 
from Leila Morgan. Postmarked New 
York — I thought they were in 
France." 

"So did I." Anne reached for the 
envelope. "I hope she's not sick again." 

My letter began: "Dear John: With 
arrival of the next Lurline you'll have 
a legitimate excuse to stop work and 
dispense some Hawaiian hospitality."* 

I made an annoyed sound and Anne 
looked up. "More revisions?" 

"No. Visitors." I read again. 

"Troy Purcell, no less than the 
famous Troy, is being shipped to 
Honolulu. He's going to illustrate 
your story and you know what that 
means circulation-wise. The lowdown 
is that the publisher wants him to 
sign a contract. Troy has accepted 
this assignment but won't commit 
himself further, says he's tired. This 
in spite of the highest price ever 
offered an illustrator and the fact 
that a view of the East River, framed 
to Mavis PurccU's taste, costs plenty. 
Anne will remember their place — 
we went to a party there when she 
was with that Pan American pub- 
licity tour last fall. Remind her of the 
bird cage in the bathroom.*' 

"Hey," I said. "You didn't tell 
me you'd met Troy Purcell." 

She looked up, frowning slightly. 
"Troy Purcell — oh, the artist. He's 
a nice guy." 

1 went on reading. "Seriously, John, 
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I don't think the Purcells' visit should 
be much of a headache for you. 
Although they're booked for a month 
at the Royal Hawaiian, Troy has ve- 
toed all publicity. Recently he's be- 
come difficult; goes on a terrific binge 
before he starts a job. He never fails 
to deliver, but this pre-partum sus- 
pense has not endeared him to editors. 
The alcoholic problem won't be yours. 
All you're expected to do is steer 
him to backgrounds and Polynesian 
models. The rest you can leave to 
Mavis — she always handles him 
beautifully." 

I tossed the letter to Anne. "Bet 
I can describe that bathroom. Black 
and scarlet, and a gold bird cage." 

"The bath is gray," Anne said, 
"and the bird cage is silver." She 
added in a remembering voice, "Beige 
carpeting laid wall to wall. Sheer glass 
curtains under ashes-of-roses damask. 
Fruitwood chairs with petit point — " 

" — and Haviland china—" 

"Limoges. The bed was upholstered 
in eggshell satin and the spread was 
quilted blue velvet." She looked at 
me with a small grin. "And our bed- 
spread is only monkscloth. Thank 
heaven you're not a monk — " 

I started to make a suitable answer. 

"Stay where you are," she said. 
"It's too hot." 

I picked up my manuscript, de- 
cided it was lousy, and laid it aside 
while my thoughts reverted to the 
artist. "It's hard to imagine," I said. 

"Imagine what?" 

"A guy like Purcell, working in 
such pastel perfection." 



"I saw his studio," Anne told me. 
"It's enormous, and practically stark. 
That's where the man really lives." 

"Was the party given there?" 

"Oh, no. That room is kapn. Defi- 
nitely not the background for the 
sort of shindig his wife throws. It 
was perfect, the ultra-chic Manhattan 
cocktail party, for ultra-chic people. 
You know the kind." 

I had been to a few before I left 
New York. People invited because 
they were amusing or clever or had 
made some kind of success. Insincerely 
cordial greetings, facile chitchat barbed 
with gossip, trills of artificial laughter, 
acquaintances who made bright con- 
versation at you while their eyes 
searched the room to be sure there 
wasn't somebody more important they 
should talk to. When the babel reached 
a certain sustained pitch, the hostess 
knew her party was a success. 

"What's Mavis Purcell like?" I 
asked . 

"Small. Blonde. Porcelain and rose-? 
leaf coloring. Honey-colored satin by 
Valenlina. Doesn't go to beauty salons 
— they send operators to her." 

" 'AuweV I said. "Those Troy Girls 
had better be good." 

"What's so remarkable about the 
Troy Girls?" 

"Full-page color, in the big-circu- 
lation magazines." I shuffled through 
a pile on the table. "Don't you ever 
read these?" 

"Only the recipes," Anne admitted. 
"They're wonderful." Then she sat 
up straight and studied what I had 
handed her. "Hey, Johnny. This is 
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almost good! I'll bet he started out 
to be a fine artist." 

''Fine art," I reminded her, "some- 
times buys a view of the East River 
t — for your grandchildren. Anyhow, 
most people prefer this." 

1 1 was the usual haun ting Troy 
picture, lacking the details of most 
magazine illustrations: a girl at a rail- 
road station on a foggy night, watch- 
ing a train depart. 

"His women always have that look," 
I said. "It has made them pin-ups all 
over the globe. Without sweaters, too. 
It's something in the way their lips 
curve, the way their eyes look at you 
with a kind of yearning." 

"Perhaps," Anne suggested, "the 
yearning is in him." 

"No doubt," I said. "And we know 
now what it is. Thirst." 

"It won't hurt us to make them 
happy for a month, since he's being 
sent here especially to do your story." 
Anne began to chant: "—And so, 
as the pride of the Matson fleet glides 
into the blue waters of Honolulu 
harbor — " 

" — we see our hero and heroine, 
brightly smiling, bearing let's and 
aloha — " 

'< — boarding the tug which will 
take them out to meet their new 
friends, the famous artist and his 
charming wife — " 

We began to laugh. 

The first impression I had of Troy 
Purcell was that here was a man worn 
to exhaustion. He wore a knife -creased 
light palm beach suit (new, I de- 



cided) as if it chafed every inch of 
his big frame. His tie had already 
slipped sideways, his collar was damp. 
He looked in his early forties, his 
thinning brown hair was rumpled, 
and his deep-circled eyes held per- 
plexity, as if the inner man also had 
never found proper garments. 

Mavis appeared years younger; per- 
haps it was his awkwardness which 
made her seem so fragile. When we 
entered their cabin she was folding 
yellow chiffon into a meticulously 
packed dressing case. After we intro- 
duced ourselves, the first thing Mavis 
mentioned was her relief at being 
able to sub-let their apartment to our 
friends. 

*'I won't worry the least bit now," 
she said, "knowing we have responsi- 
ble people there. Last year when we 
came back from Europe the place had 
been broken into." 

"Was very much stolen?" I asked. 

"Silver, a crystal clock — things 
like that. Fortunately we were insured. 
But some of the pieces can't be re- 
placed." 

"This bag ready?" her husband 
asked, and started to pick it up. 

"Lock it first, dear." 

She handed him some keys. While 
he bent over the bag I saw that he 
had a tic. A muscle in his cheek 
twitched occasionally. 

"I'll take those," Mavis said, and 
she zipped the keys back into her 
purse. "Is your husband as absent- 
minded as miner Troy can't remember 
for two minutes where he's put things." 

"Oh, yes," Anne lied cheerfully. 
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"Johnny's helpless as a babe, espe- 
cially when he's working." She sent 
me a finger signal which said, "For 
heaven's sake, keep your mouth shut," 
and descended on Mavis, who recoiled. 

"Don't be startled, Mrs. Purcell. 
Giving lets is an Island custom. Wel- 
come to Hawaii." 

I draped ropes of plumeria around 
Troy's neck and he sniffed deeply. 
"My God, I didn't know flowers 
could smell like this!" He turned to 
his wife. "Aren't they wonderful?" 

She was lifting gardenias to see 
whether they had stained her silk 
dress. "They're so lovely I almost hate 
to — Where are you going, Troy?" 

The muscle in Troy's cheek 
twitched. "Let's go up — it's hot as 
hell in here." 

From the promenade deck there 
was a good view. Honolulu starts with 
one of the world's cleanest harbors. 
Ships dock there almost in the heart 
of the city, which spreads back over 
a plateau to the Koolau Range. That 
day the mountains were veiled in 
mist, which parted occasionally to 
reveal jungled slopes of variegated 
greens gashed with purple and indigo 
valleys through which ran the coppery 
lines of roads. It was raining in the 
distance. As we watched, the trades 
swept clouds away and a rainbow 
tilted from Manoa Valley into the sea. 

"Just look at that!" Troy burst out. 
"Did you ever see anything more 
beautiful?" 

"Islanders consider the rainbow a 
good omen," Anne told him. "You're 
getting a special welcome." 



Mavis laid her hand on her hus- 
band's arm. "Darling," she said. "I'm 
so thrilled. You'll do the best work 
of your life here." 

"You say that about every job," 
he growled. "Nobody can paint those 
colors." He leaned on the rail, shading 
his eyes with one hand, and began 
identifying them in a sort of incredu- 
lous mutter: Ultramarine, scarlet, co- 
balt, magenta, vermilion, emerald . . . 

He seemed dazed as he went down 
the gangplank. 

We took them to the Queen's Surf 
that night, and were a party of six, 
Peggy and Bill Garrison making the 
third couple. Bill was an agreeable 
fellow, an insurance -broker acquaint- 
ance of Troy's from New York. Casual 
remarks between the two men, and 
intimate chatter of their wives, indi- 
cated that friendship had developed 
during the crossing. 

Troy asked when we sat down, 
"What'll we have to drink? Got any 
specialties here in the Islands?" 

Mavis said, "I'll stick to my usual, 
Troy." 

I noticed that Mavis began to 
watch apprehensively when Troy fin- 
ished his fifth highball; she must have 
said something to him on the dance 
floor, because he looked subdued when 
they returned. While the Garrisons 
were dancing, Mavis and Anne went 
to the powder room and Troy said, 
"Let's go have a look at the Pacific." 

He and I walked through the tropi- 
cal garden to the sea wall. A torch 
fisherman moved slowly in the dis- 
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tance; outside the periphery of his 
flare the water looked like ink. We lit 
cigarettes and stood silent. There was 
a quarter moon; we watched it slip 
over Diamond Head until the sea was 
enameled silver. 

Troy said, like a man in a dream: 
"It was snowing when we left New 
York. I thought I'd never be warm 
again." Then he faced me suddenly. 
"They gave me some galleys and I 
read your story on the way over. Is 
it a true story?" 

I hesitated, feeling that something 
important depended on my answer. 
"The haole — white — characters are 
fiction. The Hawaiians — and the 
background — are authentic." 

"You mean there really is a valley, 
a place like that?" 

"Yes. Not exactly like it, of course. 
But I had a certain place in mind 
when I was writing. It s on Kauai — 
that's another island." 

He sighed, "We'd better go back. 
The women . . ." 

We reached our table in time to 
see an impromptu celebration. A 
stately Hawaiian woman in a flowered 
holotyi rose and bowed from her seat 
at a floorside table. "What is it?" 
Troy asked, and Anne said, "She is 
having a birthday party." 

Someone called, "Liliu BP* and the 
woman smiled, looked at the orches- 
tra, and finally began to dance the 
story of Queen Liliuokalani. 

She wasn't as supple as a young 
woman, but her hula was very good: 
her hips swayed gracefully, arms and 
fingers wove interpretive patterns in 



I he air as she told the story of the 
beloved queen whose mouth was 
curved with laughter, whose shoulders 
waved like a fan, whose little feet 
danced round the world . . . 

When she finished Troy rose ab- 
ruptly and left us. He came back with 
his arms filled with lets. He dumped 
them on our table, shook loose a 
wreath of red carnations, and went 
over to the gray-haired woman who 
had been dancing. He bowed and 
said something, hung the flowers 
around her neck, and then kissed her. 

I looked at Mavis. She was watch- 
ing him indulgently. When he sat 
beside her again she said, smiling, 
"Troy! Whatever possessed you to 
do such a thing?" 

Troy's cheek twitched. He picked 
Up his glass. "Because she was so 
beautiful." 

"Beautiful?" Mavis looked at the 
Hawaiian woman and then at Troy. 
"Darling, you really must be drunk!" 

A few nights later the four of them 
came to our house for dinner. Troy 
had a sunburn. He squirmed in his 
chair, tried to pretend interest while 
Mavis and the Garrisons asked ques- 
tions about our island life, and gulped 
four martinis before we went to the 
table. After dinner some friends ar- 
rived, including David Kimu. the 
Hawaiian. David was Anne's child- 
hood playmate, who became my best 
friend at Columbia. He was now doing 
graduate work in sociology at the 
University of Hawaii. 

David was dressed casually in a red 
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aloha shirt and blue cotton pants. He 
took off his shoes, as most of us do, 
when he came into the house. Seeing 
our guests in more formal clothes 
didn't faze him; he said, "Malihmis?" 
and added, with his brilliant smile, 
"Aloha nut loaV* 

I mentioned Troy's commission and 
said I hoped David would he able to 
help him. David sat on the floor, 
accepted a drink, and asked what 
Troy was most interested in. A few 
minutes after that Troy was Inside 
him, looking comfortable for the first 
lime that evening. They were talking 
about the Islands. 

Peggy Garrison was fascinated with 
David. "What a gorgeous man!" she 
said tinder her breath to Anne. "Did 
you say he was a childhood playmate?" 

"We grew up together/' Anne told 
her. "David was the one who taught 
me to swim, and to hula — among 
other things — " 

1 made a note to tell her to go easy 
on t lie next drink. But the slight 
mockery in Anne's voice went un- 
noticed. The look Peggy turned on 
her held speculation — and the fault- 
iest trace of envy. 

Mavis's mind didn't run in those 
cliannels. She commented, studying 
David with narrowed violet eyes, 
*'Hc'd make a wonderful model. A 
perfect native specimen." 

My hackles rose. 1 lor bore mention- 
ing that David was a sociologist. I 
said instead that most Hawaiians are 
exceptionally handsome people and 
few can match them tor natural grace 
and dignity. 1 was going on in this 



vein when I perceived that Mavis's 
face lud gone blank with boredom, 
and I changed the subject. 

From then on our group was di- 
vided; Troy and David on the floor 
gradually joined by Bill and our other 
friends; Anne and I sitting on the 
punec with the two visiting women 
discussing the smartest places to dine, 
addresses of good local shops, and the 
type of entertainment given by Hono- 
lulu's upper-echelon socialites. When 
those subjects were exhausted Anne 
mentioned the Dillinghams' famous 
Japanese garden, and from there we 
went to descriptions of other Mono- 
lulu show places, a topic which proved 
inexhaustible. Anne can manage that 
sort of thing gracefully. For me it 
was heavy going; I finally broke away 
with the excuse that I'd better mix 
some drinks. Out in the kitchen 
I offered myself a dividend. 

When I returned to the living room 
David was saying that Hawaiian chants 
arc wonderful but difficult to describe* 
Under the influence of my private 
dividend, I broke in with: "Why 
don't we play some records?" 

This brought the usual result: we 
spent the rest of the night singing 
and doing hulas. The party broke up 
at 2 and Troy left only at his wife's 
insistence. 

Anne reproached me the next day. 
"You were remiss as a host, fella. 1 
don't think Mavis Purcell will for- 
give you." 

"I'm sorry," I said unregrctfully. 
"I should have realized folklore would 
be too deep for Troy's wife." 
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"Don't make the mistake of label- 
ing her stupid," Anne warned. "She 
knows exactly what she wants — and 
she's got it. You can be sure she has 
no intention of giving it up." 

"So who cares? ' I retorted. 
"They're nothing in our lives. David 
will take Troy in hand from now on. 
We can put the Purcells out of mind." 

But a week or so later conscience 
drove me to the hotel to inquire 
how they were getting along. I was 
startled when the room clerk said 
that Mr. Purcell was out of town, 
but did I wish to speak to Mrs. 
Purcell? I said no, guiltily, and turned 
to encounter the Garrisons. When 
they invited me to have a drink I 
consented, hoping to hear news of 
Troy. 

"He's on some other island," Peggy 
said in a disapproving tone. "That 
Hawaiian we met at your house sent 
him over to stay at some kind of 
native village." 

We were on the terrace of the 
Royal with an excellent view of 
Waikiki curving out toward Diamond 
Head. Peggy waved a hand. "The 
beach is crawling with Hawaiians. 
And this island has plenty of scenery. 
Why should Troy have to sneak off — " 

"Peggy!" Her husband interrupted. 
She flashed an angry look at him. 

She was afraid, I thought. The 
little flicker of desire she had felt at 
the sight of David was immediately 
quenched. 

"All right," Peggy said. "He didn't 
sneak off. He told us where he was 
going. Bui he's been gone a week, 



while Mavis is stuck here. Why did 
he choose some place where he knows 
she can't go with him?" 

I was beginning to feel uneasy. 
"Why couldn't she go?" 

"Because," Peggy informed me, 
"the place he went to can't be reached 
except by plane. And Mavis is deathly 
afraid of flying. That's why they came 
on the Lurlinc instead of by Clipper." 

At this I felt even more disquieted. 
I thanked them for the drink and 
left. Bill caught up with me just as 
I got into the car. 

"Look, John." He hesitated. 

"What's on your mind?" 

"If you know where Troy is you 
might hint that he should get back 
here pretty soon. Mavis doesn't feel 
well. She got a skin rash from eating 
fresh pineapple." 

"Many tourists do. I forgot to cau- 
tion her about that." 

"It upset her quite a bit. She 
stayed in the room a couple of days 
until it went away. But she's afraid 
something else might happen." 

"You mean," I said, "Mavis might 
be finding this climate too much for 
her?" 

He grinned and nodded. Then he 
grew more serious. "I'm speaking as 
a friend of Troy's now, as well as his 
insurance broker. He's lucky he car- 
ries a good policy with us because he 
might not be able to get another. 
The guy really needs a complete rest. 
When he's home he works like crazy 
— won't take care of himself. I'd like 
to see him stay his month out." He 
looked at me, then added uncomfort- 
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ably, "Mavis and Peggy art* pretty 
thick. Neither of them would appreci- 
ate knowing that I — " 

"Don't worry. I won't mention it." 

I went home and called David. 
When he told me where he had sent 
Troy, I was really disturbed. I hung 
up and said to Anne, "Troy PurceLI 
has gone to Kauai. His wife is here 
alone. And she's been showing symp- 
toms — " I repeated what Bill had 
told me, but added, "She may look 
delicate. I'll bet she's tough as an 
elephant." 

"Remember the elephant's other 
attribute," Anne reminded me. "Both 
times that Troy Purcell's had a taste 
of island life, he forgot his wife en- 
tirely. Why don't you call him?" 

"There's no telephone." When I 
told her where on Kauai he had gone, 
Anne said slowly, "I wonder why 
David did that?" 

"I have a hunch Troy insisted on 
it." I was remembering our conver- 
sation by the sea wall at the Queen's 
Surf. "What should I do, Anne?" 

"Weil," she said, "he is in a way 
your responsibility. You'd better go 
after him." 

I worried in the inter-island plane 
all the way to Kauai. David had sent 
me there when I talked to him about 
research for my story. It hadn't upset 
my emotional balance. But then my 
choice had been made; the islands 
were my home, not a tantalizing 
glimpse of loveliness I must put be- 
hind me after a brief vacation. For an 
artist, high-strung and susceptible, 



there might be no more dangerous 
place in all Hawaii — perhaps in all 
the world — to send a man like Troy. 

Tourist literature calls Kauai The 
Garden Isle. But to many Polynesians 
the island is a haunted place. There 
are even a few white people who 
claim they cannot stand more than 
a few weeks of its atmosphere. Oldest 
of the Hawaiian group, Kauai pos- 
sesses jagged mountains, unexplored 
legendary canyons, valleys into which 
waterfalls thunder to become rivers 
cascading to the sea, sacred regions 
where ancient heiaus still stand and 
ghost drums herald nightly proces- 
sions of ghostly Hawaiian warriors. 

On the northern coast of Kauai 
there exist today a few isolated com- 
munities in valleys as lovely as the 
Garden of Eden, hidden between 
awesome rock walls and accessible 
only by tortuous trails prc-dating 
King Kamehameha. In these localities 
the rhythm of Polynesian life has 
hardly changed; here people grow 
taro and weave lauhala, toss nets from 
rocky ledges into a churning sea, 
spear fish at night with fytfyti torches 
flaring orange over black, waters. In 
such a place certain personalities suc- 
cumb irresistibly to enchantment of 
the spirit. 

And Troy Purcell had been there 
a week. 

Since the coastal approach to the 
village is unnavigable, he had been 
taken there by plane, and it was in the 
same Piper Cub, piloted by a Hawaiian 
named Kconi, that I went after him. 
I didn't know what pretext I would 
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use to l>ring him back to Honolulu. 

But none was necessary. When we 
settled on the landing strip near the 
lagoon a group came to meet us, and 
among them was Troy. 

"Hi, John. Glad you decided to 
come over." As he reached the plane 
he called to the pilot, "Keoni! You're 
a day ahead of time." 

Hawaiians gathered around us, ask- 
ing, "How's the fishing 3 What news 
from Lihue? Did you bring canned 
milk?" Troy and I withdrew to the 
edge of the palm grove and lit ciga- 
rettes. 

He didn't seem different, except 
that his redness had turned to brown 
and his waist must have been thinner 
because he had difficulty keeping his 
pants up. He wore an unbuttoned 
cotton shirt and he was barefoot. 

"I've found my models," he said. 
"A couple are coming over to ( )ahu to 
pose for me. One of them is Kconi." 

"When will you start to work?" 
I was careful to keep relief out of my 
voice. 

"I was planning to leave tomorrow, 
but wc may as well go today. Unless," 
lie looked as if it had just occurred to 
him, "you have some reason for 
staying here?" 

"No. I just came to see how you're 
getting on." 

"I'm fine," he said. "I've never 
been so — hey, Lala! That's my other 
model. Isn't she a beauty?" 

I studied the girl as she walked 
toward us. She was tall, superbly 
modeled under the cotton dress she 
wore; in her way (not the Dorothy 



Lamour way nor even with the sullen 

sccrctivencss of Gauguin's Tahitiam) 
she was very beautiful. I Icr hair was 
glossy black and from the thickness 
of the braids around her head looked 
to be quite long; the seriousness of 
her great dark eyes was belied by up- 
tilted corners of her wide, exquisitely 
carved Hawaiian mouth. 

"This is Lala Kealoha," Troy said. 

She smiled as Troy mentioned my 
name. "David Kimu has spoken often 
of you." 

"Is David a friend of yours?" 

"I've met him here a few times. 
But he is a long time aikane of my 
brother Umi." 

"Do you live here?" I waved at the 
small village behind us. 

"Not now. I have a waitress job in 
Lihue. I've been visiting my grand- 
mother. Troy wanted to do some 
sketches and 1 stayed over a few days 
to pose for him." She turned to go. 
"I've got to fix kaukpit for Kconi — 
he wants to start back as soon as he 
eats. See you later on Oahu." 

"Where will she stay in Honolulu?" 
I asked Troy. 

"With her brother. David took mc 
to meet him the day after wc were 
at your house. Suppose w,e fyuJffW 
too? Fish and pot?" 

"You mean you really like it? Few 
tourists do." 

"Never gave it any thought. That 
was what we had here and it tasted 
fine to mc. I^et's go." 

We ate with the Hawaiian family 
Troy had been living with, a meal 
consisting of steamed Lmlaus (salt 
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salmon, butterfish, and pork wrapped 
in //' leaves), poi, and coconut pud- 
ding. All this time I was wondering 
when Troy would mention his wife. 

He finally did while we were wait- 
ing for Keoni. I sat in the shade as 
Troy stretched out, bare to the waist, 
in the sun nearby. "This feels good," 
hfi said; and then, quietly: "How's 
Mavis? I suppose she was the one who 
sent you." 

"I haven't seen her. But the Garri- 
sons told me she hasn't been feeling 
well, and I thought you should 
know." 

"What's wrong with her?" His 
voice was completely emotionless. 

When I told him he made no com- 
ment. Presently he said, still in that 
same flat voice, "Before we were mar- 
ried we planned to travel, have all 
kinds of adventures. The first six 
hundred wc saved, we went to Mex- 
ico. Mavis hated it — the people, 
the heat, the little village where we 
stayed. She got dysentery and we had 
to come home. She was months get- 
ting over it. When medical bills 
began to pile up I took on a few com- 
mercial jobs to get us out of the bole. 
They liked my stutf. They paid — 
good Lord, how they paid!" 

His face began to twitch. He rolled 
over and looked out at the green sea. 
"Can't get enough of this sun," he 
said. "Been soaking it up like a blotter 
since I came here." 

Shortly after Troy came back, 
Mavis invited us to lunch and swim 
with them. We lay under an umbrella 



at Waikiki and chatted; or rather, 
Anne and I chatted with Mavis while 
Troy brooded at the horizon. When 
Mavis asked him once if he felt all 
right, he started and then said ab- 
stractedly of course he did, he was just 
going nuts watching the colors of 
that water. 

It was a brilliant day and the 
Kanaka surf was running. Far, far 
out were the dark heads of swimmers 
waiting for the next big comber. 
Nearer shore the water was tranquil, 
a shimmering turquoise and emerald, 
jade and chrysoprase and tourmaline. 

I said to Troy, "It's the reef that 
causes it." 

He sent me a grateful look. "Varia- 
tions in depth? Of course! Then the 
light makes different refractions. This 
light!" He almost groaned the words. 
"Those poor fools in New York are 
so used to living under a pall of soot 
that they never see — " 

The rest was a mumble. 

1 didn't properly register his pro- 
noun, because my attention switched 
to Mavis. "How do you keep that 
lovely golden color?" she was asking, 
admiring Anne's legs. "You're blonde, 
too. I just turn pink and my skin 
hurts." 

"Difference in pigmentation, I sup- 
pose." Anne added generously, "Of 
course, my skin isn't nearly as delicate 
as yours." 

I noticed then that Mavis's hair 
was streaked and faint spidery lines 
showed at the edge of her sun glasses. 
She was closer to Troy's forties than 
Yd realized. 
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When I mentioned this later to 
Anne she said, "I thought so, too. 
It's probably important to her to 
look young and fragile. I feel sorry 
for Mavis." 

"Why?" 

"Because she lives with a man who 
is completely creative, while she can 
create nothing." 

"Artists aren't the only creative 
people in the world," 1 protested, sur- 
prised to find myself defending Troy's 
wife. "Building a good marriage, 
having children, those things are — " 
My voice faded. Then I said trium- 
phantly, "How about that perfect 
apartment of theirs?" 

Anne's bare shoulders moved. We 
were in the bedroom and she sat at 
the dressing table getting ready for 
guests who were coming to play Mah 
fongg. She picked up her lipstick and 
leaned toward the mirror. "'I had 
another letter from Leila Morgan 
yesterday. I meant not to show it to 
you for a while, but — it's in my 
white purse, hanging on the back of 
the closet door." 

Part of the letter said: "Please tell 
Mrs. Purcell that her decorator was 
here recently to report success in 
finding a duplicate of the silver giran- 
dole which was stolen. He also said 
that he copied this decor for her, 
at her direction, from the Paris apart- 
ment of Madame Juliette Gauntier, 
the aunt who reared Mrs. Purcell. The 
decorator was touched by her senti- 
mental desire to recreate the back- 
ground of her childhood. You should 
have heard Hank howl when the 



man left. People envy us our luck in 
being here, they rave about Mavis 
Purcell's exquisite taste and original- 
ity. What tickles Hank is that he 
remembers doing a feature on her for 
his home town paper, the Milwaukee 
Journal. She had just been chosen 
one of those beer beauties, which 
gave her a start in modeling. Her 
name was Maria Schlanger then, 
and shc'il never been nearer Paris 
than Milwaukee. . . ." 

I sat and stared at Anne's reflec- 
tion. She went on tying a ribbon 
around her hair and said nothing. 
"Where," I finally asked, "do you 
suppose she got the idea?" 

"For the apartment? From a book 
of interiors, possibly, or some old 
copy of a Paris magazine. Don't look 
so shocked, Johnny. It's a harmless 
act. I wouldn't have shown you the 
letter if I hadn't been so pig-headed 
about making my point." 

"You made it." I stood up. "I'm 
going to have a drink." 

I made a double Collins, then put 
on some records and sat down to 
finish my drink and wait for Anne. 
I couldn't concentrate — I was trying 
to remember souk- oi the German 1 
had picked up in the E.T.O, When I 
finally got it, what kept running 
fantastically through my mind was 
the fact that Schlanger means snake 
— and there are no snakes in Hawaii. 

The next day Mavis called to an- 
nounce that Troy was ready to go to 
work. "Those models have finally 
arrived. He's found a place in some 
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valley where he wants to take you, 
to discuss illustrations for the first 
installment." 

"What valley?" I asked, but she 
couldn't remember. I suggested pick- 
ing Troy up and she said she would 
tell him to be ready. Mavis's voice 
sounded strained and I remembered 
Troy's habit of getting drunk before 
he began a job. The sooner he got that 
binge over with, the better we'd ail 
feel. 

The valley was Manoa, a favorite 
residential district of Oahu, but the 
road Troy took me on was one I 
might never have found without 
direction. We drove through the 
thickly settled section, past old houses 
deep in gardens, past newer modern 
dwellings and apartment buildings, 
to the head of the valley and a 
narrow lane which twisted up a 
hillside and ended at two frame 
cottages whose high foundations were 
deep in red ginger. A single hard- 
surfaced drive served both houses, 
widening toward separate garage 
buildings. Concrete steps led down 
from small rear porches, and on one 
of these a tall smiling man appeared 
and greeted us. 

His name was Umi Kealoha, and 
Troy had been directed* to him by 
David. Umi said, "Will you come 
in? My sister will be hack soon." 

We entered through the kitchen, 
which contained a stove, refrigerator, 
and chipped porcelain sink under 
the window overlooking the drive- 
way. The rest of the house was 
equally simple, furnished with creak- 



ing wicker and dime-store curtains. 
Umi showed us the four rooms with 
a pride which I understood after 
learning that he had built both 
houses himself. He had a small orches- 
tra which played for local parties 
and occasional nightclub engage- 
ments. The identical house next door, 
he told us, had been occupied by his 
parents. 

"They've gone back to Kauai," 
he said. "My father's a good mechanic 
but he doesn't like living in the 
city. And now our fishing huts 
beginning to pay, so he can go home." 

He explained that the Piper Cub 
which (lew us to the village was part 
of a cooperative which the people 
had recently formed. They owned a 
sampan and the plane was used to 
spot schools of tuna, mullet, and red 
snapper which ran off the northern 
coast of the island. Keoni, who had 
learned to fly in the army, scouted 
at an altitude of about a thousand 
feet, and when he located a school of 
fish he dropped signals to the waiting 
sampan. 

"Used to bring in five, sometimes 
six tons on a good day," Umi said. 
"Now they get eight and ten from 
a single school. Want to come out 
front? We're rehearsing." 

We followed him to the lanai 
where in the sun three men 
sat with instruments. We listened 
while they played Ke Kali Net Au-> 
the Hawaiian Wedding Song. 

Troy was restless. He finally asked, 
"Where's Lala?" 

"She went swimming." 
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Troy's face showed disappointment. 
Umi said, "Not at the beach. Very 
near here. Want to go find her?" 

He looked at our feet doubtfully. 
I began to unlace my sneakers, ex- 
plaining to Troy, "The trail will be 
ifippery. It rains almost every day 
lien-. Remember that rainbow we 
saw the morning you arrived?" 

Troy's delight was out of propor- 
tion to the value of the information 
I gave him. "So it came from here?" 
He sat down immediately and re- 
moved his shoes. We rolled up trouscr 
legs and started out. 

Skidding and slipping, clutching 
branches of mountain apple and guava 
trees, we climbed the banks of the 
stream. As we pushed through thick 
growth of /; and ginger we heard 
the waterfall, and we heard voices, 
too. But when we reached the pool 
no one seemed to be there. 

Troy cupped his hands and yelled, 
"Lala!" 

She appeared from behind the falls, 
hastily tying a lavalava around her 
waist. "Oh, it's you," she said. She 
called over her shoulder, "Keoni. 
Come on out." 

Keoni started toward us, laughing. 
"We thought it was strangers," he 
said. "No clothes!" 

"Here!" She tossed shorts into the 
pool 1 Ic waded to shallow water and 
put them on. 

"We're ready to start to work, 
Troy," Lala said. "Are you?" 

"Yes," Troy answered. 

And that was all. We never once 
discussed ideas for illustrating the first 



installment. I knew that what he 
painted would be right. And it was. 
It look him ten days to finish the two 
pictures which would be sent to the 
mainland immediately. When, after 
we congratulated him, Mavis com- 
mented that he generally worked 
much faster, he explained that light 
was sometimes poor at the pool and 
that the sittings had been interrupted 
by showers. 

"Why don't you work here, then, 
instead of in that funny little shack?" 

"I can't," he said. "It's got to be* 
done there." 

He did a lot of work in the cottage 
— background layouts, preliminary 
sketches, and so forth. Umi had 
offered him the house next door and 
Troy went there every day. He had 
the telephone connected so Mavis 
could reach him, and she brought a 
lunch once in a while and read novels 
while Troy worked. 

At this jioini my new book came 
back from the publisher with sugges 
tions for revisions and these necessi- 
tated a trip to Kona to check on 
background detail. 1 did a lot of run- 
ning around there and then settled 
at the Volcano House to finish the 
rewrite, which took two long weeks. 
When I came home I asked Anne 
about the Purcells, and she brought 
me up to date while we had dinner. 

"How's Troy?" I asked. "Did he 
have his binge?" 

"Apparently," she said, "he has 
been too busy. Troy iust sent the 
third group of illustrations off by air 
freight." 
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"That was the beach scene. Where 
did he paint it? At Hanauma?" 

"No. He decided on Waimea, where 
there are fewer people. The pictures 
were wonderful. But there was almost 
a tragedy that day." 

"What happened?" 

Anne told me briefly. The Garri- 
sons had gone to Maui, where BUI was 
visiting one of his company's branch 
offices, and without their companion- 
ship Mavis was lonefy. Troy suggested 
that since Waimea was on a side of 
the island which she had not seen, 
she should come along and they would 
have a picnic. While everybody was 
occupied, Troy at his easel and the 
[ lawaiian group in poses he had given 
them, Mavis decided to go wading. 
She was knee-deep when a sudden 
gigantic wave knocked her down and 
the undertow caught her. Mavis's 
scream brought Troy running; he 
plunged in after her, only to be 
caught as she was. The Hawaiians 
made a chain of hands and rescued 
them, and when they were safe ashore 
Umi told Mavis that there was no 
reef at Waimea, the 'beach was posted 
Unsafe for Swimming. Hadn't she seen 
the warning sign? No, she hadn't, and 
it was not until they packed for the 
trip home that Troy discovered he 
had tossed his shirt over the warning 
sign when he set up his easel nearby. 

"Is Mavis all right now?" I asked. 

"She's had a shock. She doesn't say 
so but I think she wants to go home. 
She says the climate is affecting Troy, 
too; he has never taken so long over a 
job. And the month at Royal is up." 



"What does Troy say?" 

"He says they can move into the 
empty cottage next to Umi. It won't 
cost them anything. Mavis would be 
really isolated there — " Anne pushed 
her coffee cup aside. "I have an idea, 
Johnny. Troy insisted on no pub- 
licity, but — considering what is 
involved — suppose we call a few 
people and mention that the Purcells 
are in Honolulu?" 

I was at the telephone before she 
finished speaking. 

The following week there was a 
reception at the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts, to meet Troy Purcell. Then 
the Davis Galleries at Waikiki had a 
showing of local sketches Troy had 
made, plus layouts for the illustra- 
tions already finished. Troy was work- 
ing that day, but Mavis presided 
prettily, wearing blue organza and an 
expression of wifely pride. Then we 
read about luncheons, bridge parties, 
and a tea in her honor. Finally we 
heard that the Purcells had moved to 
Manoa ; the Sunday Advertiser de- 
voted a page to photographs: Troy at 
his easel and Mavis in a silk kimono 
arranging anthuriums and hanging 
fishnet draperies around the windows 
of the cottage. 

I went to see them that afternoon. 
Troy was working in the dining room, 
which had become his studio. Mavis 
was in the front room reading a book 
by William Roughead. Crossing 
their lanai I had heard music from 
the house next door; it was less audi- 
ble in their living room, because 
windows on that side were closed. 
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Mavis seemed delighted to have a 
visitor. She called to Troy to mix 
some drinks, and he came out with a 
blank look. But he smiled when he 
saw me, and said, "You haven't been 
around for a long time. Aloha, John. 
Pchea oe?" 

"I'm fine," I said. "How's the work 
going?" 

"I'm almost finished," He turned 
to his wife with a puzzled expression. 
"What was it you told me to do?" 

"Drinks, dear," she said, and he 
nodded and started to the kitchen. 

"How do you like housekeeping in 
Hawaii?" I asked. Mavis said she 
liked it very much. The domestic 
problem was certainly simpler, wasn't 
it? 

"We can get a gardener and maid 
here for halt what I pay my cook at 
home. Lala cooks fairly well, too. 
Did you know that she is a high school 
graduate?" 

"Really?" I felt that familiar rise 
of the hackles again. With the excuse 
of helping Troy, I went out to the 
kitchen. He was struggling with ice 
cubes from the battered trays in the 
old refrigerator. 

"Make mine light," I told him. 
"We're going to a party tonight." 

"Same for me," he said. "I've got 
work to do." 

We heard laughter from the other 
house and Troy went to the screened 
door, hesitated, then came back. At 
my questioning look he said, "Thought 
I'd ask them over for a drink. They'd 
be glad to see you." He lowered his 
voice. "The gang used to come over 



ohen. Recently they've stayed away. 
For some reason, they're uncom- 
fortable here." 

I cast around for some acceptable 
excuse. "Is it since Mavis began 
decorating?" 

He nodded and regarded me with 
that perplexed look he so often wore. 

"It might be the fishnet," 1 said. 
"Many Hawaiians arc superstitious, 
especially about fishing, probably 
because from early times their sur- 
vival has depended largely on it. And 
since Keoni makes his living from 
fishing, and Mavis has — " 

"And what has Mavis done now?" , 

Troy and I turned guiltily. Mavis 
stood in the doorway. 

"Do tell me," she urged. "Troy 
knows that I wouldn't for the world 
do anything to oft end his precious 
Hawaiians." 

I could feel my face growing hot. 
"It's the fishnet on your windows. 
Many Hawaiians believe that a net 
should never be hung overhead, or 
draped around a room in any manner 
which suggests its; actual use." 1 
added lamely, "Of course, it is just 
superstition — " 

"That doesn't matter," she said. 
"Troy will take it down." 

The big man hesitated, holding our 
drinks. She took them from him and 
turned her back to us as she began 
setting glasses on a tray. "Go ahead, 
Troy." Her voice shook. "Take the 
net down. Now." 

Troy didn't say a word. He went 
into the front room, unhooked the 
net, carried it to the rear door, and 
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tossed it outside. Then he came back 
and picked up his glass, still silent. I 
studied him, puzzled. There was a 
change in him I could not identify. 
He had lost a lot of weight and it 
could have been that, and his deep 
ta n , wh ic h mad e him loo k more 
vital. No. There was something else. 
Then I realized — Troy had also lost 
his tic. 

Mavis had been putting cheese 
crackers on a dish. She led us to the 
front room, carrying the tray. She 
handed me a drink, sipped her own, 
and. said in a hostessy voice, "You 
know the Erickssons, I believe? I 
understand he is a very successful 
an hitect?" 

"Yes," I said. "His wife was in 
Anne's graduating class at Punahou. 
They have a very beautiful house at 
Black Point." 

"I've heard about it," she said. 
"They're giving a party for us to- 
night. We'll probably see you there." 

Wc saw them there, but not for 
long. That was the night Troy got 
hilariously drunk and broke a table 
lamp when he tried to do a hula. 
Joe and Helen Ericksson helped 
Mavis get him into Umi's old car, 
and after they had gone Helen looked 
ruefully at the shattered lamp. 

Her husband said, "I heard that 
Troy goes on a spree before he starts a 
job — but isn't he almost finished?" 

"Yes. He is almost finished." For a 
moment I thought there was a signifi- 
cant tone in Anne's voice. 

Half an hour later the telephone 
rang and /oe answered. 



"Mavis? I. hope you got home all 
right." He listened and said reassur- 
ingly, "If he shows up here we'll take 
good care of him. And we'll see that 
he gets back safely. You just go 
bed and don't worry." 

He hung up and explained, "Tr~ 
wouldn't go into the house with her, 
insisting he was having a fine time 
here and wanted to come back to the 
party. Before she could stop him, he 
started the car again and drove off. 
The poor girl is terribly concerned." 

Troy never showed up. Our party 
was spoiled; we spent the balance of 
the evening in an atmosphere of 
strain, waiting for him. As we said 
good night to the Erickssons, Joe 
said, "I'm sorry we didn't get a chance 
to know Troy Purcell better. They'll 
be leaving soon, won't they?" 

"Yes," I answered, and added fer- 
vently to myself, "I certainly hope 
so." 

Another week went by. Anne told 
me one day, when I came out of my 
office at the end of a morning's work: 
"David called. We're invited to a 
luau tomorrow. At Waimanalo. Given 
by the Kealohas." 

"Swell! What's the occasion?" 

"It's a double celebration. For 
Troy, because he has delivered the 
last illustration. And for Lala. She 
and Keoni are getting married." 

So that was why Umi's orchestra 
had been rehearsing the wedding song. 
"I didn't know," I said. "When?" 

"As soon as they return to Kauai. 
Keoni is leaving immediately. Lala 
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will stay long enough to buy her 
kitchen equipment and a trousseau." 

"With the money she got for 
modeling," I said slowly. "Does Troy 
know?" At Anne's shrug I said, "I'm 
going to call him and see 'what I can 
find out." 

All I found out was that Troy 
seemed in a high mood. 

"My check's on the way," he 
said. "Tomorrow's the day we really 
'go for broke.' Why don't you ride 
over with us? You haven't lived 
until you've traveled in our jalopy. 
Vintage 1936. Bought it for sixty-five 
dollars from Umi's father." 

The Purcclls arrived just after the 
mailman, and we saw that Troy had 
not exaggerated the condition of his 
car. It was an ancient Chevrolet with 
battered fenders and rattling doors 
which Anne and I regarded with 
suspicion as we rounded sharp turns 
down the Pali road. The doors stayed 
closed, however, and we stowed our 
beach bags at each side of ourselves 
and braced together in the center, 
being careful of the flat package 
which stood against the driver's seat. 

"What is it?" I asked, and all 
Troy would say was, "Surprise. You'll 
see later." 

The old car chugged along and 
Troy sang jubilantly, "Oh, we're 
going to a hul^ilau, a hukj, htil{i, hukj> 

Anne and I exchanged glances, 
wondering if his ebullience could be 
genuine. 

Mavis seemed happy, too. She 
glanced back and chat tcred about 



furnishing the cottage: she had found 
some nice little bamboo tables, she 
said, and Grossman-Moody had really 
wonderful fabrics — she thought of 
using hand-blocked linen in a //-leaf 
design. 

"We'll paint the floors dark green," 
she told us. "And with lauhala 
mats and some reed furniture, with 
our Kelly etching and the Tennant 
and a few of Troy's things, it will 
be quite charming." 

"Aren't you spending a lot of 
effort," Anne asked, "on someone 
else's house?" 

Mavis turned completely around 
then, and her smile was very bright. 
"Oh, it's going to be our house. 
That's what Troy plans to use his 
check for." 

"And when we sell the stuff we 
left in New York," Troy called back, 
"we'll get a new car. This heap's 
going to be put out to pasture." 

We had begun to descend the 
steepest section of the road and he 
held the hand-brake as he drove. 
"She froze once," he said. "Nearly 
scared us both to death. We had 
started to a party — " 

"That was the night we went to 
the Erickssons," Mavis put in. 

"What a night that was!" Troy 
said. "As we started out, 1 parked on 
the drive and went back to close 
the garage door; Umi's father left 
tools there and we keep it locked. 
The car rolled down the drive and 
the hand-brake stuck. Mavis tried 
to cut off the motor and yanked the 
key out instead. This girl's a quick 
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thinker. She jerked the wheel and 
landed against a papaya tree at the 
bottom of the road. You should have 
heard those melons squashing!" 

"And you should have heard me 
scream!" Mavis said. "The brake is 
all right now. I had it fixed." She 
added fondly, "Troy is utterly hope- 
less about remembering things." 

The drive to Watmanalo took over 
an hour. During that time neither 
of the Purcells mentioned Lala and 
Keoni, or the second reason why the 
Kealohas were cele bra ting wi t h a 
luau. 

There was a crowd by the time 
we arrived. At the side of the house 
a long table had been contrived by 
laying planks across wooden trestles. 
Hawaiian women moved leisurely 
about in cotton hofofas, arranging 
fern fronds and hibiscus blossoms 
on the bare wood, laying fresh ti 
leaves in the center which they filled 
With speckled mangoes, bananas, and 
pineapples. They gossiped and joked, 
exchanging remarks in a mixture of 
pidgin, Hawaiian, and phrases of 
English. 

"Isn't the table pretty!" Mavis 
exclaimed, and turned to one of the 
women. "Do you think 1 could help?" 

"Sure. Ask in the kitchen. There's 
plenty to do." 

Mavis went toward the rear of 
the. house and I stared after her. 
Troy's wife had certainly suffered 
a sea-change. Anne was looking at 
her too, and Anne's face was sober. 
She met my glance and shrugged, 
then caught my hand. 
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"Let's change, shall \vc?" 

We got into bathing suits and 
went down to the beach where 
Archie Kamaka had already prepared 
the pit. People were rushing back 
and forth, heaping fuel on the nearby 
fire which heated the stones. Archie 
raked coals aside and nodded; the 
rocks were red. Next came the ritual 
of putting the pigs into the una. 

Reverent assistants scraped fire from 
the rocks. Archie, scowling in con- 
centration, dipped into a calabash 
of cold water and snatched a stone 
which he flung into the pit. More 
followed until the imu was lined with 
hot stones; then fresh banana leaves 
were laid over them and the pigs 
carefully placed in the center. Their 
sides were braced with red yams, 
packages of laulau were added, and 
breadfruit and bananas and crayfish 
and small mysterious bundles wrapped 
in leaves, until at last hot rocks 
were stuffed into the middles of the 
pigs and the whole was covered with 
leaves, more rocks, a layer of wet 
burlap, and shovelfuls of sand. 

"Hey! Isn't this something?" The 
Garrisons had joined us. "My mouth 
is watering already," Bill said. "How 
long will it take to cook?" 

"Three or four hours." That was 
David Kimu, coming to greet us. 

I heard Peggy's indrawn breath 
as she saw David, who had just come 
out of the water. Wet black hair 
curled on his head, muscles rippled 
in his thighs as he moved toward 
us, wearing a red malo. He winked 
at Anne and me, fully aware of the 
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sensation he was causing. Peggy stam- 
mered that it was delightful to see 
him again and avoided looking at her 
husband, whose opu bulged over 
Polynesian print shorts. 

"The idea," David told them, 
"is to keep busy. We're about ready 
for the hutylau. Come along to the 
water." He led us seaward, explaining 
to Bill that Jmhj means pull and 
lau means leaf, from the ti leaves 
which are used to frighten fish into 
the net. 

At the shore a crowd had gathered, 
and we saw Troy there, with Lala. 
They were watching Keoni and two 
other men launch a boat loaded with 
the long net which would be dropped 
in a horseshoe pattern into the sea. 
Anne and I walked behind the Garri- 
sons and wc heard Peggy say, "Is 
that his famous model? What's so 
terrific about her?" 

Her husband chuckled. "Take an- 
other look, Peg," 

Lala was wearing an old woolen 
bathing suit which was mended in 
moth-eaten spots. It was tight on her, 
but Lala was indifferent to that. Her 
long hair blew into her face and she 
brushed it back and laughed and said 
something to Troy. The net was being 
dropped and he picked it up and they 
look hold, Troy's hands grasping the 
rope behind hers. 

Bill muttered, "Now I understand 
why Troy forgets everything but his 
art." 

Peggy's voice was sharp with spite. 
"It's a good thing he has Mavis to 
handle his affairs for him. Otherwise 



he might find himseif in a mess." 

Wc caught up the net and waited 
for the boat to return. 

"Troy insisted the other day he 
doesn't want to keep up his policy." 
Bill seemed to feel a need to explain 
his wife's remark. "He's carrying 
thirty thousand life, and claims he 
won't be making enough in the future 
to meet payments. I tried to con- 
vince him he was crazy, but evidently 
it took Mavis to bring him to his 
senses. When I reported to the home 
office, they wrote back that they had 
just received his check for the 
premium." 

We had taken our places behind 
the Garrisons; now we moved for- 
ward as the boat finished its slow 
circle and dropped the last of the net. 
Peggy began to sque:il with incite- 
ment. Under cover of her noise, Anne 
said to me, "I want to talk to you." 

I left the group and followed Anne 
to the house. We sat in the shade and 
lit cigarettes. Anne's face was serious 
as she watched the group on the sand. 
Keoni squatted with shoulders bent 
over the mullet he held ; bright 
scales flew from his knife. Lala was 
beside him and Troy knell opposit^; 
They laughed, then their faces sob- 
ered at something Troy said and 
Lala put her hand on Troy's arm and 
spoke very solemnly. Keoni- looked 
at Troy and nodded. The young 
couple seemed to be making some 
kind of promise. 

Anne said, "1 don't like this." 

"What don't you like?" 

"This situation between them." 
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"Between whom? Troy and Lala?" 

"Between Troy and his wife. They 
are trying — at least, she is trying — 
to make us believe something which 
is phony." 

My w i fe was not a worrie r by 
nature. I asked, "What do you mean, 
'phony'?'* 

"I don't believe they really agree 
about staying in the Islands." 

"Do you think he'll change his 
mind?" 

"I think Mavis will try to change 
it for him. If she isn't able to do 
- that ... I wish I knew how he 
really feels about Lala." 

"Well," I said, rising, "there's one 
way to find out. Let's ask David." 

Before we could talk to David we 
were interrupted by the arrival of one 
of the most honored guests. A very 
old Hawaiian lady appeared and was 
greeted by shouts of welcome. She 
was Lala's grandmother, come trom 
Kauai that day to give her blessing 
to the young couple. Kaahumanu 
Kaiulani Kcaloha was snowy-haired 
and dignified, the purple holoku she 
wore hung loose on her tall, thin 
body. She embraced Lala and hung 
around her neck a lei of mofyham 
and maile from their valley home; 
she went through the same ceremony 
with Keoni. 

Then she was seated in a canvas 
chair while David announced, "It 
is time to drink a toast, to drink 
many toasts!" There was a buzz 
of agreement and paper cups were 
handed around. The first toast was 
nto Lala's grandmother, with con- 



gratulations for her bravery in making 
the trip to our island by plane; her 
first and probably her last flight. 

Then we drank to Lala and Keoni 
and wished them happiness and suc- 
cess with the fishing hui and many 
children. 

And last, to Troy, who laughed 
with delight and when he finished his 
drink said, "Now I have a small gift 
for my two friends. To remember 
this time, and because — " he put an 
armaround each of them and finished: 
"Me ife aloha pau ole." 

My love for you will never die. 

David handed him the package 
we had brought in the car, and when 
Troy unwrapped it everyone moved 
forward to admire his gift. 

It was a portrait of Lala and Keoni, 
in the pool near the cottage. Both 
were naked, as Troy must olten have 
seen them. Lala was sitting at the 
edge of the pool, leaning slightly 
backward and laughing as Keoni knelt 
and fastened ginger blossoms in her 
hair. Scattered around them and 
floating on the water were petals of 
white ginger. 

This was a new Troy girl — with- 
out a yearning look. 

Anne and I had moved to the 
edge of the group. Anne whispered, 
"Look!" and I glanced toward the 
house. 

Mavis stood there, clutching to 
her chest the tray from which she 
had just been serving drinks. She 
Seemed frozen in that position. Her 
eyes were narrowed, her lips curled 
back in open hatred. I averted my 
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eyes and muttered to Anne, "I'm 
beginning to see what you mean." 

Announcement of the engagement 
sparked hilarity, Umi's boys began 
to play and everyone called to the 
engaged couple for a hula. Lala pro- 
tested but finally went into the 
house and came out in a yellow 
holokii, a circle of flame hibiscus on 
her head and around her throat. 
Keoni joined her. Then they began 
a courtship dance, the kind of dance 
the tourist never sees. 

Smiling, dark eyes shining, they 
faced each other with knees bent and 
worked down with hips moving in 
a figure-eight; then they rose slowly. 
Keoni began to circle as I.ala did the 
olappa, the measured sway of her 
body accompanied by voluptuous 
undulation of hips while her knees 
lifted sharply in counter-accent and 
the train of her holoJ^u jerked across 
the sand. 

The boys chanted the song; a 
woman oucring herself, reciting to 
her lover her own charms, clinging 
hps and warm breasts and encircling 
arms, the yearning and fire of her 
flesh; watchers grew tense as Lala's 
fingertips caressed her brown skin; 
when she lifted her eyes to Keoni 
in challenge he let out an exultant 
cry and moved toward her in frankly 
mating motions while onlookers held 
their breaths. They finished side by 
side, panting, and the crowd yelled. 

Then, to uproarious applause, Troy 
began to dance. He didn't do badly, 
and what he lacked in grace and 
technique he made up in enthusiasm 



as he courted Lala's delighted grand- 
mother. The old lady simpered, she 
made mock protestations of modesty, 
and finally she rose and finished the 
dance as his partner. 

Troy came over to us a few minutes 
later, his face flushed. "Having a 
■good time?'* 

"Wonderful. We think your picture 
is wonderful, too." 

"I've never enjoyed doing one 
more. How about a drink? I'm taking 
it easy, this is one party where I 
don't want to miss a moment. But 
let me bring you something." 

"Thanks, Troy, but we're doing 
fine — " 

Yells from the vicinity of the MM 
indicated that the big moment had 
arrived. Troy started running, eager 
as a child. 

As we walked toward it, Anne 
said, "While I was changing into my 
suit I read a letter that came j ust as 
we left the house. It was from Leila 
Morgan." 

"Is she fueling better?" 

"Yes. She mentioned how sorry 
they are to hear that the Purcclls 
have changed their mind about giving 
up the apartment." 

"But Mavis said — " I had stopped 
dead still. Anne caught my ellx>w and 
urged me forward. 

"That is what she said." Her voice 
was low. "I wish we knew when Troy 
made the final decision about staying 
here." 

"We can ask David. We were going 
to ask him anyway." 

"That isn't necessary now." 
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I bad decided the same thing. If 
Troy were in love with Lala he would 
never have painted her with Keoni. 
Troy was in love, yes., He had fallen 
in love with life. I wondered whether 
Mavis understood this. 

We looked for David, but he was 
helping at the turn. Archie, who took 
full advantage of his dramatic mo- 
ment, was waiting while his helpers 
scraped away the sand. He posed with 
impressive dignity, straining the pa- 
tience of his audience to the limit as 
they stared at steam rising from the 
pit. Then with a magnificent flourish 
he swept aside brown and wilted 
leaves to reveal the roasted pigs, siz- 
zling with fat, emitting savory vapors. 
A concerted hungry moan rose to the 
evening sky. 

"Ilele mat e «/*' a woman called. 
Come and eat! The crowd broke ranks 
and rushed for places. 

Four men carried the pigs on huge 
faa platters carved with supporting 
feet, and set their steaming burden 
in the center of the table. Lala's 
grandmother rose and there was a 
hush as she began to chant, first a 
kuauhau, the genealogy of the family, 
then a long prayer for the happiness 
of the young couple. She finished and 
sat down, food was passed, and the 
feast was on. Xmu pork, white and 
succulent inside crackling brown skin, 
red yams with the sweetness of honey, 
steamed mullet, chicken in coconut 
milk, briny laulatts, baked bananas, 
tender crabmeat, cool lavender pot 
which blended perfectly with other 
flavors. 



Troy and Mavis sat near Lala's 
grandmother, opposite Lata and Ke- 
oni. The Garrisons were beside them, 
then, there was Umi, who beamed at 
the success of his sister's party. Anne 
and I had taken seats next to David. 
Mavis, I noticed, picked at her food; 
Troy ate as if famished. Drinks were 
passed during dinner and he emptied 
several glasses. David caught me 
watching this and said, "We tipped 
off the bartender. Troy's drinking 
ginger ale." 

J said, "David. I want to talk to 
you after dinner." 

He gave me an odd look. "Okay." 

But after dinner it was difficult to 
find David. Night had come by then 
and torches had been lit and tied to 
several posts. Anne and I looked 
among rocks, behind the house, and 
along the shore where the light did 
not reach. "Do you think he's avoid- 
ing us?" I asked. 

"Perhaps. We've got to find him." 

I called his name several times, and 
finally David stepped out of the 
shadows. "What do you want?" 

"We're worried about the Pur- 
cclls," Anne told him. "Do you know 
when Troy decided definitely to buy 
the house from Umi?" 

"Two weeks ago," David said. 
"Maybe longer than that. I'm not 
sure. Why?" 

"The date is important." 

David shrugged. "Maybe Lala can 
tell you. She saw Troy every day." 

Anne started immediately toward 
where Lala and Keoni stood. They 
were near the steps of the lanai, hold- 
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ing hands as they watched a fat, 
giggling Hawaiian woman dancing 
opposite wizened Archie Kamaka in 
a very wicked hula. Troy was with 
the musicians; he chanted with each 
chorus. 

David started to walk away and I 
followed. "You knew what might 
happen when you sent Troy to Kauai. 
Why did you do it?" 

David turned. Torchlight flared be- 
hind him, silhouetting his body. For a 
moment he was David the primitive, 
the perfect native specimen Mavis had 
labeled him. But it was David the 
civilized who answered. "He asked 
for it." 

"Rut his wife — " 

David's voice was harsh. "She won't 
stay. Soon she'll hate it — and us and 
everything wc mean to him — even 
more than she does now." 

"Then it can't possibly work out. 
She's his wife." 

David jerked his head toward the 
house. Mavis, dainty in her white 
dress, was passing drinks to the Garri- 
sons on a tray, then carrying one to 
Troy, laying an affectionate hand on 
his shoulder as she offered it. 

David looked at me. He made a 
gesture with his two hands like a man 
twisting the neck of a barnyard fowl 
and flinging it to the ground to flap 
its life out. He wheeled and left. 

When I reached the house, Anne 
had drawn Lala aside and they were 
sitting together on the steps. As I 
joined them Anne said, "She doesn't 
know me very well, Johnny. Please 
talk to her." 



I sat down beside Lala. "We wanted 
to ask about Troy and his wife." 

"Yes?" Her lids dropped and she 
was remote. 

I began again. "We know that Troy 
loves you very much, Lala." 

She looked up with quick protest 
and I went on, "We know what kind 
of aloha Troy has for you. Please do 
not misunderstand. We're glad for 
Troy, that he is so happy here. But 
we're concerned about his wife. Do 
you think she really wants to stay?" 

Lala said suddenly, "No! She has 
said that she will not stay. I heard 
her tell him so." 

"When was this?" 

"Two weeks ago." Lala began to 
speak rapidly in a low voice. "I 
heard her tell him she will not slay, 
she cannot endure this place. She 
wants to go home, she says, where 
they can live like civilized human 
beings." 

"How could you know this?" Anne 
demanded. 

"Wc live next door. The first time 
I heard them they had a terrible 
fight. That was the day Troy told 
Umi he will buy the house and will 
pay cash for it when his check comes 
from the magazine. She yelled at him 
that night. Troy told her to shut up 
but she kept on yelling. Finally he 
rushed out of the house and went up 
to the pool and stayed until very late. 
The next day she started again. This 
time she was more quiet." 

"Then how could you hear what 
she said? Did you listen deliberately?" 

"Yes. Kconi and I — Troy still had 
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posing for us to do, and we needed 
the money. I was afraid she might 
persuade him to leave. So I listened. 
I went to the windows on the other 
side of their house, the side away 
from ours. I heard everything." 

"What did you hear?" 

"Troy told her he wanted a di- 
vorce. He said she could go home, 
and according to Territorial law he 
could divorce her for desertion after 
a year and nothing would be in the 
papers. She could have what was in 
their New York bank account and 
all the furniture. She said their sav- 
ings wouldn't last her six months. He 
was very angry that night. He said 
she could sell some of the expensive 
trash she had bought and have enough 
to live on for two years. They had 
a big fight." 

"What else?" 

"Nothing." 

"What do you mean, Lala? No 
more fighting?" 

"That's right. Next day I listened 
again, but they had made up. She told 
him she didn't want a divorce, she 
loved him and only wanted him to 
be happy. He said that if she really 
meant it she would stay here with 
him and make a new life, that he 
never knew how to live uotil he came 
here. When she said living costs as 
much in Honolulu as in New York, 
he told her it depends on what you 
mean by living. He could sell enough 
of his paintings, he said, or he could 
take on a commercial job once in a 
while, and they would be comfort- 
able. Then they made up." 
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"What happened after that?'* 

"Nothing. Troy worked every day, 
he finished the paintings." 

"What did Mavis do?" 

"When she was home she stayed 
in the house, reading. She went out 
a lot. Shopping, she said, getting ideas 
for furnishing the house. And she 
went to parties. I pressed all her 
clothes one day. She has beautiful 
clothes." 

"And she and Troy never had an- 
other argument?" 

"No." Lala stood up. "But I don't 
believe she will stay here long. She 
is an empty woman. It takes a lot 
of money to fill her kind of empti- 
ness, and then it is never filled." 

We watched as she went to join 
Keoni. He asked a question and she 
shook her head and smiled, and then 
they disappeared in the crowd. 

"Let's walk," Anne said. We headed 
for the beach. 

As we paced up and down wc heard 
behind us the voices of singers, occa- 
sional shouts of laughter, cries of 
"Kani fya pilar On with the music. 
The htau was just warming up. 

Anne clung to my arm. Her bare 
shoulder brushed mine as wc walked. 
"Before you joined us I asked Lala if 
she remembered the night Troy got 
drunk at the Erickssons'. She did re- 
member it because that was tin: time 
the car rolled down the hill, and they 
saw how frightened Troy was when 
he ran after it. I think it was shock 
which made him drink that night." 

"But why is that — any of it — 
significant now?" 
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"What I really wanted to know 
from her was where Troy went after 
he got into the car alone and started 
off again. Johnny, he didn't leave — 
he didn't go anywhere! Lala said they 
heard the PurceUs come in -that night. 
Troy was singing and Mavis told him 
to be quiet. He went into the house 
with her, meek as a lamb, and went 
to bed." 

I stopped in my tracks. "Then she 
told a deliberate lie! She even called 
the Erickssons to say how worried 
she was. Now that I think of it, it was 
out of character for Mavis. She's not 
the confiding type." 

Anne urged me into motion and we 
walked again. "No," she agreed, "she's 
not the confiding type, nor does she 
act on impulse, as Troy docs. That 
story to the Erickssons was a calcu- 
lated dramatization, a plant of some 
kind. And for some definite reason." 

We paced in silence for a while. 
"Tell me," Anne said then, "what 
Bill Garrison was saying to you about 
Troy's insurance." 

"You were behind me. You heard 
him." 

"Not every word." 

I slowed my step, scuffing damp 
sand as I concentrated. 

"First, Peggy said it was a good 
thing Troy has Mavis to manage his 
affairs. Then Bill explained that Troy 
carries life insurance of thirty thou- 
sand and had told him he wanted to 
drop it because he doesn't expect to 
earn enough in the future to keep up 
the payments. Bill argued with Troy 
but couldn't persuade him to change 



his mind. Later he heard from the 
home office that they had received 
Troy's check." 

"Tray's check — or hers?" 

"He didn't say — why should hc s 
Maybe they have a joint account. 
What difference does that make, any- 
how?" 

"At this point, none, probably." 
Anne shivered. 

I knew she couldn't be cold. 1 
stopped and pulled her into my arms 
and kissed her. She clung tight for a 
moment and then moved back and 
caught my hand and we walked on. 

Anne began to think aloud. "Mavis 
has paid up Troy's insurance ■ — or 
persuaded him to do so. She has 
written to the Morgans — Leila's 
letter was dated five days ago and she 
had just heard from Mavis — giving 
them notice to move because she 
wants the apartment. Yet today she 
lets us believe that she intends to 
stay here. She doesn't contradict Troy 
when he mentions selling their furm 
ture in New York and using the 
money to buy a car. She talks about 
decorating the cottage and says their 
new home will be charming." She 
gripped my hand tight and said, "I 
don't like it, Johnny! Especially after 
what we saw on her face this evening." 

"When you bring the facts together 
that way, I don't like it either," I 
admitted. "That naked hatred when 
she looked at Troy and Lala — it 
might be just the girl she hates. And 
Lala is leaving soon. Perhaps after she 
goes Mavis will get over it." 

"I don't think she will," Anne 
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Insisted. "She's not young any more. 
She's invested years of effort manipu- 
lating Troy, building the kind of life 
she wants for them both. Now the 
entire structure is threatened. And in 
spite of her pretty manners, she is 
capable of violence. Lala said she 
screamed at Troy in fury. That must 
have been one of her few unguarded 
moments. Now she's docile. But she 
spends her time reading stories of 
murder." 

"That's as good a sublimation as 
any." 

"Don't be an idiot. It's only in 
psychology books that sublimation 
really works." 

"All right," I said. "What can we 
do? What can anybody do?" 

We had turned and were headed 
toward the party again. "I don't 
know," Anne said. Automatically we 
quickened our pace. 

When we rejoined the crowd we 
saw neither Troy nor his wife. We 
went to the table, now serving as a 
bar, then through the house to the 
kitchen, and back to the lanai. There 
we ran into Umi. 

"Ixx>king for Troy?" he said. "He 
just left." 

An old man on the grass near us 
cackled approval. "Troy "plenty ona- 
ona. Had one fine time." 

"Was he really drunk?" I asked. 

"He was stitfl" Bill Garrison told 
us from the steps. "We just poured 
him into the car and Mavis took him 
home. Never saw anything happen 
faster. One minute he's sitting here 
with this glass in his hand, singing — 



the next, he's flat on his face. No 
wonder, after all the liquor lie took 
aboard." 

Anne and I avoided looking at 
each other. We were both remember- 
ing what Troy had said about not 
wanting to drink, and what David 
had told us about the straight ginger 
ale. 

"Don't worry about Troy," Bill 
said. "He'll be all right. The fresh 
air'll sober him up on the way home. 
And Mavis is a good driver." 

"Of course," Anne said. She sank 
to the steps of the lanai where Troy 
had recently been sitting. "Give mc a 
cigarette, Johnny." 

As soon as Bill and Umi had wan- 
dered off, she stood up. "Let's go after 
them." 

"We haven't a car." 

"Take David's. Take the first one 
we find. But hurry!" 

We took David's car without per- 
mission. Anne opened the glove com- 
partment as we started. 

"What are you putting in there?" 
I asked. 

"The glass Troy drank from. When 
we get as far as Kaneohe I want to 
telephone." 

I pressed the accelerator. At 
Kaneohe, Anne reported no answer 
from Troy's house or Umi's. "All the 
Kealohas are at the party, of course. 
And Mavis probably hasn't had tune 
to get home yet. Are we taking the 
Pali road?" 

"It's quicker — if it doesn't start 
to rain when we get there." 

The rain started when we were 
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halfway up the long, winding drive. 
It didn't rain hard; there was just a 
blowing mist which clouded the wind- 
shield and made the road like glass. 
We drove in silence and Anne said 
nothing as we skidded on curves; nor 
did she grab at the door when we 
scraped, once, against stones of the 
outside wall. 

When we reached the summit wc 
were in a downpour. Wind rocked the 
car as wc made the turn and started 
down. It had taken us almost an hour, 
slowed as we were by the weather. Wc 
were possibly twenty minutes behind 
Mavis, and in that much time any- 
thing could happen — or could be 
made to happen — to Troy. 

My thoughts went back and forth 
with the clack of the windshield 
wipers. One minute I thought this 
whole thing was preposterous and wc 
were acting like idiots; next I recapit- 
ulated everything wc knew plus what 
we surmised, and I was sure we would 
be too late. 

We found a filling station on Nuuanu 
Avenue and Anne was out of the car 
even before it stopped. She was inside 
for quite a while and I watched her 
through the window as she spoke over 
the phone. She came back with a set 
look on her face and said, "I reached 
her." 

"What did she say?" 

*'Shc was hysterical. She called me 
a fool. But when I told her we have 
the glass Troy drank from — and that 
several witnesses remembered her 
giving it to him — then she was 
scared. Let's go to the house now." 
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Wc turned at last up the steep 
drive which led to the cottage, and I 
parked near the path to the front 
door. The house was lighted, but 
when wc knocked there was no an- 
swer. We waited and listened but 
heard no sound other than the drip 
of water from the eaves and the 
soughing of trees in the wind which 
swept down the valley. We knocked 
again and called, then tried the door 
and found it unlocked. Wc walked in. 

The living room was empty. The 
wicker table by the side of the broken- 
springed couch was piled with maga 
zines; there was a manicuring set, a 
filled ashtray, and an empty glass 
with cigarette butts in it. We wenr 
into the bedroom. It was lighted and 
empty. Troy's grass slippers, one' 
strap torn loose, were half under the 
bed. It gave me a queer feeling to see 
them. The white dress Mavis had 
worn was tossed on a chair and her 
white sandals lay close by. 

On the dresser were jars and cos- 
metics of all descriptions. A bottle 
of liquid cleansing cream lay smashed 
on the floor, as if the woman who was 
using it had dropped it there, per- 
haps, when she heard the telephone 
ring. We went into the kitchen and 
found the screen door half ajar; light 
from the room streamed out over the 
small rear landing onto steps which 
led to the concrete driveway. 

It was there we found Mavis. 

We saw first her naked legs, then 
the shell pink satin of the dressing 
gown which had spread over her face- 
when she tripped and sprawled head- 
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first down the steps. She lay still, 
in that final stillness which is death. 
But we heard a sound. 

It was the familiar sound of the 
ancient car which had chugged so 
faithfully as it carried us to the luau. 

"The garage!" Anne cried. "Quick! 
Open the door!" As I went to it she 
ran around the side of the building. 

The door was padlocked. I heard 
breaking glass, and then Anne came 
back and said, "The window is nailed. 
Can't you get the door open?" 

While I tugged at the hasp she 
went to Mavis's body and snatched 
the key from her outflung hand. I 
took it and opened the lock. 

Anne untied the halter top of her 
bathing suit and thrust it at me. "Be 
careful, Johnny. Hold this over your 
nose while you turn off the igni- 
tion — " 

But there was no key in the igni- 
tion. The motor chugged on, while I 
dragged Troy's sagging body out of 
the car and across the garage floor to 
fresh air and Anne shut the garage 
doors again. "He's breathing," I said 
when she turned. "He can't have been 
in there- long. He'll probably be all 
right once we get him to the hospital. 
I'll go phone." 

As I reached for the screen door I 
was dimly aware that Anne was lean- 
ing over Mavis's body. Then 1 almost 
tripped over a high-heeled satin mule. 
Mavis should have known better 
than to rush down a flight of steps in 
high heels, I thought, as I went into 
the house. 

When I came out Troy's breathing 



sounded normal and his face looked 
less pink. Wc left him lying on the 
damp grass and went to sit on the 
steps of Umi's cottage. I helped Anne 
tie her halter back on, and we moved 
very close together. After a while she 
stopped shivering. 

We didn't hunt for the ignition 
key. Later, after disconnecting some 
wires to stop the motor, police found 
it in the pocket of Mavis's dressing 
gown. 

As we waited, Anne and I began to 
talk. 

The story Mavis had planned to 
tell seemed fairly obvious, we de- 
cided, remembering the one she had 
already told the Erickssons. Troy 
had "refused" to enter the house, 
and she left him in the car to sleep off 
his "drunk." He had revived and 
decided to go back to the party, had 
started the motor, and then passed 
out again — while Mavis slept. The 
next day — or the next hour, it did 
not matter — she would become 
alarmed and go to the garage and find 
him. 

"By the time she'd have called the 
police," Anne said, "the door would 
be open, of course, and the key back 
in the ignition. She must have taken 
the idea from a newspaper, or from 
one of those stories she read." 

"She would never have got away 
with it." 

"She might have. A pretty woman, 
a good lawyer, and a husband with a 
reputation for drinking heavily? And 
even if she were convicted — " Anne 
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let out a long, ragged sigh — "that 
wouldn't have done Troy any good." 

She looked at her hands, which 
were dirty, and went to brush them 
across the wet grass. When she sat 
beside me again I said, "Hey, kid. 
Your legs arc all streaked, as if you'd 
been carrying — " I looked at Mavis's 
body, then I squared around. "Anne. 
You moved something away from 
there. What was it?" 

Instead of answering directly, she 
said, "Johnny, do you remember the 
things we heard about Troy and 
Mavis — the two accidents they al- 
most had?" 

"Once when she was nearly 
drowned, and he went in after her — " 

"That was the time Troy 'absent- 
mindedly' hung his shirt over the 
warning sign at the beach." 

I was beginning to get the idea. 
" — and then the hand-brake on the 
car froze, the night Troy got drunk!" 



"Mavis told us earlier today that 
the brake didn't work because Troy 
'forgot' to have it repaired. It might 
be interesting to know whether there 
were other instances of Troy's 'ab- 
sent-mindedness' before they left 
New York, or whether his need to be 
rid of his incubus crystallized only 
after they came here. But the point is 
— the third time Troy tried to murder 
his wife, he was successful." 

"Anne, what was it you moved?' 1 '' 

"Remember, you told them of the 
superstition about hanging a fishnet 
in the house?" 

"Sure. Mavis ordered Troy to take 
it down. And he tossed it — " 1 looked 
with horror at the steps down which 
Mavis had tumbled to her death. 

"Yes," Anne said. "I removed the 
net." 

Before I could say anything Troy 
stirred, and we heard him groan. 
Then the ambulance arrived. 
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Five prize-winning stories, including: 

John D. MacDonald's I Always Get the Cities 
Peter Godfrey's Hail and Farewell 

together with seven other fine tales of crime and detection, including ; 

Agatha Christie's How Does Your Garden Grow? 
Erie Stanley Gardner's The Candy Kid 
]ac\ London's Only a Chinago 

and an EQMM "Discovery," by the author of THE WIZARD OF OZ! — 



L. Franf{ Bourn's The Suicide of Kiaros 



PRIZE-WINNING STORY 



Another original for our Black Mask department • • • 

It is only fair to warn you that Dion Henderson 1 s "Payment in Full" is an 
uncommon story indeed, written in an unusual style. But we earnestly sug- 
gest that you sticky with it, and once the author's individualistic style gets 
under your skin, you will feel its great power and impact. This is a tough 
'tec about a lough guy, and in the genuinely realistic tradition of tough 
stories; indeed, it may he one of the toughest 'tecs about a tough character 
you have ever read — and without the slightest help from the hind of sex, 
sadism, or sensationalism that so many contemporary hardboiled tales 
suffer from. This is a story of violence, yes — but not violence for the sake 
of shocks alone ; the violence stems from ardible circumstances and charac- 
ters. Murder, you will discover, can be a matter of mathematics. 

The author is a mysterious personage. Three times we tried to get in 
touch with him, and were unable to elicit a single response. We know 
nothing whatever of the man who calls himself Dion Henderson. Obvi- 
ously, he prefers to remain in total obscurity, and surely that is his privilege. 
But after reading ''Payment in Full" we'd bet he has an interesting back- 
ground or interesting ideas . . . 

PAYMENT IN FULL 

by DION HENDERSON 



WHILE THEY WERE WAITING FOR 
"the man called Numbers" 
to be brought up from Security, the 
reporter tried to find out more about 
him from the warden. It did not work 
out very well, mostly because of the 
two police officers from the city who 
were there with them. The warden 
was especially formal when police 
officers were present. His whole career 
was built on trouble, and since the 
law was at the bottom of it all he 
sometimes felt about the law the way 



a professional soldier feels about war. 

Later, when the officers were in the 
administration office, the reporter 
tried again to learn something about 
the man called Numbers. "What do 
you expect of a man," he asked the 
warden, "who has killed a cop and 
served seven years for it?" 

The warden looked wry and said, 
"That is a pretty good question, but 
I have a better one: what do you ex- 
pect of a man who did not kill a cop 
but has served seven years anyway?'* 
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The reporter suddenly became very 
tense, but they were in the kitchen 
of the prison and before he could ask 
for the answer to such an important 
question, the chief cook came toward 
them wiping his hands on his apron. 
"Have a cup of coffee, Warden?" he 
asked, and a thick white mug of 
steaming coffee materialized out of 
nowhere. Once the chef had been an 
amateur cook and a professional magi- 
cian; now his activities were reversed, 
but he still liked to do tricks for the 
warden. As a result, the reporter lost 
his biggest opportunity to find out 
something important about the man 
called Numbers, coming just close 
enough to understand that there was 
something important. The reporter 
was so vexed by the cook-magician 
that he did not realize until much 
later that the magician part was im- 
portant too. As it was, a messenger 
reached them before the warden fin- 
ished his coffee and they left the 
kitchen. 

On the way down the corridor the 
warden said, "You mustn't worry; 
maybe I don't know the answer." 

A guard brought the man called 
Numbers into the visitors' reception 
room. The reporter had not seen him 
for seven years. He did not look 
tough — at least, not until he looked 
at the police officers and recognized 
the one who was a sergeant. His face 
did not change much, but enough to 
see that he was tough all right. 

The sergeant said, "Hello, cop- 
killer." 

The warden did not like that, but 



soon they would be "outside" where 
he couldn't do anything about it, so 
he did not make an issue of it. He 
said to the man called Numbers, "I 
can't help you any more once you're 
through the gate." 

"You can't help me anyway," 
Numbers said, "it's a matter of 
mathematics." 

The warden started to say some- 
thing, then hesitated, and in the 
pause the sergeant said harshly, "All 
right, let's go." Something was push- 
ing the sergeant hard and it showed 
in his harshness: his partner had been 
killed in a gunfight — the same gun- 
fight that put the man called Num- 
bers in prison for seven years. No cop 
would ever forgive Numbers: seven 
years were not enough to pay for a 
dead cop. They bad only got Num- 
bers for second degree and when he 
had become eligible for parole the 
week before, they had promptly filed 
a burglary detainer on him. Cops 
could forget the little things — the 
easy ones like burglary that you can 
hang on any big loser ; bu t they 
would never forget the man called 
Numbers, because there is no degree 
of being a dead cop. 

The warden did not go out with 
them. He wanted no more of this. A 
guard on the other side of the inner 
gate turned a big old-fashioned key, 
and they went through, stopped, and 
waited until he had locked the gate 
again and put the key away; then ihe 
guard took another key and opened 
the outer gate. They did not let you 
forget it was a prison. 
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Tin y unc now out of the ad- 
ministration building and going down 
t Pic walk between the lawns that 
were very beautiful, both as lawns 
and as fields of fire for the riflemen 
in the towers on the Wall. At the 
main gate they waited again while 
the guard inside opened the first door, 
closed it, and locked it behind them. 
After that he opened the last door 
and the detective who drove for the 
Ipfgcafil went out to get the car. The 
guard locked the gate behind him. 

All this while the reporter was 
trying to think of an answer to the 
question about the man called Num- 
bers. A few answers occurred to him 
and he thought perhaps he was close 
to something when suddenly the 
sergeant took the manacles out of his 
pocket. 

"Stick 'em out, cop-killer." 

Numbers said evenly, "You better 
lock them behind me. There'll be 
only two of you with me." 

He said that, and the next instant 
there was a welt rising on his face 
from the handcuffs, and rising with 
the welt was the wild naked look you 
do not often see unless you watch men 
wanting to kill other men. 

Recollection of his job moved up 
closer in the reporter's mind and he 
said, "Now look, I have to write a 
story about this trip." 

"You don't want to do that," the 
sergeant said. 

"The hell you say." The reporter 
did not have to remind the sergeant 
that cops do not tell reporters what 
to write about. 



"Every week — " and the sergeant'9 
voice was quite different now, ev- 
ery week I stop around and see Joe's 
widow and one of the kids got polio 
and she was crying and what she 
said to me was 'Why did Joe ever 
want to be a cop?' " Then after a 
moment the sergeant said, "She never 
asked me nothing like that before, 
not the whole seven years." 

He took Numbers's right hand, 
put the cuff on it, and closed the 
other on his own left wrist. The re- 
porter was filled with unexpected 
alarm; he did not know why, he 
could not even imagine why. He took 
a step forward but felt foolish about 
it, and anyway the squad car was 
pulling up in front. The other officer 
got out and the sergeant led the way, 
and all the while the reporter had the 
frantic feeling that he was about to 
remember everything he needed to 
answer the warden's question and 
that for some reason it would be too 
late. 

They were beside the car, a police 
special, a two-door with the engine 
running and the door at the curb 
open. The driver stood behind Num- 
bers and the sergeant started climb- 
ing into the car ahead of him, awk- 
wardly because of the handcuffs. It 
all happened like slow motion, but so 
shockingly fast and smooth that the 
reporter could not budge; yet his 
mind phrased this orderly sentence: 
This man called Numbers is left- 
handed, and he worked in the kitchen 
with a magician, and somehow these 
things have a bearing on the answer 
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to the question of what to expect 
from the ex-con. 

The cop behind Numbers had 
reached past him to hold the seat 
back and Numbers had reached for- 
ward under the cop's coat with his 
left hand and slipped the gun out of 
the harness — and then shot the cop 
while the snub barrel was still pushed 
up against his armpit. It made hardly 
any noise, but when the cop's body 
fell out of the car his coat was burning 
a little. The sergeant was hunched 
over, partly turned aside, with one 
arm stuck out beside him; his mouth 
came open but nothing came out be- 
cause Numbers shot him once in the 
body and an instant later, as though 
there was something there he did 
not want to see any more, he shot the 
sergeant in the face. The reporter 
still stood there when the hand with 
the revolver came around and the 
front end of it, a .357, was as big as all 
the world. 

"Drive," Numbers said. "Now." 

The sound of his voice was what 
started time moving again. The re- 
porter slid under the wheel and as the 
car started he saw that not even the 
guard behind the gate six feet away 
had moved. They had made it down 
the block and had turned away from 
the prison onto another street before 
a tower guard got into action. Num- 
bers found the key to the manacles in 
the sergeant's pocket and freed his 
wrist. After that he leaned forward 
holding the .357 in the split between 
the seats. The reporter thought that 
perhaps later he would be very angry 



with himself, but right now he did 
not feel any rage. He did not feel 
anything but the size of the revolver 
and the feel that was the feel of death 
behind him. 

"You drive okay," the man called 
Numbers said. "You ain't got much 
of a percentage to work on but you're 
doing okay. That is" he said, "unless 
somebody crosses you up. Figures 
will always come out even — that's 
the nice thing about figures — except 
when people mess them up. People 
are always messing them up on the 
Outside," he added broodingly; "you 
got to help me keep track, otherwise 
they won't come out even. Like 
now — " There was something he had 
to say and now he said it, "For seven 
years they owed me a cop. I paid for 
one cop before I got him, but now I 
got two of them." He laughed a little 
and said, "Bargain day — two for the 
price of one." 

The reporter was getting ready to 
say something but meanwhile Num- 
bers said, "They ought to add every- 
thing up before they frame a guy for 
killing a cop. A guy who could figure 
out anything at all to live for wouldn't 
ever kill a cop." Numbers paused, 
then he said, "Once you get past that, 
it's not so hard." 

So the reporter did not say any- 
thing. He simply drove the car. It 
was a good car and could stand a lot 
of driving. There was no trouble for 
quite a while. 

"Turn on the radio," Numbers 
said. "Let's see if we can get some 
music." He had the tight deadly ex- 
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ci lenient in him that belongs to a 
man who has just come unscathed 
through combat for the first time, 
after all the months of waiting and 
preparation when you cannot quite 
believe how easily a man can die, nor 
how stubbornly. 

The music on the radio was, of 
course, the voice of the metropolitan 
police dispatcher. Distance broke up 
the reception, so they could not hear 
what he was saying. 

At the first town, nothing much 
happened except some girls in shorts 
* outside the drug store on Main Street 
turned to look at the car, and a local 
policeman looked at it, looked away, 
and then as it passed, leaped out into 
the street and blew his whistle. No 
one could tell what he expected to 
happen after he blew it. It was just 
one of the things you do when some- 
thing happens that is not supposed to 
happen, like a runaway killer going 
through your town when the girls are 
standing outside the drug store and it 
is the day before the firemen's picnic 
maybe. 

The only difference between that 
town and the next one was that in the 
next the police were waiting. The 
reporter turned into Main Street and 
up ahead were a couple of cars in the 
, middle of the road and somewhere 
the telltale wink of a spotlight. 

Numbers rubbed his free hand 
over his short haircut. 

"Let's tell 'em we're coming." 

The reporter thought how you 
could not only get very bitter but 
very bored in seven years in prison. 



"Let's tell 'em foud," and Num- 
bers pushed up the special's red spot- 
light, switched on the siren, and said, 
"Bet you a fin they get out of the 
way." 

They did. 

It did not seem reasonable but it 
was another of the tilings you do 
because the habits of routine have 
their own kind of handcuffs on you 
when the routine is broken. The 
traffic officers heard the siren and 
saw the light, and they backed their 
cars out of the way in a real hurry, so 
the special could get through; and 
it went through all right. The re- 
porter got a glimpse of their faces: 
astounded, foolish — whatever they 
felt as soon as they had a chance to 
realize what their reflexes had done. 

"Cops," Numbers said. "You al- 
ways know what a cop is going to do. 
It's a regular formula." 

"Then you know what they are 
going to do now," the reporter said. 
"They are going to chase hell out of 
us." 

"That's okay," Numbers said. "I 
been alone in a cell for seven years, I 
don't mind a little company, even 
cops. Just so they don't get too close." 
He leaned forward and the big ugly 
•357 jutted up a little. "And I got 
confidence in you that they won't 
get too close, because then I'd have 
to screw up my bookkeeping. There 
ain't any place in my books for a dead 
reporter." 

"I wouldn't want you to upset 
your bookkeeping," the reporter said 
grimly. 
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At the first crossroad they turned 
off the highway. Most of the cars 
after them now were traffic patrol 
cars built to catch almost anything 
on a straightaway. But on a winding 
back road the city special, with its 
souped-up acceleration, had a distinct 
advantage. The reporter tried to keep 
his mind on his driving because he 
had found it impossible to stop think- 
ing altogether, and if he did not 
concentrate on the driving he would 
think about other things. So he 
thought about the road and was 
grateful when a squirrel started to 
cross ahead of them, decided not to, 
was undecided, and before it made 
up its mind it did not matter; either 
they hit it or they didn't, he couldn't 
tell. They passed a farm where a boy 
in overalls was driving a dozen cows 
up the lane because it was late after- 
noon now and time for milking. Just 
after they passed, the boy opened a 
gate and drove the cows onto the road 
because the barn was on the other 
side; and the man called Numbers 
laughed. 

■"There's one for our side," he said 
happily. "When those cops come 
over the hill and get mixed up with 
those cows, there'll be steak scat- 
tered for miles around." 

The boy in overalls had waved and 
the reporter felt bad because he 
could not do anything about what 
was going to happen to the boy and 
his cows. Thinking about that was 
no good, so he thought about steak, 
which Numbers had just mentioned. 
The reporter was not hungry and 



when he forced himself to think 
about steak, he obstinately thought 
about the kind of steak he didn't like; 
that reminded him of the way his wife 
fixed it and that brought him squarely 
to thinking about home and he didn't 
want that, he didn't want any of 
that. He did not even want to begin 
it, because that would lead to the 
men who would not go home any 
more; and the car already was thick 
with the sweetish smell of gunpowder 
and death that meant one man would 
not go home to a wife whom the re- 
porter had never seen and to a boy 
whose picture the reporter had been 
shown at various stages over the 
years. Mostly he had been shown 
pictures of the sergeant's boy during 
the time he played football in high 
school. After that they tapered off 
because the boy wanted to be a doc- 
tor and you don't put anyone through 
medical school on a sergeant's pay. 
The reporter did not know the other 
cop, but anyway he did not want to 
speculate about the home he would 
not be going back to cither, nor his 
wife, nor his kid who might want to 
be a football player or a doctor or, 
worse yet, a cop. It was hard to see 
why anybody would want to be a cop, 
and why anybody would want to be 
a good cop was beyond comprehen- 
sion. There was something preposter- 
ous about the whole thing, but just 
then the back road they were on 
came to a dead end on another broad 
straight highway. 

The reporter let the special run 
and it went quickly to 85 miles an 
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hour, but no faster because it was a cat* 
for city traffic. A long powerful state- 
police car began to crawl up bigger 
and bigger in the rear-view mirror, 
and finally pulled up alongside. It 
was there only an instant because 
the officer in it was alone, on the 
wrong side to shoot, and before he 
could pull far enough ahead to push 
them off the road. Numbers pushed 
his gun through the window and the 
trooper dropped back instantly, to 
follow them instead, almost bumper 
to bumper, where Numbers could not 
get a clear shot at him. 

They were still a mile or so ahead 
of the other police cars when they 
j went around one of the sweeping 
banked express-highway curves and a 
yellow sign flickered up on the right 
side, warning of a side road. 

"There's a turn," Numbers said. 

"We're going too fast," said the 
reporter. 

"So turn anyway," Numbers 
shouted. The side road was suddenly 
there, and a billboard that said Three 
Miles to Centerville. "I don't feel like 
leading no parade into Ccnterville." 

Numbers lunged forward at the 
wheel and they turned in a shrieking 
rubber-burning gravel-spraying curve 
that did not quite come out at the 
same angle as the side road. They 
went through a guard rail in an ex- 
plosion of splinters, across a ditch, 
and then through a fence and into 
standing corn where the ground was 
soft and clung to the tires so that it 
was like a carrier landing, slowing up 
too soon but not killing anyone. 



The reporter put his head down on 
the wheel feeling very cold and stiff, 
and meanwhile the state-police car 
that had not tried to follow them on 
the turn made a tight precarious 
swing on the highway and came into 
the side road. They were behind the 
billboard and almost hidden in the 
corn, and the officer came running 
from his car, trying to get the sling 
of a machine gun over his head. 
When he got to the corn, a cock 
pheasant began cackling in alarm. 

Numbers was out of the car and 
the officer was running awkwardly 
down the corn row toward them 
when Numbers suddenly squeezed off 
a shot with the .357. He missed and 
the officer stopped short, an expres- 
sion on his face as though he had for- 
gotten what he was hunting, and 
while he rumbled desperately for the 
bolt on the machine gun, Numbers 
fired again. This time he did not miss. 
At 30 feet the bullet struck the 
trooper in the chest -as though he had 
been slugged with a maul, with every- 
thing in him breaking and while not 
exactly flying into pieces, still clearly 
not being fastened together any more. 

The reporter got out of the car 
with a love for far cornfields in his 
face, but Numbers jabbed the big 
ugly revolver at him and they were 
running for the long powerful state- 
police car up on the side road. Num- 
bers stopped only for a moment, then 
came on with the little black-leather 
ammunition case from the trooper's 
belt. 

Just as they pulled away in the new 
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car, the first of the remaining pur- 
suers roared past on the highway, not 
seeing the smashed fence in time. 
Numbers was putting the little semi- 
circular clips of revolver cartridges in 
his pocket. 

"My other cop friend didn't have 
any spares," he said, and when the 
reporter didn't comment he added, 
"my cop friend in the back seat, I 
mean, the dead one. All my cop 
friends are dead cops." 

This was sheer bravado. The re- 
porter did not turn his head but 
something in his expression must 
have been visible to Numbers who 
said in an entirely different tone, 
"You're supposed to be keeping track, 
you know," 

"Yeah." The reporter did not 
recognize his own voice, but he did 
not like the sound of it. "Yeah. It 
looks as though you're two ahead." 

"That's the hell of it," said Num- 
bers. "Everything would come out 
even if people wouldn't screw it up. 
The figures alone are nice and clean. 
Say," he said, "maybe we ain't got 
everything figured in. Maybe they 
owed me one for the old lady, too. 
That's one more." 

"Old lady," the reporter said. 
"Who?" 

"You ought to read your own 
newspaper," Numbers said. "Last 
week, back there just ahead of the 
want ads. Sixth from the top, my 
missus, in Other Deaths." 

"Maybe it was the sergeant's fault." 
The reporter heard emotion in his 
own voice for the first time. 



"Cut it out," said Numbers. 
"You're a reporter, you ain't people. 
The cops, when they're working at it, 
they ain't people cither, any more 
than I am when I'm working at being 
a killer. Only difference, a killer don't 
have no eight-hour day so hefl.an 
quit being a killer after the whistle 
blows and go home and take off the 
shoes. Once he's got the job as a killer 
he ain't ever people any more." 

They took another side road to the 
left, this one narrower and more 
rutted and rocky, and Numbers said, 

"My missus got sick in the railroad 
station. It was raining and she waited 
all night. Nobody's fault, when you 
get right down to it. Anyway," he 
said, "she was married to some other 
guy by then." 

After a while the reporter figured 
something out for himself. 

"That was the day you were sup- 
posed to get out?" 

"Yeah," said Numbers. "I guess 
nobody remembered to tell her a cop- 
kiUer never gets out." Then after a 
moment he said, "It must have been 
tough on the new guy she married. 
She was a good kid. But it wasn't as 
tough as it would 'vc been if he knew 
why she was there." 

There was a pause and finally Num- 
bers asked again, "Do you think 
maybe they owed me a cop for her?" 

The reporter said, "If you had a 
slide rule, maybe you could figure it 
out." 

Numbers did not seem to hear; he 
was lost in some thought of his own. 
Outside, the afternoon sunlight 
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was gone from the slopes, and in the 
hollows it was getting dark. The radio 
in this car was adjusted so they could 
hear the state police, and about the 
time the first red light showed up 
through the trail of dust behind 
them, the voice on the radio an- 
nounced coldly to all cars that units 
were approaching the fugitive from 
both ends of the road. 

Numbers pointed up ahead with 
the revolver barrel. 

"There's a nice stone farmhouse up 
on that hill," he said, "and there 
ain't many trees in the way. Maybe 
we ought to see do they take in 
tourists." 

The reporter swerved into the long 
climbing lane, hoping no one would 
be at home — please, there should 
not be anyone! — because from here 
on it was going to be rough. 

"Nobody home," Numbers called 
out. 

They got out of the car beside the 
old stone house, as the first of the 
police cars pulled up at the bottom 
of the lane. There was no idle shoot- 
ing now. The police were too far 
away for the short gun and they were 
no longer in any hurry. In a little 
while the first cars came in from the 
other end of the road. 
I "You got to give them credit," 
Numbers said, "They really get 
things organized, once they get to it." 

Down the hill a man with a rifle 
sprawled in plain view and Numbers 
motioned to the reporter and dodged 
into the house. There was nothing 
much to do now but watch and wait. 
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They we re t hro wing a cordon 
around the hill. It was hard to cover 
all of it because of the size and there 
were many open places. There was a 
cornfield on one side and a woods 
that marched up the hill from the 
back. Beyond the woods was the 
highway and you could hear traffic 
once in a while because no one had 
remembered to block it olT yet — or 
no one had thought it necessary. 

"It'll be real dark in a few min- 
utes," said Numbers. "They haven't 
got enough lights set up yet. All I 
have to do is get to the woods and 
then down to the road and I can go 
for another ride." 

"There may be a few cops in the 
way, even in the dark." 

Numbers was wiping the -357. 

"I can talk to them, six at a time." 

"That sure makes everything come 
out even." The reporter realized that 
he was talking wildly. "Bangbang- 
bangbangbangoViiVG/ Mathematics 
with a .357, Q.E.D." 

Numbers didn't shoot the reporter. 
He didn't even seem angry. 

"It don't matter now." He was 
laying out the cartridges again, the 
ones he had taken from the dead 
trooper. "There ain't any way you 
can make it come out even once peo- 
ple mess it up." 

"I don't know." The reporter was 
listening in amazement to himself. 
"You got three. You claim they owed 
you one beforehand and one for your 
wife." 

"I wasn't married to her," Num- 
bers said. "Not really. She married 
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this oilier guy. I felt bad for a while. I 
felt real bad. When she died I didn't 
really feci bad. A cop-killer don't 
really feci nothing." 

The reporter said, "I thought you 
hadn't killed a cop then." 

"I have now," Numbers said. "I've 
killed three of them. That's the 
thing; they forget cop-killers were 
people to begin with and some of it 
won't brush off. They get so busy 
taking things away from you they 
forget that if they don't leave you 
something, you haven't got anything 
to give a damn about." 

Numbers said, "You really got to 
look out for a guy who don't give a 
damn for anything." 

After he said that, he arranged the 
cartridges carefully and counted them. 
Down the hill in the dusk, a police 
captain with a bull horn blared, talk- 
ing to the machine gunners. A search- 
light came on, turned against the 
front of the house. 

Numbers was looking at the car- 
tridges with a wondering, almost 
admiring expression. 

"That ought to show something," 
he said presently. "That ought to 
show how you got to stand by the 
figures. Look at this, now, I just for- 
got about twenty-three lousy thou- 
sandths of an inch." 

"What?" the reportcrsaid. "What?" 

"Twenty-three thousandths," 
Numbers said, his voice liking the 
statistics of ordnance. "That is mainly 
the difference by how much .38 spe- 
cial cartridges are too big for a .357 
cylinder. 



"There were six cartridges in the 
gun I got from the sergeant," he said. 
"There's one left. And all I got from 
the other cop are .38s." 

He laughed. The reporter didn't 
feel like laughing. Down the hill the 
captain with the bull horn wanted to 
know if Numbers was going to sur- 
render. 

"Now I got to use this one," Num- 
bers said. "I got to answer that cop." 
He went to the window and fired his 
last shot defiantly down the hill. Half 
a dozen guns responded but they 
didn't come close. 

Numbers came away from the win- 
dow, still laughing. 

"If you hadn't made that crack," 
Numbers said, "I'd of gone and 
messed up the figures myself." 

The reporter did not remember 
saying anything. 

Numbers said, "These other guys 
didn't mess them up after all. It's 
just right, like I said." 

"What is?" the reporter asked. 

"The whole account: I paid them 
seven years for one cop, and they 
owed me one for the old lady, and 
then I was one ahead of them." 

He laughed again and said, "So 
now it's all gonna come out even." 

Then the man called Numbers 
opened the door and the blinding 
white of the searchlight poured in 
and he stepped out into it, the empty 
gun still in his hand, and him still 
laughing, and the reporter stayed on 
the floor holding on tightly to noth- 
ing at all — until the shooting 
stopped. 



Another criminological conversation with fascinating Miss Phipps 
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by PHYLLIS 

It's a very serious responsibility 
to be a Detective-Inspector," said 
Tarrant gloomily. 

"Who is the blonde this time?" 
inquired Miss Phipps flippantly. 

"She's a brunette, and I'm going to 
marry her," Tarrant blurted out. 

Astonishment so distorted the little 
novelist's features that her old-fash- 
ioned pince-nez slipped oil her nose; 
they flew through the air on the end 
of their chain and came to rest with 
a click against the large black button 
on her bosom. Without her glasses 
Miss Phipps looked pinker, wilder, 
and more helpless than before; even 
her mop of white hair appeared to 
have become more disheveled, 

Tarrant sighed as he looked at her; 
it seemed impossible that such a 
rabbit as Miss Marian Phipps ap- 
peared could be any help to him. 
That she had solved two of his most 
puzzling cases for him a few years 
before w as surely a matter of chance, 
a pair of accidents; such an exterior 
as hers could not possibly hide a 
brain. Her eyes, however, now that 
he could see them without their en- 
larging lenses, were bright and kindly, 
and certainly he had found the solu- 
tion of those earlier affairs in mere 
conversation with Miss Phipps. He 
had come to try it again and he would 
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try it again; he cared so much about 
this particular affair that anything 
was worth trying. 

"It's not a police case," he man- 
aged, holding his head down, "It's a 
matter of conscience." 

Miss Phipps looked grave. 

"Tell me all about it, my dear 
boy," she said. She drew the pince- 
nez firmly out to the end of their 
tether, and with an imperious gesture 
replaced them on her nose. "Who is 
the young lady? Have you known 
her long? Why is it suddenly so seri- 
ous to be a Detective-Inspector?" 

"Because she expects me to be able 
to solve this puzzle," Tarrant mut- 
tered, his head still down. "At least, 
she doesn't exactly expect it, but she 
hopes. And I hate to see her so trou- 
bled. She wants to know whether she 
ought to accept a legacy or not." 

"A legacy!" said Miss Phipps, per- 
plexed. "But what possible objection 
can there be to accepting a legacy?" 

"It's twenty thousand pounds," 
said Tarrant. 

"Oh!" said Miss Phipps. 

"From a man she only saw for five 
minutes in the Strand," said Tarrant. 

"Ah!" said Miss Phipps. 

In spite of her efforts to conceal it, 
her discomfort was apparent in her 
voice. Tarrant looked up inquiringly. 
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"It isn't at all what you think," 
he said. "Mary isn't like that at all. 
She's incapable of telling a lie." 

"Tell me about her," urged Miss 
Phipps kindly. 

"Ill tell you about her meeting 
with the man first, if you don't 
mind," said Tarrant. "Mary is a 
nurse; she was trained in New York, 
but has come over here for a few 
years' English experience. She was 
in a hospital first, now she's in a 
nursing home." 

"Is she American by birth?" in- 
quired Miss Phipps. 

"Yes. But her grandparents were 
north-country English before they 
emigrated," said Tarrant. "But I'll 
explain about all that later. Now, 
Mary was walking down the Strand 
in the rush hour one autumn evening 
— in point of fact," Tarrant broke 
off, coloring, "she had just seen me off 
to Britdesea from Charing Cross. I'd 
been up to New Scotland Yard un- 
expectedly on business, and as I had a 
little time to spare before my train, I 
called at the nursing home. Mary 
hadn't much time before going on 
duty; I'm afraid she missed a meal to 
come out with me." 

"How did you meet Miss — cr — 
Mary?" asked Miss Phipps. 

"Her name is Mary Pletcher Arne- 
son," supplied Tarrant. "I met her 
when she was with a convalescent 
patient in Brittlesea. Luckily for mc, 
a case took me to the hotel where 
they were staying." 

"Was that patient the testator?" 
asked Miss Phipps hopefully. 



"No, no! That patient was a young 
girl with a broken leg," said Tarrant 
impatiently. "She has nothing to do 
with this case at all." 

"Go on," said Miss Phipps. 

"Mary, as I said, was walking down 
the Strand in the rush hour, just in 
front of her she noticed an old man 
with a middle-aged one. The fiftyish 
one was just the ordinary stockbrok- 
ing kind, hul the old man was rather 
striking. Me was tall, rather stooping, 
with curly gray hair sticking out be- 
neath his hat, and a very strong, fierce 
old face. Like a hawk, Mary said. He 
was well dressed, she said, in a hand- 
some coat of very fine cloth with an 
astrakhan collar. He had dark gray 
gloves and a new-looking dark gray 
felt hat, and a rather elegant silk scarf. 
Altogether an imposing old chap. He 
leaned quite heavily on his stick, an 
old-fashioned affair, Mary said, black 
with something white, caned, for a 
handle." 

"What was the carving?" inquired 
Miss Phipps. 

"Mary didn't see at the time," said 
Tarrant, "but later she found it 
represented a dog." 

"What kind of dog?" 

"An Airedale," said Tarrant with a 
touch of exasperation. "But really, 
Miss Phipps, such a detail is of no 
importance." 

Miss Phipps snorted. "I don't 
agree," she said. "But how did Miss 
Arneson come to notice any of these 
details, as you call them, at all?" 

"Because she was held up by the 
old man and his companion," ex- 
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plained Tarrant. "You know what 
the traffic is like in the Strand, both 
on and off the pavement. The old 
chap was tottering along slowly. 
Mary tried to pass him first on one 
side and then on the other, but he 
doddered about, and the crowd 
streamed by, and Mary couldn't pass 
without pushing him aside rather 
rudely." 

"What is she like, your Mary?'* 
asked Miss Phipps in a warmer tone. 

"She's tall and dark and strong," 
said Tarrant, "but slender. Her hair 
has no waves in it, thank goodness; 
it's smooth and thick and done tight 
against her head, always very neat. 
She has dark eyes, large and bright; 
and thick eyebrows and thick eye- 
lashes. She's been to Columbia Uni- 
versity; she's very intelligent. And 
she's very candid, and very energetic, 
and always dressed just right; she 
always looks fresh and neat and easy 
on the eye, whether in uniform or 
in mufti," finished Tarrant hurriedly. 

"She's better than you deserve, 
young man," said Miss Phipps with 
enthusiasm. 

"I know that," mumbled Tarrant. 
"She has a warm, jolly sort of voice," 
he added, "and just enough American 
in her accent to make it — er — 
attractive." 

"Very good," said Miss Phipps 
cheerfully. "All that is highly satis- 
factory. So she followed the old man 
down the Strand, and did not push 
him. Then what happened?" 

"He stepped to the edge of the 
pavement," said Tarrant, "and held 
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up his stick to wave for a taxi. The. 
middle-aged fellow hung back, look- 
ing bored. Well, you know what 
taxis are, and you know what the 
traffic is, and you know old men; the 
taxis buzzed past, and the old man 
grew cross and waved his stick more 
frantically, and he took a step for- 
ward in his excitement — " 

"Ah!" exclaimed Miss Phipps dis- 
tressfully. 

"Exactly," said Tarrant. "All in a 
moment a bus bore down on him, and 
the. driver put his brakes on hard, and 
Mary snatched the old chap by the 
collar, and the next moment Mary 
and the old man and the middle-aged 
one and several other pedestrians 
were all lying in a heap on the pave- 
ment, with fragments of the black 
stick, and glass from the bus's broken 
lamp, flying about them." 

Miss Phipps drew a deep breath. 
"He wasn't hurt?" she said. 

"Not a mark on him anywhere," 
replied Tarrant cheerfully. "But of 
course it was a shock to him, being so 
old. Mary and the other man picked 
him up and carried him off into a 
chemist's shop nearby and gave him 
brandy and sal volatile and so on, and 
presently a constable came in and 
took their statements. But it was 
before that the old man looked at 
Mary so strangely." 

"Ah!" said Miss Phipps. "He 
looked at her strangely, you say." 

"Yes. It was like this," explained 
the detective. "At first he was so 
dazed, he seemed almost unconscious; 
he clung to her arm as old people do, 
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not releasing her even when slic got 
him seated in the chair at the chem- 
ist's. She had one arm round him 
supporting him; and when the brandy 
was brought, she offered it to him 
wit li her other hand. Well, as she 
brought the glass to his lips lie gave a 
tremendous start. His whole body 
seemed to quiver, and he looked at 
her hand as if his eyes would fall out 
of his head. And then he moved his 
eyes to her cuff, and then slowly 
upwards till they rested on her face. 
It was a most extraordinary look he 
gave her, Mary said; she was very 
much struck by it, and somehow very 
sorry for him." 

"But can't you define the look 
more clearly?" pressed Miss Phipps. 
"Was it fear, or hate, or horror, or 
love — or what?" 

"A bit of all of them, Mary said," 
replied Tarrant. 

"And what did he say to her?" 
asked Miss Phipps eagerly. 

"Nothing," said Tarrant, "for the 
constable arrived just then. And as 
soon as she had given her account of 
I he aflair and explained that she 
thought the old man was not hurt, 
Mary had to hurry away. It was time 
for her to go on duty, and the old 
chap had the other man to take him 
home." 

"Yes?" said Miss Phipps as the de- 
tective paused. "Go on." 

"There isn't any more," said Tar- 
rant confusedly. "That is the difli- 
culty, you see." 

Miss Phipps stared at him. "What 
do you mean?" she said. 



"I mean," said Tarrant, "that the 
incident occurred in September. Mary 
heard no more ol the matter — for 
the police did nothing, as no one was 
hurt and the bus driver was plainly 
exonerated — until October. And at 
the end of October, Mary received a 
letter from a firm of lawyers in Gray's 
Inn, saying that she was one of the 
legatees under the will of the late Sir 
John Kebroyd, and would she come 
to see them. She went, and found 
that Sir John Kebroyd had left her 
twenty thousand pounds. 'But who 
is Sir John Kebroyd?' asked Mary. 
Well, at that the lawyers hummed 
and ha'd, and said they ought to 
warn her that their client intended to 
contest the will. 'But who is your 
client?' asked Mary. 'If you would 
like to meet Mr. John William Ke- 
broyd,' said the lawyers, 'we should 
be happy to arrange it; but we re- 
spectfully suggest that the meeting 
take place in the presence of your 
solicitor.' Well, of course Mary had 
no solicitor; but the way those law- 
yers looked down their noses at her 
got her back up — after all, she's an 
American, and American women are 
used to having their own way; so she 
consulted mc, and I found her a good 
solicitor, and I went with her to the 
interview. And Mr. John William 
Kebroyd — " 

"Was the fiftyish man who accom- 
panied the old man in the Strand," 
concluded Miss Phipps. 

"That's right," said Tarrant. "The 
old man's son." 

"And on what grounds was the son 
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about to contest the will?" inquired 
Miss Phipps sardonically. "He could 
hardly call it undue influence on 
Mary's part." 

"No, though I daresay he'd like 
to," said Tarrant. "He's contesting 
on grounds of unsound mind. Old Sir 
John threw himself overboard in mid- 
Atlantic, from the S.S. Atlantis" 

"Really! Poor old boy! That cer- 
tainly was rather odd," said Miss 
Phipps distressfully. "Why did lie do 
t hat, do you think?" 

"I don't know, and seemingly no- 
body else knows either," said Tarrant. 
"The very day after that incident in 
the Strand, old Sir John Rebroyd 
made a new will, leaving twenty 
thousand pounds to Mary Fletcher 
Arneson. And the day after it was 
signed, he booked passage to New 
York on the Atlantis, and tilt day 
after that, he sailed on her. There 
was no reason why he should go to the 
States, and he didn't even tell his son 
he was going. There was certainly no 
reason for him to throw himself over- 
board — which, mark you, he was 
actually seen to do. But why did he 
do it? He was rich, and healthy for 
his age; his wife died many years 
ago, but he had his son John William, 
and some grandchildren, to care for. 
The son is contesting the will, as I 
say, on grounds of unsound mind, and 
Mary doesn't want to accept the 
legacy. But his throwing himself 
overboard," continued Tarrant, 
"doesn't really surprise me. A man 
who leaves half his estate to a girl 
he's never spoken to, and only seen 
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for a couple of minutes, would do 
anything. It's true he may have 
thought she saved his life. And per- 
haps she did," commented Tarrant. 
"As Mary tells the story, she only 
helped John William to save it, but I 
expect she did most of it. But as Sir 
John threw his life away the very 
next week, that doesn't solve the 
mystery." 

"Oh, cornel" said Miss Phipps, 
smiling. ''It's not really very myst 
ous, is it? A good deal of it is q 1 
clear. Enough, at any rate, to sh 
that your Mary is quite entitled to 
her legacy. Half the estate — that's 
so significant." 

"Miss Phipps!" gasped Tarrant. 
"Upon my wordl Really! No, it's in- 
tolerable! You say the story's clear 
to you? Perhaps you'll explain, then, 
first, how Sir John knew Mary's 
name and the name of her nursing 
home. They were both in the will, in 
full." 

"My dear boy!" expostulated 
Phipps. "That part is as clear as c 
tal. Didn't you say a police 
came and took down their state- 
ments? Mary gave her name and 
address to him. Americans usually 
(and very sensibly) give their names 
in full, and of course the old man 
heard her." 

"Of course! How stupid of me," 
said Tarrant, blushing. 

"They say," commented Miss 
Phipps, "that love is blind. Perhaps 
that explains it. But what have you 
done towards solving the mystery?" 

"What would you have done?" 
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"I should have taken the first train 
to Yorkshire,'* snapped Miss Phipps. 

Tarrant's mouth fell open. "York- 
shire? How did you know?" he splut- 
tered. 

"But it's so obvious," said Miss 
Phipps. "You said Mary's grand- 
parents were north-country English." 

"That's right. At least her grand- 
mother was. She never knew her 
grandfather; he died on board ship 
when they emigrated," said Tarrant. 

"Good heavens!" cried Miss Phipps, 
more impatiently than before. "You 
knew that, and yet you talk of a 
mystery!" 

Tarrant gaped. "But what made 
you think of Yorkshire?" he said. 
"There are other places in northern 
England besides Yorkshire. Perhaps it 
was just a guess?" 

"I never guess," replied the novelist 
sharply. "You told me yourself. Here 
is an old man with an Airedale dog 
carved on his stick and a very fine 
cloth coat and a name like Kebroyd. 
Airedale, my dear boy, is in York- 
shire; very fine cloth* my dear boy, is 
made in Yorkshire; the name Ke- 
broyd, my dear boy — " 

"But, Miss Phipps," interrupted 
Tarrant. "I was referring to Mary's 
people, who came from Yorkshire; I 
had no idea the Kebroyds did too. 
They live in London now." 

"Listen," said Miss Phipps firmly. 
"The reason why Sir John Kebroyd 
left his money to Mary is very clear 
to me. Let us look, not at the prob- 
lem as you presented it, but at all 
the data you have accumulated. Here 



we have a man and his wife, Mary's 
grandparents, leaving northern Eng- 
land — shall we say in the 1870s? — 
and emigrating to New York. Shall 
wc say their name is Fletclier? A very 
Yorkshire name! You can check that 
with Mary, but from her own name 
it seems very probable." 

"It's quite correct," said Tarrant, 
almost tonelessly. 

"We don't know why the Fletchers 
left England," said Miss Phipps, "but 
presently we shall deduce something 
of the nature of the reason, and you 
shall find out the rest by routine 
inquiries. On the voyage Mr. Fletcher 
dies. His wife gives birth to a daugh- 
ter, who presently marries in the 
States a Mr. Arneson (no doubt of 
Swedish descent), and has in her turn 
a daughter Mary. Mary grows up, 
becomes a nurse, visits England, and 
is seen by a Yorksbircman, John 
Kebroyd, who hears her name 
and at once makes her his legatee. 
John Kebroyd then promptly dies — 
he does not die the same death as 
Mary's Fletcher grandfather, it is 
true, but he is buried in the same 
place. The voyage to New York in 
the 1 870s took longer than it does in 
the Atlantis, my dear boy, and Mr. 
Fletcher was no doubt buried at sea." 

"He was," said Tarrant in a stitfled 
tone. 

"So much is fact. Now for deduc- 
tion," Miss Phipps went on decisively. 
"It,is clear there must be some con- 
nection between John Kebroyd and 
Mary's grandfather. Was his name 
William, by any chance?" 
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"It was," said Tarrant. 

"Just so — Kebroyd called his son 
aftCI him, you see," explained Miss 
Phipps. "They arc both Yorkshire- 
men, and as soon as Kcbroyd sees 
Mary he leaves her half his estate, 
takes steps to insure that she shall re- 
ceive it soon, and goes off to — shall 
we say, to join his old friend William 
Fletcher? Or his cousin, perhaps; yes, 
I think Kcbroyd and Fletcher might 
easily be cousins. Arc we becoming 
far-fetched ii we deduce some quarrel 
bet w een Kcbroyd and Fletcher, some 
remorse, some wrong? Yes, that is 
the way I see it: Kcbroyd wronged 
Fletcher in the 1870s, so profoundly 
that Fletcher left his native land. 
Sixty years later Kebroyd repaired 
the wrong." 

"That's all very well. Miss Phipps," 
objected Tarrant, at last findmg his 
tongue. "There's a great ileal in what 
you say, and 1 even know further de- 
tails which support it. liut you must 
remember that it was before Kcbroyd 
heard Mary's name that he gave her 
that strange glance." 

"Yes, that's one of the most in- 
teresting features of the case/* re- 
marked Miss Phipps. "Now how shall 
I explain it to you? Do you know 
your Shakespeare?" 

"No," said Tarrant bluntly. 

" There's a bit in the prologue to 
Henry V which explains what 1 
mean. "It runs like this: 

. . . a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million. 

Do you remember that line?" 



"No, I don't," said Tarrant. "And 
what's more, I don't understand it." 

"It means this," said Miss Phipps. 
"A mere nought, provided it's put in 
the right place after a row of figures, 
can push the number up into the 
millions. "Iltat is to say, an object put 
in the right place, besides some 
other particular object, may magnify 
the significance of both enormously. 
Do you understand that?" 

"Partly," said Tarrant. 

"Look here, my dear boy," said 
Miss Phipps, somewhat exasperated. 
"Suppose you have lost a dish of 
chops GrOJQ your pantry, and you 
see a dog sitting in your backyard, 
gnawing a juicy bone. Has that dog 
stolen your chops, or has he not?" 

"Not enough evidence to say," 
said Tarrant stolidly. "But 1 should 
keep an eye on him." 

"Exactly. But now, suppose when 
you approach the dog you see a 
broken piece of your own chop dish 
lying beside the animal. What do you 
do then?" 

"Give the dog a good hiding," 
said Tarrant with emphasis. "I see 
what you mean," he added. "It's the 
underlying principle of all detection." 

"Precisely," said Miss Phipps. 
"Now I believe," she continued, 
"that there were, about Mary's ap- 
pearance that afternoon, some details 
which, when added to her name, con- 
vinced John Kcbroyd tliat she was 
Fletcher's granddaughter. And per- 
haps, too, reminded him of that old 
wrong, of which he had so bitterly 
repented. He looked, you said, at 
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Mary's hand, at her cuff, at her face. 
Her cuff ... I rather gathered from 
your account that Mary was in uni- 
form?" 

"Yes," said Tarrant. "And I know 
what you're going to say next, and 
you're right; Mary's grandmother, 
Helen Fletcher, was a nurse both 
before and after her marriage." 

"Mary's nice might be vaguely 
like her grandparents', too," said Miss 
Phipps thoughtfully. "Arneson is a 
Swedish name, and Swedes are usually 
fair, so as Mary is dark she probably 
'takes after' her mother's side of the 
family. But that's a little far-fetched, 
perhaps, and I won't press it. But 
John Kebroyd looked first at Mary's 
hand, and started. Now what was 
there about Mary's hand, do you 
think? Have you any idea?" 

"Well, yes, as it happens I have," 
said Tarrant, looking shame-faced. 
"You see, Mary and I are engaged, 
and I had chosen an engagement ring 
for her — " 

"That afternoon?" queried Miss 
Phipps sharply. 

"No. I chose it myself in Brittlesea. 
I wanted to bring it to London that 
day, but the engraving wasn't fin- 
ished," said Tarrant. "But the point 
is this: a week or so before that day, 
that last time I had seen her, Mary 
lent me a ring of hers so that I could 
give the jewelers the size of her finger. 
I brought that ring back to her that 
afternoon, and she slipped it on; she 
must have been wearing it when old 
Kebroyd saw her. It was an old ring 
of twisted gold strands, with — " 



"A monogram," said Miss Phipps 
drily. "And it belonged to Mary's 
grandmother." 

"No. It belonged to her grand- 
father's aunt," said Tarrant. 

"Oh, my dear boy!" exclaimed 
Miss Phipps enthusiastically, her eyes 
gleaming. "But that's brilliant [That's 
really brilliant! It completes the 
whole story. Don't you see? Can't 
you imagine it? Some little Yorkshire 
town in the '70s, and the rich old 
maiden aunt lies dying, and Mary's 
grandmother is nursing her. And 
William Fletcher and John Kebroyd 
are cousins, and they each hope to 
inherit a share of their aunt's wealth, 
and they're each in love with Mary's 
grandmother. And somehow or other, 
by some mean little trick which we 
shall never know for certain, Kebroyd 
turns his aunt's affection away from 
Fletcher, and persuades her to leave 
all the money to him. She docs so, 
and leaves only the ring to M* uIkt. 
But the nurse, Mary's grandmother, 
knows the trick and despises Kebroyd, 
and marries Fletcher. Fletcher's so 
disgusted about the money — or per- 
haps it's a business, you know; yes, 
that's even better. There is now no 
place in the family business for 
Fletcher, so he emigrates to the 
States; while Kebroyd makes his 
aunt's legacy the foundation for a 
large fortune. And presently Kebroyd 
is sorry, and tries to trace Fletcher, 
and hears that he died on shipboard 
and was buried at sea, leaving a wife 
and daughter. But he can't trace the 
wife and daughter. And then one 
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day, years later, suddenly he sees his 
aunt's old ring on a girl's finger, and 
the cuff above the hand is a nurse's 
cull, and the lace is almost the face of 
the grandmother — and add to that, 
the girl is American and part of her 
name is Fletcher. All those things 
are crooked figures in the right place, 
and they make a million; they make 
Mary his cousin's granddaughter. The 
slick, too, perhaps, with the carved 
dog — that may have been his aunt's; 
and now it is all broken. Symbolism, 
you know. As he sits there, dazed, in 
the chemist's chair, the whole drama 
of his life is set before him; and he 
knows what he must do. Yes, it's all 
as plain as a pikestaff, my dear boy; 
and your Mary can accept her legacy 
with a clear conscience. In fact, it's 
her duty to do so. You must confirm 
my hypothesis by inquiry at »Ke- 
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broyd's birthplace, and then if John 
William cuts up rough, you can just 
throw his great-aunt in his teeth. 
Now, what would you like for a 
wedding present?" 

Miss Phipps beamed at him. 

"It seems to me,*' said Tarrant 
soberly, "that you've just given my 
wife twenty thousand pounds." 

Miss Phipps giggled excitedly. "In 
that case, my dear boy," she said, "do 
you think your Mary would do me a 
favor?" 

"If she wouldn't, she isn't my 
Mary," said Tarrant smiling. 

"Then would you ask her to allow 
me — I would take very great care 
not to make it libelous — would you 
ask her to allow me," begged Miss 
Phipps, "to use the Kebroyd-Fletcher 
history in a story?" 

Tarrant nodded emphatically. 
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FOR MYSTERY FANS — these swiftly-paced mystery-thrillers are 
now on sale at your newsstand: 

A Mercury Mystery — "Blood Runs Cold" (formerly "The 
Hunter is the Hunted"), by A. B. Cunningham. Abridged edition. 
". . . lots of suspense . . . packs extra thrills . . ." says the Satur- 
day Review. 

A Bestseller Mystery — "The Corpse Who Had Too Many 
Friends," by Hampton Stone. $1,000 Title Contest book. ", . . 
rates with the best . . .unbeatable . . ." comments the Los Angeles 
News. 

A Jonathan Press Mystery — "A Body for the Bride" (formerly 
"The Original Carcase"), by George Bagby. Abridged edition. 
. . surefire touch ..." reports the New York Herald Tribune. 



DEPARTMENT OF "FIRST STORIES' 



Brcni James's "Socrates Solves a Murder''' is one of t/ie thirteen 'first 
stories" which wort special awards in EQMKTs Ninth Annual Contest — 
last years competition. In her first story, Breni James tacided what is 
probably the most difficult type of detective story — the tale in which a 
famous historical figure plays the role of sleuth and mystery- solver, 
against an aut/icntic historical background, ft is really a monumental 'tec 
task — so herculean a labor that your Editors have never had the temerity 
to attempt it. And yet a remarkable number of historical detectives have 
come EQMM's way. IntliepagesofEQMM were born the first exploits, 
as manhunters and investigators of crime, of Dr. Sam : Johnson, Charle 
magne. Merlin, Machiave/li, Benjamin Fran/din, Sam Houston, and 
even of Abraham Lincoln, in his own account of a murder mystery in 
which he acted as the defense attorney. We have also had submitted to 
EQMM other apocryphal " 'adventures and memoirs" — about Leonardo 
da Vinci, Napoleon, Francois Villon, and Walt Whitman. 

There is no doubt that the theme of a famous man {note that it seems 
always to be a famous man, never a famous woman) acting as a detective 
is fascinating, if not irresistible. The conception is easy enough — there are 
a multitude of historical figures who seem ideal for the role of master 
minds; it is the execution of the particular idea that is the tremendous 
hurdle. For the historical figure has to be convincing as well as authentic, 
and the scene, time, speech, and manners have to be projected with equal 
autlienticity. Brent James has done a fine job in every way — characters, 
background, language, tone, and thought. And surely her choice of an 
historical detective — Socrates — is perfect : who in all history is more 
lively to have been so passionate a seeker oj t/te truth and so logical an 
analyzer of the facts? 



SOCRATES SOLVES A MURDER 

by BRENI JAMES 

Aristodemus was awakened towards mained only Socrates, Aristophanes, 

daybreak by a crowing of cocks, and and Agathon . . . And first of all 

when he awoke, the others were either Aristophanes dropped off, then, when 

asleep, or had gone away ; there re- the day was already dawning, Agathon. 
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Socrates, having laid them to sleep, rose 
to depart; Aristodemus, as his manner 
was, following him . . . to the Ly- 
ceum. — Plato: Symposium {jowctt 
trans.) 

Socrates strolled along barefoot, 
having left his sandals behind at 
Agathon's. Aristodemus, barefoot as 
always, ran on short legs to catch up 
with his friend. 

Aristodemus: Here, Socrates; you 
left your sandals, 

Socrates: You seem to be more 
interested in what I have forgotten, 
Aristodemus, than in what you ought 
to have learned. 

Aristodemus: Well, it is true my 
attention wandered a bit, and I 
missed some of your discourse, but I 
agreed with your conclusions. * 

Socrates: My dear friend, your con- 
fidence is like that of a man who 
drinks from a goblet of vinegar be- 
cause his host has recited a paean in 
praise of wine. 

The philosopher, after this nettling 
remark, obliged his companion by 
stopping to put on the sandals; and 
they resumed their walk through the 
town, passing out of the two eastern 
gates. The sun was rising above Mount 
Pentelicus, and Hymettus glowed 
before them in shadows as purple as 
the thyme which bloomed onitsslopes. 

They were soon climbing the gen- 
tle rise which led them to the shrine 
of Apollo Lyceus. It was a small, 
graceful temple whose columns and 
caryatids had been hewn from sugar- 
bright marble. 



At the hilltop shrine they saw the 
fading wisps of smoke rising from its 
eastern altar. The priestess, her sacri- 
fices completed, was mounting the 
stairs to enter the golden doors of her 
sanctuary. She was clothed in the 
flowing white robes of her ollice; her 
hair fell in a tumble of shimmering 
black coils about her shoulders; and 
a garland of laurel leaves dipped on 
her forehead. Her gray eyes were 
serene, and on her lips played a smile 
that was not gentle. 

Socrates: What omens, Alecto? 

AJecto: For some, good. For some, 
evil. The smoke drifted first to the 
west; but now, as you see, it hastens 
to the god. 

Indeed, as she spoke, a gentle gust 
of wind rose from the slope before 
them and sent the smoke into the 
shrine. 

< Alecto withdrew, and the two men 
proceeded down the short path which 
led to the Lyceum itself and to their 
destination, the swimming pool. 

It appeared at first that their only 
companion this morning would be the 
statue which stood beside the pool, a 
beautiful Eros that stood on tiptoe 
as if it were about to ascend on quiv- 
ering wings over the water that shiv- 
ered beneath it. 

The statue was not large — scarcely 
five feet high even on its pedestal; 
but the delicacy of its limbs and the 
airy seeming-softness of its wings 
gave an illusion of soaring height. The 
right arm of the god was extended; 
in the waxing light it appeared to be 
traced with fine blue veins. The hand 



was palm upward; and the face, 
touched with a smile that was at once 
roguish and innocent, was also turned 
to the heavens. 

When Socrates and ' Aristodemus 
came closer to the edge of the pool, 
they perceived for the first time a 
young man, kneeling before the 
statue in prayer. They could not dis- 
tinguish his words, but he was ap- 
parently supplicating the god of love 
with urgency. 

No sooner had they taken note of 
this unexpected presence than a con- 
cussion of strident voices exploded 
from the palaestra adjoining the pool, 
and a party of perhaps a dozen young 
men bounded into view. All laughing, 
they raced to the water's edge and 
leaped in one after another, with 
much splashing and gurgling. 

Socrates led his companion to a 
marble bench a few yards from the* 
pool, and bade him sit down. 

"But," frowned Aristodemus, "I 
thought we came to swim. Surely 
you have not become afraid of cold 
water and morning air?" 

"No," replied his friend, tugging 
at his paunch with laced fingers, "but 
I consider it prudent to discourse in a 
crowd, and swim in solitude." 

Socrates turned from Aristodemus 
to watch the sleek young men at 
their play in the pool, and he listened 
with an indulgent smile on his satyr's 
face to their noisy banter. 

Suddenly a piercing Eee-Eee, Eee~ 
EEE screeched at the south end of 
the pool, where stood Eros and knelt 
the pious youth. 



"A hawk!" Socrates pointed to a 
shadow that sat on the fragile hand 
of Eros. The bird, not a large one, 
seemed a giant thing on so delicate a 
mount. 

Its screams had not attracted the 
young men in the water. Their 
laughter was incongruous and horri- 
ble as the marble Eros swayed on its 
pedestal and then crashed to the 
ground at the pool's edge, sending the 
evil bird crying into the sun. 

The two friends rushed to the 
assistance of the youth who, with 
only a glance at the bird, had re- 
mained at his prayers. The body of 
Eros was rubble; but its wings — 
which had seemed so tremulous, so 
poised for flight — had swept down 
like cleavers. One wing had cleanly 
severed the youth's head. 

Socrates knelt beside the broken 
bodies, marble and flesh, the one 
glistening in crystalline fragments,, 
the other twitching with the false 
life of the newly dead. He gently 
tossed a dark curl from the boy's pale 
forehead, and he looked into the 
vacant blue eyes for a long time be- 
fore he drew down the lids. 

Aristodemus, fairly dancing with 
excitement and fright, shouted, "Soc- 
rates, you know him? It is Tydeus, 
the Pythagorean. What a fool he was 
to try to bargain with Eros! The god 
has paid him justly!" 

The philosopher rose slowly, mur- 
muring, ' ' Eros dispenses love, not 
justice." His eyes strayed over the 
rubble, now becoming tinted with the 
red of sunlight and the deeper red. A 
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white cluster of fat clung to the shat- 
tered marble fingers of the god. 

"The sacrifice," said Aristodemus, 
following his glance. "Tydeus was 
going to sacrifice that piece of lamb." 

By this time the crowd of swim- 
mers, glistening and shivering, had 
run to sec what had happened. They 
chattered like birds, their voices 
pitched high by death. 

"Someone must run to tell his 
friend Euchecrates," cried Aristode- 
mus. 

At this, the group fell silent. Soc- 
rates looked intently on each of the 
young men. "You are unwilling," he 
said mildly, "to tell a man of his 
friend's death?" 

At last a "youth spoke up: "We 
were all at dinner together last night, 
Tydeus and Euchecrates among us. 
Our symposiarch suggested that we 
discourse on the theme of Fidelity, 
for we all knew that Tydeus found it 
difficult to remain loyal to his friend 
Euchecrates. Thesymposiarch thought 
to twit him about it." 

"But," broke in one of the others, 
"Tydeus immediately took up the 
topic and spoke as though he, not 
Euchecrates, were the victim of faith- 
lessness!" 

The fust boy nodded. "It became 
a personal argument between them, 
then, instead of a discussion among 
friends. They began to rail at each 
other about gifts of money and game- 
cocks and I know not what. All man- 
ner of fine things, from what Tydeus 
said." 

Socrates: Then these gifts were 



from our dead friend Tydeus to 
Euchecrates? 

Youth: Yes, Socrates; and Tydeus 
was angry because Euchecrates had 
given them all away to someone else. 

Socrates: To whom did Euchecrates 
give the gifts of Tydeus? 

Once again silence fell, and the 
young men exchanged puzzled looks. 
But a bronzed athlete who had been 
standing outside the circle blurted 
out: "Even Tydeus didn't know who 
it was!" 

Socrates: Why do you say that? 

Athlete: I came here to the pa- 
laestra before any of the others, just 
at daybreak, and I met Tydeus on his 
way to the god. I recall that 1 asked 
him if he were going to swim, and he 
said, no, he was about to offer a prayer 
to Eros for a misdeed. Then I teased 
him about losing his gifts . . . 

Soc ra tes : And asked him who 
Euchecratcs's admirer was? 

Athlete: Yes, but Tydeus flew into 
a rage and began to say things in a 
distracted fashion about "that per- 
son," as he put it, "whoever it may 
be. " I wan ted to speculate with 
him on the identity, but Tydeus said 
he must hurry to Eros, for he wished 
to complete his prayer before the sun 
rose above the horizon. 

Socrates: And he said nothing fur- 
ther? Well, then, will you now please 
go to Euchecrates's house and tell 
him what has befallen his friend 
Tydeus, and ask him to meet Socrates 
at the Shrine of Apollo Lyceus? 

The bronzed youth agreed to do so, 
and Socrates took his companion 
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Aristodemus by the arm, leading him 
back up the path to the shrine. "I 
shall return with water," he said, 
passing through the crowd, "that 
you who have touched the body may 
purify yourselves." 

When they were out of the hearing 
of the young men, Aristodemus said 
in a low voice, "I know, Socrates, 
that you seek answers by the most 
devious questions; but I cannot dis- 
cover what it is you attempt to glean 
from all that you have asked of those 
boys." 

Socrates: I believe you said that 
the piece of fat which we saw in the 
rubble was sacrificial lamb? 

Aristodemus: I would say so. And 
we saw Tydeus sacrificing, did we 
not? 

Socrates: We saw him praying. Do 
you recall that the bronzed fellow 
told us that when first he saw Tydeus, 
he asked Tydeus if he were going to 
swim? 

Aristodemus: Yes, I remember. 

Socrates: And would it not be an 
exceedingly odd question to ask of a 
man who was carrying a sacrifice? 

Aristodemus: That is true, Soc- 
rates; but what does it mean? 

Socrates: You recall, too, that you 
spoke of Tydeus as a Pythagorean? 

Aristodemus: Yes, I know that he 
was. 

Socrates: Then perhaps you will 
also remember that, among Pytha- 
goreans, it is a custom never to offer 
living sacrifice, or to kill any animal 
that does not harm man? 

Aristodemus: I had forgotten, Soc- 



rates. And I see now that it could 
not have been possible that Tydeus 
intended to sacrifice. 

Socrates: Yet we saw a piece of 
lamb, did we not? How else could we 
account for it, if it were not brought 
to be sacrificed? 

Aristodemus: It seems unaccounta- 
ble. 

Socrates: Do you remember where 
you saw it? 

Aristodemus: It was on the hand 
of Eros. 

Socrates: And so, also, was the 
hawk. Does that not suggest another 
reason for the fat? 

Aristodemus: Why, yest It must 
have been placed on the hand as bait 
for the bird I 

Socrates: Clearly, that is what was 
intended. And I think it must have 
been fastened there in some manner, 
for the hawk did not pick it up and 
fly off, but rather balanced himself 
on the fingertips and pulled at it 
until the statue was overbalanced. 

The two had walked, in their pre- 
occupation, to the very steps of the 
altar before the Shrine of Apollo 
Lyceus. The eastern doors of the 
marble sanctuary were still open, and 
they could see the god within, gold 
and ivory, gleaming softly now in the 
full morning light. 

But at that moment they heard 
shouts from a footpath on their right, 
and they saw the bronzed athlete 
running toward them. He pulled up 
abruptly and panted heavily. 

"He's dead, Socrates! Euchecrates 
is dead! I found him at Tydeus's 
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house, in the doorway. He'd hanged 
himself from a porch beam!" 

Socrates: Are you certain Euche- 
crates took liis own life? 

Athlete: Quite certain, Socrates. 
For he had scrawled a message on the 
wall, and I recognized his writing. 

Socrates: What was his message? 

Athlete: "Hide me in a secret 
place." Does not that mean he was 
ashamed ? 

Socrates: That is so. 

"Who wishes to be hidden?" asked 
a woman's voice, and the three men 
turned to see Alecto, the priestess of 
the shrine, slowly and gracefully 
descending the marble steps. 

Socrates: Euchecrates, who has 
killed himself, Alecto. 

Alec to : It is indeed a d read f ul 
thing to hear, Socrates. 

Aristodemus: Oh, there is more! 
See where the statue has fallen? 
Tydeus lies dead beneath it. 

Alecto: He must have displeased 
Eros mightily to have been felled by 
the god's own image! 

Aristodemus: No, I think it fell 
because Euchecrates contrived that 
it should. 

Alecto: How could it have been 
contrived, Aristodemus? 

Socrates: Alecto, we came to ask 
you tor some water which we will 
take to the Lyceum, for there are 
those of us who have not yet purified 
ourselves. 

The priestess nodded and left- She 
returned in a few moments with a 
vessel of water. 

Socrates: I should have asked also 



on behalf of this young man, so that 
he may take some to the place where 
he found Euchecrates. 

Athlete: No, there is not need of 
that; for there was water there. 

Socrates: Indeed? Then, Alecto, 
who preceded us with such a request? 

Alecto: For water? Why, no one. 

Socrates: Can purificatory water be 
simply drawn out of a well, or a pool, 
or any other ordinary source? 

Alecto: No, of course it must be 
obtained from a priest or a priestess. 

Socrates: And there is no other 
priest or priestess so close to the house 
of Tydeus, where Euchecrates lies? 

Alecto: No, I am the closest. 

Socrates: Then can we not assume 
the water was obtained here? Do 
you not recall such a request? 

Alecto: Only that of Tydeus, sev- 
eral hours ago. I didn't know why he 
asked for water, but it would now 
seem to be for that reason. 

Socrates: And we know also from 
this, do we not, Aristodemus, that 
Euchecrates was already dead when 
Tydeus went to pray to Eros? Tell 
me, Alecto, when Tydeus came for 
water, do you recall that he asked for 
anything else? 

Alecto: I recall nothing else. 

Socrates: Tydeus had told this 
young man that he could not stand 
and talk with him, since he wished to 
complete his prayers before the sun's 
rise. Does that not indicate that 
Tydeus knew beforehand that his 
prayers would be of some length? 

Alecto: Yes, surely it does. 

Socrates: And since he stayed to 
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complete them even though the sun 
had already risen, and was not even 
distracted from his intentions by the 
presence and noise of the bird, what 
is the likely conclusion? 

Aristodemus: I would say that he 
had a particular prayer to complete. 

Socrates: Excellent. That would 
be my conclusion. Now, Alecto, do 
you think it likely that a young man 
still angry from a quarrel — indeed 
distraught — would sit down and 
compose a lengthy prayer? 

Alecto: He would be more likely to 
pray spontaneously. 

Socrates: But these things seem 
not to agree. The prayer, we may 
suppose, was planned beforehand; yet 
the young man was not prepared to 
plan the prayer. What may we sur- 
mise, then? 

Alecto: That someone else com- 
posed the prayer for him? 

Socrates: I believe so. And who 
would be likely to have done that? 

Alecto: It would be someone expert 
in such matters, no doubt. 

Socrates: Such as a priest or priest- 
ess? 

Alecto: Yes, it must be so. 

Socrates: And since Tydeus called, 
as you have said, upon yourself, 
Alecto, does it not seem inevitable 
that he asked you to compose his 
prayer? 

Alecto: I am compelled to admit 
he did just that, Socrates. 

Socrates: And one last matter: You 
were sacrificing lamb here at dawn? 

Alecto: Yes, lamb and honey. 

Socrates: And where is the fat of 



the Iamb which you sacrificed this 
morning, Alecto? While Tydeus was 
within memorizing his prayer, did 
you not go down to the statue of 
Eros and affix some of the fat to that 
extended hand? 

Alecto: You have a daemon advis- 
ing you, Socrates! 

Aristodemus: Oh, no, Alecto. It is 
as Cebes has said: Socrates can put a 
question to a person in such a way 
that only the true answer comes out! 
But, Alecto, how did Tydeus dare 
come to you? 

Alecto: He did not know that it 
was to me his friend Euchecrates 
had given his gifts. But when Tydeus 
confessed to me that he had caused 
my lover's suicide, I could not but 
avenge the death! 

The priestess turned her cold eyes 
proudly on Socrates. "I was named 
Alecto for good reason," she said with 
fierce triumph; 'Tor like that divine 
Alecto, the Well-Wisher, I too found 
myself singled out by the gods to 
wreak vengeance!" 

"But remember," cautioned Soc- 
rates quietly, "we call the divine 
Alecto the 'well-wisher* only to pla- 
cate her. She is still one of the Furies. 
She still pursues the blood-guilty to 
death or madness. And think, Alecto: 
You are only mortal, and you have 
done murder." 

Alecto's eyes widened with the 
sudden, horrible knowledge of her 
own fate. 

The priestess wept then, and drew 
the heavy black coils of hair about 
her face like a shroud. 
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I FIRST HEARD ABOUT M. CHAPUYT IN 
Paris, from a friend who had re- 
cently returned from the Riviera. 
"This Chapuyt," I was informed, 
"has the most incredible luck. Night 
after night he wins at the Casino, and 
how they absorb their losses must be 
a story as interesting as his gambling 
genius." 

Under this double-edged impulsion, 
I very soon found myself writing to 
the only man I knew in the south of 
France, one Emil Gautier who, over 
a bridge game during the Atlantic 
crossing, had offered to accompany 
me to the famous Casino when I 
traveled his way. Now I imposed upon 
this brief acquaintance to inform him 
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that I would accept his invitation. 

A Frenchman who has decided to 
be courteous does the thing extremely 
well. When I reached my Riviera 
hotel, a note from Gautier greeted me 
effusively and stated that he would 
call that night at 9 — which he did — 
and in another five minutes we were 
walking through the formal gardens 
which illuminated the pink marble 
palace of chance. Gautier knew that I 
was a writer, but when I told him that 
I was intrigued by one Monsieur 
Chapuyt, Gautier did not acknowl- 
edge the name as within his acquaint- 
ance. He seemed genuinely glad to see 
me, and by the time we reached the 
Casino, we entered as good friends. 

originally published in Blue Boo\ 
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1 knew nothing about Gautier. He 
was a fashion plate, one of those 
Continentals who always looks as 
though his barber has just turned him 
on! after a shave, haircut, facial mas- 
sage, manicure, and shoeshine. His 
easy urbanity suggested traditional 
good breeding except that his black 
eyes were unemotional and never re- 
laxed. Evidently he was well known 
at the Casino, for the concessionaire 
in the cloakroom bowed and men- 
tioned his name. We toured the two 
salles de joie on the main floor purely 
as sightseers. When Gautier asked if I 
wished to try my luck, I parried him 
at once. "Solitaire is my game," I said 
lightly. 

Monsieur Gautier raised one per- 
fectly trimmed eyebrow, as though I 
had prompted him, and said, "Well, I 
don't know whether there is play in 
solitaire tonight. It's upstairs, you 
know. Let's go up. But don't expect 
too much. Chapuyt is definitely the 
exception." 

So he did know Chapuyt after all. 
I ignored the reference, however, as 
we entered an octagonal paneled room 
sumptuous enough to have been the 
sitting-room of Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

Two roulette tables, each placed 
under a crystal chandelier, were pop- 
ulated by modish women, who sipped 
coffee during their play and occa- 
sionally laughed over their shoulders 
at their escorts — who unanimously 
found nothing to be amused at. This 
was high-stake gaming and the chips 
on the tables were all of the 25,000- 



;iikI 2 5 0,000- franc denominations — 
or roughly equivalent to $100 and 
$r,ooo. 

I 'resently a man who had been 
outside the circle, casually appraising 
the tables in the company of a tur- 
baned Moslem, bowed awkwardly to 
his companion and took a seat at the 
table adorned by the handsomest 
women in the room. 

"Now you will see something," said 
my escort. "That is your Monsieur 
Chapuyt." 

I am afraid that I stared at the 
celebrity rudely; but he, fortunately 
intent on his play, did not observe 
my scrutiny. He was a little man, not 
over five feet three, and was inching 
along in years. Only a few fine lines of 
gray hair bisected his shiny pate; 
deep seams above his weathered nose 
brought his eyes down into a squint; 
loose skin hung about his jowls and 
throat. But his eyes, pinprick sharp, 
missed nothing, either on the wheel, 
on the table, or revealed by the 
decolletage about him. His hands were 
those of a common laborer, but they 
were relaxed as though this man might 
lose all night without anguish. He 
held a great roll ot the most expensive 
chips lightly. Five of these he now 
placed upon the felt in one neat stack, 
and in a moment acknowledged with 
a slight nod the bonanza which came 
back to him. Two of the ladies gasped, 
and the woman on his right paid him 
some deferential compliment which 1 
could not hear, for all my straining. 
Monsieur Chapuyt's teeth — very 
bad ones, incidentally, uneven and 
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unkempt — showed for a moment in 
a ban vivant smile. He was vastly en- 
joying himself. 

"Now watch closely," said Gautier. 

Chapuyt took one fourth of his 
wi nnings — a princely sum — and 
dropped the chips into the croupier's 
tip box through a slot provided for 
the purpose. The croupier bent low 
in gratitude. At the same time a ma- 
jordomo who had been standing near 
the table exchanged a quick glance 
wi th Gautier, accompanied by a 
subtle distention of the fingers, as 
though he had expected Chapuyt's 
generosity but emphatically disap- 
proved it. 

Wc watched the play for fifteen 
minutes. Chapuyt was a heavy in- 
vestor, and though he sometimes lost 
substantially, he appeared to my in- 
ept eye to win often enough to be ac- 
cumulating a profit, except that each 
time he won, he tipped magnani- 
mously. 

"Is he crazy?" I whispered finally to 
Gautier. 

"Me is the sanest man in the room," 
my host responded. "But I cannot 
speak of him here. How about some 
supper? The bouillabaisse is one of 
the rare experiences of life, and I 
recommend it, even at this hour." 

We walked across the park to the 
restaurant, and settled in an incon- 
spicuous corner. 

"We must not be overheard," Gau- 
tier said. "The subject of Monsieur 
Chapuyt is not mentioned. And I 
must have your word that if I tell you 
the story, you will not use it without 



making both him and the Casino 
unidentifiable." 

I gave my promise. 

"Chapuyt first came to the Casino 
about a year ago," Gautier said. "As 
you can see, he does not look like 
much. The management assayed him 
as another seedy tourist, and sold 
him a visitor's card to the public 
rooms. Their analysis stood up on 
his first night. He risked a few thou- 
sand francs — taxi-money, you might 
say — at the roulette table just inside 
the door, where a thousand-franc loss 
is tragedy to the inveterate players 
who long since have gone bankrupt 
but who return night after night with 
their pencil and card to note each 
turn of the wheel and, when their 
system indicates an auspicious mo- 
ment, to stake — and lose — a pit- 
tance. The singular thing about Cha- 
puyt, however, was that he had a 
way with the wheel. He took no seat, 
but three times leaned over the table 
to place a few chips on a low-odds sit- 
uation which gave him more than one 
chance to win. Each time, he was 
successful. 

"He spent not a penny on refresh- 
ment, buying not even an aperitif or 
a demitasse. But he watched — how 
he watched everything! — and when 
he departed, before 1 1 o'clock, he had 
perhaps fifty thousand francs or, as 
you would calculate it, $200. 

"The next night he was back, and 
this time the beldames at the first 
table noted his arrival. Anyone who 
wins sensationally at roulette, even 
for a single evening, becomes a celeb- 
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rity overnight. These habitue's — did 
you sec their faces? Hopeful, then 
desperate, then bitter, yet convinced 
that soon fortune must turn, or the 
perfect system be found. The condi- 
tion is pathological. It gets into the 
blood like a virus, inducing fever for 
play, until finally it becomes a mania. 
You can see what a winning player 
would do to such people. They 
watched Chapuyt avidly. When he 
leaned over their shoulders to make a 
wager, they pounced down their little 
bets at the same place. ... I see you 
like the bouillabaisse '." 

"It is perfect, 1 ' I said. 

"Well. . . . Chapuyt did not seem 
to mind this parroting of his bet. 
But he did not like the greedy tri- 
umph with which they gathered in 
their winnings. He was so upset, in 
fact, that he left his stake, including 
his profit, on the table, and walked 
away. The other players realized that 
they had offended him. So they did 
not follow his position again, and 
were stunned when he won. 

"The croupier did not know what 
to do. Lacking instructions, he let 
Chapuyt's bet ride, since a winner al- 
most never comes up three times iden- 
tically. But Chapuyt won. And as 
the croupier pushed a quarter-million 
francs into a neat pile with his slick, 
Chapuyt reappeared at the table, col- 
lected his chips without glancing at 
the crones, and fled. 

"A profit of a thousand dollars 
creates no excitement at the Casino, 
except in the first room. So the man- 
agement paid noattention toChapuyt 
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when he entered the inner salon 
where the players were risking that 
much on each spin of the wheel. He 
played one 25,000-franc chip, and lost. 
He risked another, and lost again. 
Then he began to hit, winning live- 
times successively, parlaying all his 
profit until he had the equivalent of 
Sioo.ooo. Here he drew in his chips 
and went back to his original 25,000- 
franc bet. 

"By now he was a celebrity in the 
inner room, too. I lis next wager was 
duplicated by everyone at the table. 
As in the other salon, he was revolted. 
Immediately he cashed his chips and 
departed. The story wearies you, per- 
haps 3 " 

"No, no," I said, "I'm fascinated. 
But you tip the ending. Monsieur 
Chapuyt was the devil in disguise. 
As a story-writer, I can tell you it is 
very old stuff." 

Gauticr was delighted. 

"Excellent!" he exclaimed. "Such 
a possibility occurred to the manage- 
ment, of course. Such things do not 
happen — but gamblers like to be 
sure. Chapuyt did not leave the Ca- 
sino alone that night. A man he did 
not see followed him to his hotel and 
ascertained that his identity jiapers 
were in perfect order. lake most 
careful travelers, Chapuyt had a min- 
imum accommodation at the best 
hotel, his meals included in the price. 
He made no special demands, had no 
visitors, and no interest except the 
Casino. His only fault w-as that he 
never bestowed a tip. You are sur- 
prised at this, I see." 
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"It seems out of character," I re- 
plied, "after what I have seen." 

"It is common among working 
men; and that, the management dis- 
covered by inquiry in Paris, was 
Chapuyt's origin. For forty years he 
had lived inconspicuously in St. Cloud 
within walking distance of work in a 
pottery factory, where he ultimately 
became a foreman. He had never mar- 
ried. During the Occupation he had 
been forced into labor at the Renault 
auto works, also near his home, and 
there he had performed small jobs of 
espionage for the British, who hired 
him as a chauffeur for a time after the 
Liberation. When this work ended, 
he toured Italy. Now he appeared to 
be on his way home. Does he still 
sound like the Old Nick?" 

"He disappoints me," I said. "But 
you do not. How the devil do you 
know all this?" 

Gau tier was embarrassed . "It is 
not generally known," he said, "but I 
am a director of the Casino. It is my 
business to know these things. Some- 
times a knowledge of our patrons 
comes in handy, as you will see. In 
this case, our conclusion was that 
Chapuyt, knowing nothing about 
roulette, was having a phenomenal run 
of beginner's luck. It happens. He 
plays roulette best who plays it worst. 
Chapuyt had something better than a 
system: instinct, courage, and igno- 
rance. 

"He returned the following night, 
and this time there was determination 
in his stride, as though he had de- 
cided not to let the avidity of the 



others deter him from making a for- 
tune. In his changed attitude I saw 
the beginning of the end. I fully ex- 
pected his winnings to be safely in our 
pockets by r 1 o'clock, and his nest- 
egg along with them." 

"But he continued to win," I in- 
tervened. 

"Nothing of the sort," Gautier said. 
"He didn't play. To be sure, he ap- 
proached the tables as before. The 
chips rested confidently in his quiet 
hand. But every time he took a play- 
ing position, the table filled at once 
and everyone poised to duplicate his 
choice. This deterred him. His man- 
ner indicated that to him gambling 
was sport, but to these others it was 
something evil, to which he could not 
be a party. Do you understand me?" 

"Most gamblers don't worry about 
the other fellow," I said. 

"Ah, that's precisely the point," 
said Gautier. "Was Chapuyt a gam- 
bler?" 

"Proceed," I encouraged him. 

"About 10 o'clock, when Chapuyt 
had not risked a franc, one of the floor 
managers suggested to him that he 
visit the high-stake salon on the floor 
above, where he might try his luck in 
peace. The exclusive clientele there, 
he was told, were of a sort who would 
consider the duplication of another's 
bet very gaucfie behavior. He went 
upstairs immediately. 

"He drifted about aimlessly, and so 
doing discovered the solitaire tables. 
They are not used much — only at the 
height of the season when the very 
rich are with us. Chapuyt was in- 
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trigued by this form of gaming which 
could not be copied. VVc observe the 
usual Klondike rules. You know the 
game?" 

"I think so," I said. We call it 
Canficld, but actually it is a seven-file 
layout, each file with an exposed card 
on top. The right-hand file has six 
face-down cards, the adjacent file has 
five, and so on down until the last file 
consists of a single card, face up." 

"Precisely," Gautier concurred. "In 
a casino, the hand stock is played one 
card at a time off the top, so the player 
goes through the deck only once. 
This form of soli taire is an extremely 
interesting game. If you buy the deck 
for $100 a card, and run the cards 
clear out, you pocket $26,000. The 
payoff is at the rate of five times the 
per-card investment for each card put 
up into the foundation. So you be- 
gin to win on the eleventh card. But 
I do not need to remind you that the 
odds are much greater than five to 
one. 

"Well, to get back to Chapuyt. He 
seemed to know the game, and finally 
slid into a vacated seat. The departing 
player was one of your Americans 
who wagers $1,000 a card. Evidently 
Chapuyt thought this the minimum 
for the table, for he bought the deck 
at her price. 

"He did not win much in the first 
game — ten thousand, I think it was. 
But he played carefully. For example, 
when there was a choice of shifting 
one of two files, he always moved from 
the rank which covered the most 
down-cards, thus reducing his odds, 



even though the other move might 
have been more to his temporary ad- 
vantage. He never played a card to 
the foundation if it might be needed 
later to build a file. In other words, 
he was out to run the pack rather than 
just to make a small profit. Few peo- 
ple, playing solitaire for money, have 
courage enough to pursue the ulti- 
mate game, and as a result, few of 
them win. I see from your expression 
that you are anticipating again." 

"He won, of course." 

"Not spectacularly. But ten thou- 
sand here, fifteen thousand there, over 
several evenings, until he had — with 
his roulette luck thrown in — a quar- 
ter-million dollars of our money." 

"That shouldn't bother you." 

"Not at all. It is good publicity 
and eventually most oi it comes back 
to us. But in francs at current ex- 
change it becomes astronomical: 62,- 
500,000, to be exact. We were wor- 
ried. And since Chapuyt was now 
playing from profits, he became 
bolder. For example, lie sat down one 
evening and calmly ran off ten losing 
games in succession, then in three 
profitable sequences got it all back. 
We could only hope that his incredi- 
ble luck would fail and that he would 
be cleaned out before the laws of 
chance gave him what every solitaire 
player must ultimately realize: a clean 
sweep of the deck." 

"When I play solitaire," I observed, 
"I may win three or four times within 
a few minutes." 

"Solitaire is that kind of game," 
Gautier agreed. "But when you are 
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playing at home, risking nothing, you 
can afford to lose for a month before 
that happens. Few people could bank 
such losses in a casino. However, if 
you do not have consistent heavy 
losses, you realize a very large profit 
when you begin to hit. And that is 
what Chapuyt did to us. Playing his 
long game, he nicked us consistently 
lbr small sums. He was a splendid 
player. He never made a mistake. 
Most people overlook possible plays, 
or make foolish moves for immediate 
advantage which increase the odds 
against them. Not Chapuyt! 

"Then came the inevitable evening 
when he ran out the deck on us his 
very first game of the evening. He 
made ten thousand on his second 
game, lost fifteen thousand on his 
third, and then, mirabilel two more 
smashes in a row. Three-quarters of 
a million dollars' profit in ten min- 
utes! And with that, Monsieur Cha- 
puyt rose from the table and ap- 
proached the cashier to collect 187,- 
500,000 francs." 

"Smart fellow," I said. 

"Exactly," Gautier agreed unhap- 
pily. "There was no doubt that he 
was finished, though for some reason 
quite detached from the play, he 
seemed most reluctant to quit the 
salon. In my mind I could see him 
aboard the morning plane for Paris. 
It was most unappetizing." 

"So?" 

"Naturally, we do not carry two 
hundred million francs in the cashier's 
cage against a single night's play. To 
pay such a sum in these times is diffi- 



cult, though not impossible. My col- 
leagues and I decided to play a bit of 
strategy on Monsieur Chapuyt, and 
keep him in town a while. He had, 
we thought, run his luck. Now to 
get the money back! That was our 
problem." 

"Quite a problem," I said. 

"Under ordinary circumstances, 
and against ordinary frequenters of 
casinos, no. Against Chapuyt, yes, 
for he was not the gambling type. 
Ordinarily we would have paid up 
with extravagant compliments, mak- 
ing a splendid scene of our congratu- 
lations and envy, with toasts in vin- 
tage champagne and talk of a me- 
morial in the garden, had he been 
just a bit luckier. Had he seen the 
bronze to M. Rochambeau, we would 
say, the only man to win a million? 
The victim would return to beat 
Rochambeau's record, and lose every- 
thing. Such tactics always work. But 
Monsieur Chapuyt did not have the 
disease." 

"Not malignantly, anyway," I con- 
curred. 

"It need only be chronic," said 
Gautier. "What we did with Chapuyt 
was to conduct him to the directors' 
chambers and explain that to pay such 
a sum required a trip to our bankers. 
He understood that. Would he care 
for a glass of wine during his wait? 
No, he said, he drank nothing. A bit 
of supper? His stomach permitted 
no piece-mealing. A coffee, perhaps?" 
Gautier paused, winced, and went on. 
"He joined us in a glass of Vichy 
water! 
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"As we talked to him, we realized 
that he was not excited over the 
money he had won. He was anxious, 
in fact, over his windfall, and afraid 
that if he remained among us he 
might become like the habitual play- 
ers, who depended on the night 's 
play as a narcotics addict relies on his 
daily injection. He liked the excite- 
ment, but since he could not play 
roulette, and since solitaire had be- 
gun to bore him, he was going home, 
before he began to lose and contract 
the gamblers' disease. 

"It was then that my colleague M. 
Reynard was suddenly inspired with 
the true assessment of Chapuyt's char- 
acter. He had returned night after 
night not to play solitaire but to 
mingle with the celebrities who pa- 
tronized the exclusive upstairs room. 

"So Reynard cautiously suggested 
that there was a way whereby Cha- 
puyt might play on and yet avoid the 
disease. In fact, he might spend the 
rest of his life about the Casino. All he 
had to do was to leave the three- 
quarter million he had won with the 
Casino as an investment against a 
lifetime of play. Reynard emphasized 
what Chapuyt must by now realize, 
namely, that frequenters of the salon 
intime would never duplicate an- 
other's wager. In return for his in- 
vest men U the Casino each night 
would give Chapuyt an unlimited 
supply of chips. When he finished 
playing, he would turn in his unspent 
chips. Obviously, if he won, he sur- 
rendered his gains. But when his 
luck turned, as inevitably it must, he 



could not lose, either. Unobsessed by 
either the profit motive or the fear of 
loss, he would never contract the 
virus." 

"He took it?" I asked, incredulous. 

"He accepted promptly," Gautier 
said, "with one stipulation which 
proved how precise Reynard's evalua- 
tion of him had been. He insisted that 
no one — not even the croupiers — 
know of the deal that had been made. 
He had already won sufficient on 
previous nights to maintain himself 
comfortably in a hotel for life. And 
it was, on the whole, a good invest- 
ment for us." 

"Quite a deal," I said. 

"Ah, but the odd thing is that 
Chapuyt's luck has not changed. He 
wins at roulette night after night. He 
is the idol of the salon, a mystery 
man of great distinction among, shall 
I say, a discriminating clientele. Had 
he made no bargain with us, he would 
today be one of the richest men on 
the Kiviera, in the world." 

"What a story!" I exclaimed. 

"But I am not quite to the end of 
it," Gautier said. "You mentioned 
his extravagant tips to the croupiers." 

"I did, indeed. He must give away 
thousands." 

"He gives away nothing," Gautier 
said bitterly. "All his life Chapuyt 
was a money-grubber, watching every 
franc. He never had a penny for tips. 
He was even embarrassed about it. 

"Now, my friend, he can aflord to 
tip like a champagne salesman. Don't 
you see? The chips cost him nothing. 
He is tipping with our money!" 



"Different''' is perhaps the best word to describe Margery Sharp's "The Man 
Who Feared the Water." Surely the tone of the story is" different" from the 
light-hearted comedy you remember in the nutmeg tree and in Miss 
Sharp's recent Literary Guild selection, the gypsy in the parlour. 
And the locale of the story is ' 'different' 1 — - a small island in the Mediter- 
ranean where "unhappiness was out of place." And the natives on the 
island — their means of earning a living is "different," not to say curious 
a?id curdling. And while the chief characters present the eternal triangle — 
in this instance, a poetic "genius" a dour Scottish newspaperman, and a 
young woman who "with a little more color . . . might have been 
lovely" — the triangle is decidedly "different" at least in its psychological 
implications. 

"Rait" a white adobe house overlooking Spanish Harbor and the jade- 
colored bay, hear the natives dancing on the quay to the sound of a con- 
certina — and watch the drama unfold . . . 
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IT IS NO USE TRYING TO COMMIT SUI" 
cide in the waters of Spanish Har- 
bor; the islanders swim too well. Toss 
a sixpence from the jetty, and two or 
three lithe young ruffians will be 
tumbling after it before it touches 
bottom; while at any larger splash, as 
of a falling body, the whole sleepy 
quayside wakes to instant life. Once 
or twice in each season (if the luck is 
good) some careless or careworn 
stranger will miss his footing, and 
then the lucent water boils milk-like 
with expert rescuers. The first half- 
dozen or so clutch at his helpless 
limbs, the rest content themselves 
with outlying portions of his raiment, 
and though the stranger may be a 
strong and resolute swimmer, he has 



no opportunity of proving it. Within 
ten seconds he is seized, saved, and 
haled back to shore, there to be 
dunned, in several different patois, 
for extortionate rewards. George 
Cotterill, who lived on the island, 
once worked out some very interest- 
ing statistics; the least anyone had 
ever got away with, he said, was 
about twenty-two shillings at the 
normal rate of exchange. 

In spite of this drawback, however, 
Spanish Harbor is a pleasant place, 
and the strangers continue to come. 
There is no hotel, but all round the 
bay stand tall old houses of white 
adobe, houses that turn their backs to 
the street and their windows to the 
sea; and these houses the strangers 
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rent. The water in the bay is a clear 
jade color, very different from the 
deep true Mediterranean to be seen 
from the roof-tops; but though many 
of the English bathe there daily, they 
all employ in addition a shallow tin 
pan. What the other inhabitants do is 
not so certain; quite possibly they 
just have a sponge-down; but then 
the islander, as young Foley ob- 
served, is not like your Anglo-Saxon. 

It was a remark he made fre- 
quently, and there was nothing odd in 
that. But what was exceedingly odd 
was the fact that, unlike most of his 
compatriots, Maurice Foley spoke not 
in sorrow, but in admiration. He ad- 
mired the islanders' indolence, their 
lack of public spirit; he approved 
beyond measure their extremely in- 
dividual attitude towards the sanctity 
of human life, which indeed they 
seemed to create and to destroy with 
equal insouciance; he liked their in- 
difference to the suffering of animals. 
All that, he said, was excellent. It 
gave him great pleasure, he said, as he 
looked out over the island in the 
evening cool, to reflect that not one 
single inhabitant thereof was thinking 
about municipal reform. 

To reflections such as these, and to 
very many others, the English on 
Spanish Island lent first a polite, then 
a perfunctory ear. They had their 
own affairs to attend to, and most of 
the men were over 35. At that age, 
however agreeable the reminder of 
one's own salad days, one does not 
wish to re-live them. So Cotterill 
offered no objections, but simply 



returned to his painting, and the 
other two artists did likewise. There 
were always artists at Spanish Harbor, 
just as there were always one or two 
couples politely supposed to be on 
honeymoon. For the colony, though 
without either a lending library or an 
English tea-room, had certain com- 
pensatory advantages. It was widely 
tolerant. You took one of the white 
houses and did as you pleased in it. No 
one asked questions. In all the island 
only four persons played bridge, They 
were originally only three, and the 
fourth had to be specially imported. 
On Sunday mornings, when business 
was slack, Cotterill sometimes played 
draughts with the waiter at the big 
cafe, and at the other cafe, the little 
one, where business was slack all the 
week round, a tall Scot called Macln- 
tyre played chess with the proprietor. 
For exercise one swam, and at night, 
on the stone quay, the islanders some- 
times danced to the music of a con- 
certina. 

One other point must be men- 
tioned. Wherever, between an island 
and the mainland, a steamer plies 
daily, the inhabitants of the island 
will gather on the jetty to waLch her 
come in ; but at S panish Ha r bor, 
where the boat calls only twice a 
week, this is not so. Not a step — such 
is the strength of their indolence — 
not a step do the islanders stir. And 
thus it happened that the first time 
Cotterill saw the Foleys was not till 
the Sunday after their arrival, when 
he and the waiter were sitting over 
their draughts at one of the cafe* 
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tables. The Foleys approached, wav- 
ered, and finally sat down, so that the 
game had to be suspended and Cot- 
terill was annoyed. Most people at 
Spanish Harbor would have had the 
manners to wait. . . . 

They were brother and sister, the 
boy about twenty-two, the girl per- 
haps five years older. They had the 
same nose and forehead, the same 
short upper lip; but the difference in 
coloring was so startling that no one 
would have thought of calling them 
alike. Maurice Foley was almost an 
albino; his hair, of the palest ash- 
blond, showed perceptibly lighter 
than the skin of his temples. Nor was 
this in any way due to sunburn; on 
the contrary, his skin, exceptionally 
fair and smooth, looked as though it 
would flush easily but tan scarcely at 
all. His sister was dark. Dark hair, 
dark eyes, a clear brown complexion. 
With a little more color, thought Cot- 
terill, she might have been lovely. 
And as the thought passed through 
his mind, she reached up and pulled 
towards her a spray of climbing 
geranium, so that the dark scarlet 
petals lay close against her cheek; and 
Cotterill's thought was justified. Then 
her brother spoke, she let the branch 
spring back, and a moment later their 
drinks appeared. 

It does not take long, on Spanish 
Island, for the original inhabitants to 
know all, or all they want to know, 
about any newcomer. In the course of 
the next few days it was rapidly estab- 
lished that Miss Foley's name was 
Diana, that she and her brother had 



no other relations, and that they were 
traveling about Europe (as they had 
traveled for the last three years) in 
search of a climate which should at 
once soothe Maurice's nerves and 
stimulate his genius. For Maurice 
Foley was a poet; he had published 
two books of verse and a lyric tragedy. 
No one on Spanish Island had ever 
heard of them, but he himself said 
they were good. (The Scotsman 
Maclntyre, on the other hand, to 
whom Miss Foley lent the works, said 
they were bad; but then Maclntyre 
had been brought up on Burns, with 
a side-glance towards Shakespeare.) 
There was also, just to complete the 
picture, a rumor of an unhappy love 
affair, but whether Diana's or Mau- 
rice's nobody seemed to know. 

Like all other visitors, the Foleys 
took a tall white house with a terrace 
over the bay. In addition to the ter- 
race, it had a garden ot orange trees, 
for it was one of the oldest on the 
island; and here, with the help of a 
very old woman called Carmena, 
Diana Foley set up house. She dusted 
the big bare rooms, and filled them 
with flowers; she went daily to the 
market (the old woman attending) 
and bought figs and grapes and pecul- 
iar-looking fishes. It was charming to 
see her; she moved down the line of 
stalls with such grave attention, now 
pausing to consult with Carmena, 
now hurrying on after a distant patch 
of color, and all the while trying to 
hide her pleasure, to look matronly 
and severe, so that the stall-holders 
should not cheat her. They did cheat 
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her, of course, but with a charm al- 
most equal to her own — dropping a 
spray of pink geranium on the short- 
weight olives, or gratuitously pluck- 
ing an aged but still sinewy hen. Miss 
Foley didn't care. She had eaten table 
d'hote for three years on end, and her 
fingers itched for a frying pan. 

In these mild pleasures Maurice 
naturally took no part. His life was 
full already. In the morning he wrote 
poetry, in the afternoon took his 
siesta, and at night wandered out to 
mingle with the islanders. He had, it 
will be remembered, a very high 
regard for them; but the sentiment 
was not reciprocated. The islanders, 
so far as they admired anything, ad- 
mired physical beauty, physical 
strength, and the ability to carry 
liquor. They liked Cotterill, for ex- 
ample, because he could drink all day 
and walk straight in the evening. 
They liked Maclntyre for his diving, 
and Diana Foley for her elegance. 
But Maurice Foley had albino hair 
and boneless limbs; after two glasses 
of wine he began to chatter like a 
monkey; and, worst of all, he feared 
the water. He bathed sometimes, but 
he could not swim. So the islanders 
watched him with veiled contemptu- 
ous glances, and when he tried to 
address them feigned either deafness 
or imbecility. 

But Maurice's sensibility was 
purely subjective. He continued un- 
dismayed, and whenever there was 
dancing always went down to the 
bay. He fell in, of course, and was 
Vigorously iished out;, but though the 



profits were inordinate (his sister, in a 
panic, disbursing nearly five pounds), 
the islanders were scarcely pleased at 
all. They disapproved of people who 
fell in during the dancing; the time 
for rescues was in the morning, when 
there was nothing to be interrupted; 
and they were also repelled by the 
limp and pallid appearance presented 
by the rescued. Another person who 
was not pleased was Cotterill. Miss 
Foley's largesse, in its unexampled 
prodigality, had completely upset his 
statistics. 

"That's the worst of women," he 
pointed out to Maclntyre, "they can 
never keep their heads. Fifteen and 
six would have been ample." 

"It would have been a great deal 
too much," amended the Scot dourly. 

"Next time you talk to her," Cot- 
terill added, "you might just explain 
things. Tell her that people are al- 
ways being rescued, and that it's not 
fair to put the price up. She'll under- 
stand: she doesn't look stupid." And 
with this advice Cotterill went his 
way and had a game of draughts. 
There was no real reason why he 
should not have spoken to Miss Foley 
himself, but such was his ingrained 
habit of mind — such his lifelong 
resolution to keep clear of women — 
that the notion never occurred to him. 

But if Cotterill would not speak to 
the lady, he was soon forced to speak 
of her; for Ian Maclntyre, the best 
conversationalist on the island, seemed 
suddenly to have formed the inex- 
plicable habit of constantly dragging 
her in. Whatever the subject under 
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discussion, Miss Foley's name was 
sure to crop up; and what made it all 
the easier was the fact that she had 
traveled so much. If Cotterill men- 
tioned Mozart, Maclntyre referred to 
Salzburg, and the month the Foleys 
had spent there. If Cotterill shifted to 
vodka or psychology, Maclntyre fol- 
lowed up with Warsaw or Vienna. It 
got monotonous. And to make mat- 
ters worse, the Scotsman's temper, 
usually so reliable, had begun to get 
very ragged. When Cotterill, for in- 
stance, idly remarked that such jour- 
neying must be very agreeable, 
Maclntyre nearly jumped down his 
throat. 

"Agreeable!" he almost shouted. 
"Agreeable, you call it! A young 
woman of that age doesn't want to 
spend her life trailing about foreign 
countries! She wants to settle down, 
in a home of her own." 

"Then why doesn't she?" asked 
Cotterill reasonably. "They seem to 
have plenty of money." 

"Because that unhealthy young 
cub won't let her. Because he's afraid 
that if she gets other normal interests 
she'll cease to bow down and worship. 
I could wring the little brute's neck." 

Cotterill looked up in surprise, for 
his friend was not usually so vehe- 
ment; and what he saw surprised him 
still further. 

"You've got a touch of malaria," he 
diagnosed kindly. "I get it still my- 
self. You ought to go to bed — " 

The Scotsman picked up a tube of 
ultramarine — he had found Cotterill 
at his easel on the cliff above the bay 



— and threw it into the sea. There 
was a splash below as an islander 
jumped after, and Cotterill grinned. 

"That'll cost you more than a new 
one," he said amiably. 

"I don't care," said Maclntyre. 

And now Cotterill was seriously 
alarmed; there was evidently more 
wrong than he had thought. But 
before he could ask any questions — 
or even decide not to ask them — his 
unfortunate friend had thrown reti- 
cence to the winds. 

"The fact of the matter is," said 
Maclntyre, loudly and desperately, 
"that I've fallen in love." 

Cotterill stared, swore, and stared 
again. 

"With — with Diana Foley?" 
"Yes. And I haven't a dog's 
chance." 

For a moment Cotterill sat silent, 
running a painter's eye over the man 
at his side. Tall, thin, sunburned, 
broken nose and well-shaped head — 
a better specimen than most, Cot- 
terill decided; and though women in 
general seemed to prefer dummies, 
they were also notoriously ready to 
make the best of a bad job. The con- 
clusion was thus rather favorable than 
not, and though with some inward 
misgivings — for his sincerest advice 
would have been to take flight on the 
next boat — Cotterill repeated it 
aloud. 

"You're too modest," he said en- 
couragingly. "Women fall in love 
with almost anyone." 

''That's not the point. As a matter 
of fact, I know she's — quite fond of 
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me, now. But there's also that 
damned young brother. He stopped 
her marrying once, for which I sup- 
pose I ought to be grateful; and as 
soon as he realizes what's happening, 
he'll try and stop her again." 

"Then if she knows her own 
mind," said Cotterill, whom the sub- 
ject was beginning to bore, "she'll 
walk out and leave him." 

Maclntyre moved impatiently. 

"No woman can leave a man who 
needs her for a man she's just in love 
with. And Maurice needs her all 
right; he lives on her like a parasite. 
Who else would bother to keep him 
alive, even?" 

"But damn it all," said Cotterill, 
"she's not his mother!" 

"Have you heard their story?" 
asked Maclntyre grimly. "No? Well, 
you'd better listen. They were left 
orphans when he was five and Diana 
ten. He was always sickly, Diana al- 
ways strong. When the mother was 
dying she sent for Diana and told her 
that whatever happened she must 
look after Maurice. Those things 
make an impression. Diana promised, 
of course, and the mother died that 
same hour. The two children went to 
some aunt or other, a woman who had 
run mad on Thcosophy and never re- 
membered to order the dinner. If 
Maurice was to get enough to eat, 
Diana had to see to it. She did see to 
it. In a year or two she was running 
the house. The aunt didn't mini — 
she probably never noticed. Maurice 
was too delicate for school, so there 
was also a governess; and to save ex- 
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pense Diana didn't go to school 
either. When Maurice was fourteen, 
he nearly died of pleurisy. Diana 
nursed him through it and literally 
saved his life. That made an impres- 
sion, too." 

Cotterill nodded. He was beginning 
to understand. 

"Five years later," continued Mac- 
Intyre, "the Theosophist aunt died, 
leaving them a good bit of money. 
Maurice had drifted into writing, and 
wanted to travel. They went abroad, 
and they've been traveling ever since. 
Whenever Diana wants to settle down 
for a little, he throws a fit and says the 
climate doesn't suit him. If she wants 
to settle for good, he'll probably go 
paralyzed." 

Maclntyre ceased; and in the 
silence that followed Cotterill became 
aware of one outstanding fact. It was 
this, that until the affair had been 
settled, in either one way or the othef, 
there would be no peace on the island. 
The immediate object, therefore, of 
all sensible persons, must be to bring 
matters to a head; so without further 
loss of time, and employing all the 
eloquence at his command, he began 
inciting his friend to rashness. Any- 
thing, he urged, was better than un- 
certainty; until the worst was known, 
no action could be taken to combat it. 

"You mean," said Maclntyre, 
"that I should go straight down to 
her this afternoon?" 

Cotterill nodded. It seemed an 
awful thing to counsel, but what could 
he do? 

The day that Maclntyre 's proposal 
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was made known to him, Maurice 
Foley had a severe fainting fit. He had 
it on a secluded reach of shore, where 
his sister found great difficulty in get- 
ting help. Almost beside herself with 
distress, she had to leave him senseless 
and run half a mile to the nearest 
habitation. Two islanders came back 
with her, and when they saw who 
needed their services were understood 
to remark that one would have been 
enough. The younger of the pair then 
flung Maurice negligently over his 
shoulder, while the other lay down on 
the spot and gratefully went to sleep 
again. 

It was a touch of the sun. Or that, 
at any rate, was Maurice's version; 
and as there was no doctor on the 
island to contradict him, he had his 
own way. For the next three days he 
kept himself recumbent and in dark- 
ness, while his sister, by the shaded 
light of a lamp, read extract after ex- 
tract from his own works. He clung to 
her pathetically; he was like a little 
boy again. Her absence gave him a 
temperature, so that she could rarely 
leave his side. When her lover called 
she sent notes by Carmena, not daring 
to come down in person. Once Macln- 
tyre proved stubborn, and set himself 
to wait in the cool whitewashed hall. 
After about twenty minutes a door 
opened and there were footsteps on 
the landing; but a voice called sud- 
denly, the footsteps returned, and the 
door was shut again. 

Late on the third evening, however, 
Cottcrill, descending a zigzag path to 
the shore, saw a man and a woman 



standing close together. Such sights, 
on Spanish Island, were so little unex- 
pected that Cotterill did not even 
hesitate, but continued his steps until 
he was almost abreast of them. He 
then saw two things that disconcerted 
him: first, that the woman was crying, 
and second, that she was Diana Foley. 
She had her head on Mac In tyre's 
shoulder, and as Cotterill turned to go 
back he heard her sobs suddenly rise 
to a little desperate wail. She was call- 
ing on Ian's name, as though he was a 
person already gone from her. 

The next moment, almost before 
Cotterill was in motion again, a skirt 
brushed his ankles and Miss Foley ran 
past. For an instant he saw her 
plainly, her white dress glimmering, 
her face pale as her dress, and round 
her head a white ribbon. The ribbon 
caught his eye. It seemed, in the 
midst of her distress, such a freak of 
fancy, so womanish in its frivolity; 
and then — so fast did his thought 
run, while all the time she was still 
transfixed, as it were, in that instant 
of brushing by — he reflected again, 
and saw her tying the ribbon not in 
simple vanity, but because the time 
was so short. It was what a woman 
might do on her honeymoon, to sur- 
prise her lover with an unexpected 
beauty; only Diana Foley could not 
wait. So she had given him at once 
what he might not have time to dis- 
cover; and like a lady painted by 
Lawrence — for so the ribbon re- 
vealed her — ran weeping up the 
path. 

Cotterill turned again, for fear of 
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overtaking her, and began once more 
to descend. Emotion always upset 
him, and in his instinctive desire to 
get away from it he forgot about 
Maclntyrc and quickened -his pace. 
But Maclntyrc was still there, stand- 
ing motionless in the shadow, and as 
Cotterill hurried past, the Scot 
reached out and held him. It was the 
gesture of the Ancient Mariner, 
primitive and compelling. 

"You saw her?" said Maclntyrc, 
thickly. "She's gone back to her 
brother. She's got to give him his 
bromide." 

Cotterill said nothing. From below 
came the beat of waves, from above 
the sound of running; then the run- 
ning died away, and there was only 
the sea. 

"I believe he's a devil," said Macln- 
tyre, suddenly. "Do you know what 
he said to her? He didn't ask her not 
to marry me, he's too damned clever. 
He asked her to wait until he's dead. 
And he'll die, he says, as quickly as 
possible. . . ," 

And now Spanish Harbor was dis- 
turbed. It was unused to having 
tragedy in its midst, and found the 
experience unpleasant. The islanders 
knifed each other, of course, but they 
were never tragic about it; the dead 
had peace (as the saying went) and 
the bereaved had the vendetta. As for 
the English on the island, it was pre- 
cisely to escape all unpleasantness 
that they ever came there; and 
though such information as they had 
— the mere broadest outline, as re- 



ported by Carmcna, of a brother's 
objection to his sister's marriage — 
was not nearly so unpleasant as the 
whole entangled truth, it was quite 
unpleasant enough. 

To do them justice, neither Macln- 
tyre nor Diana made any call for 
public sympathy, or in any way ob- 
truded their sorrows; the harm was 
done by their mere presence. One 
sight of Miss Foley's face, one glimpse 
of the Scot's tall figure as he strode 
restlessly along the shore, was a 
sufficient reminder that unhappiness 
existed; and on Spanish Island unhap- 
piness was out of place. It cast a 
blight. It put people out. Trade, 
pleasure, even the climate, all lay 
under the shadow of the unfortunate 
affair. No one went to the cafes for 
fear of hearing people talk about it; 
the big one put out fewer tables, the 
little one, deprived of Maclntyre's 
support, put out none at all. Even the 
islanders were affected, and whenever 
they saw either Maurice or Macln.- 
tyre or Miss Foley, hastily crooked 
fingers against the Evil Eye. The 
earnest desire, in fact, of everyone on 
Spanish Island, was that the whole 
trio should at once be shipped back to 
the mainland, there to work out their 
destinies in a less confined arena. 

This, however, could not be, for 
Maurice Foley was still too weak to 
travel, and Maclntyrc (to make mat- 
ters worse) seemed equally immov- 
able. He had never before stayed 
longer than a month, and was now 
entering on his fourth week; but in- 
stead of packing his bags he bought a 
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further supply of soap. lie was going 
to wire to the Morning Gazette (he 
told Cotterill) for extension of leave; 
and such was the prevailing demoral- 
ization that for the first time in years 
Collcrill asked a direct personal 
question. 

"I'm their news editor," replied 
Maclntyre. "In another year I'll 
probably be editor-in-chief. It's as 
good as a seat in the Cabinet." But he 
spoke gloomily, almost absently, as 
though of ashes in the mouih; nor 
OOllld all CotteriU's arguments shake 
his decision. "If I go away now," 
Maclntyre kept repeating, 'Til never 
see her again. That's a dead certainty. 
And as far as I'm concerned, she's the 
only woman there is." 

"But as far as the Morning Gazette 
is concerned," asked Cotterill tartly, 
"are you the only news editor?" 

The Scotsman considered. 

"Speaking from a thorough knowl- 
edge o' London, Scotland, and the 
Provinces," he said at last, "I should 
say I am. I have an exceptionally 
wide experience, and also what they 
call flair. Furthermore, I do not lose 
my head. Your solicitude is kind, 
Cotterill, but it will not be needed." 

So the message went its way, and 
for the next seven days the situation 
remained unaltered. Maclntyre 
tramped the shore, young Maurice 
suffered, and Miss Foley shopped no 
more in the early-morning market. 
She kept to her terrace, which was in- 
deed one of the pleasantcst spots on 
the island, rising sheer from the water 
in front, and at the end from the 



stone quay, so that on nights of danc- 
ing one could sit as in a box over the 
shifting crowd below. Presently Mau- 
rice appeared there loo, apparently a 
little recovered, but paler than ever 
after his confinement in the dark. lie 
had been too ill to shave, and his lip 
and chin were covered with a thin al- 
bino down. The islanders, if he stood 
above the quay, turned their backs to 
the wall so as not to have to sec him. 

Maurice, however, did not notice. 
He was an injured, therefore a preoc- 
cupied, man. For though his sister had 
voluntarily and finally surrendered 
all ideas of marriage, the victory was 
not yet complete. Maclntyre still re- 
mained on the island: to drive him 
away was necessarily the work of 
Diana, and Diana, on this last vital 
point, was proving unexpectedly 
stubborn. She would not order her 
lover's departure, she would not even 
request it, and on the plea that it 
would be too painful to both, was 
even refusing to see him. So Maurice 
walked the terrace in displeasure, 
looking now over the water, now over 
the quay, till little by little, as he 
looked and pondered, a plan began to 
shape. He was pleased with it from the 
first, but as things turned out the 
final, the finishing touch was not of 
his own devising. It was pure acci- 
dent, and it was added, about three 
days later, when Diana slipped on the 
stair and twisted her left ankle. 

They took their coffee that night to 
the sound of a concertina. The island- 
ers were dancing, and when the 
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islanders danced on the quay anyone 
on the Foley terrace might well have 
danced too. But to neither Maurice 
nor his sister was the music inviting. 
Diana, indeed, could not even stand, 
and was lying with her feet up in a 
long wicker-chair. Carmcna had car- 
ried it out for her, and was now down 
in the kitchen making a tea-leaf poul- 
tice. 

"You needn't worry, though," said 
Diana, moving her swathed foot, "it 
isn't your China. I told her I thought 
Indian would be more propitious." 

Wi t h a slow, reflect ive glance 
Maurice got up from his chair to lean 
against the parapet. He chose the 
angle between the two walls, so that 
looking down to the left he could sec 
the quay, covered with dancers, and 
looking down to the right, the waters 
of the bay. The moment had come, 
and it tasted sweetly. 

"Diana, for the last time, will you 
send that fellow away?" 

For a moment, in her surprise and 
pain, she showed such distress that he 
was almost afraid. If she gave the 
wrong answer, if she yielded too soon, 
the plan would fall to pieces. That 
was not what he wanted. He wanted 
to carry it through to the end, to 
establish once and for all unques- 
tioned dominion. So with some show 
of passion, he began to abuse Mac- 
Intyre. 

"That damned fortune-hunting 
Scotchman," he raved, "that damned 
penny-a-line hack. . . 

For the first time in their lives 
Diana looked at him with anger. Then 



she remembered that he was ill, and 
controlled herself to speak quietly. 
'Wo," she said. 

There was long, heart-stopping si- 
lence. Then without another word 
Maurice thrust his foot into a crack 
and pulled himself onto the wall. In 
other circumstances, and with better 
health, he might have made a good 
actor; for by every line of his body, 
from the fiung-back head to the 
nervous foot, one knew that here was 
a man who was going to kill himself, 
Diana knew it, too, and flung herself 
from her chair in an effort to run 
towards him. But just as Maurice had 
worked it out, so the scene unfolded. 
Her foot crumpled under her, and she 
fell impotent and tortured in a double 
agony. Then she began calling, im- 
ploring him, promising anything he 
wished; finally her cries turned to 
screams as she tried to summon help. 
Carmcna was old and in the kitchen, 
there was music on the quay, but her 
terror gave her such strength that 
Maurice took alarm. If she went on at 
that rate, he reflected, someone 
might quite well hear; so with a final 
glance towards the quay (where there 
were still plenty of people) he shook 
back his hair, squared his narrow 
shoulders, and dropped into the bay. 

But as Maurice himself had said, 
the islander is not like your Anglo- 
Saxon. He has no foolish illusions as to 
the sanctity of human life. When the 
dancers saw who had fallen, they were 
all extremely glad. They had rescued 
him once before, but this time they 
let him drown. 



One of the earliest detectives in history — the prototype 
of Edgar Allan Poe's Dupin 



THE DOG AND THE HORSE 

by VOLTAIRE 



ZADIG FOUND BY EXPERIENCE THAT 
the Erst month of marriage, 
as it is written in the book of Zend, 
is the rnoon of honey, and that the 
second is the moon of wormwood. He 
was some time after obliged to re- 
pudiate Azora, who became too diffi- 
cult to be pleased; and he then sought 
for happiness in the study of nature. 

"No man," said he, "can be happier 
than a philosopher, who reads in this 
great book, which God hath placed 
before our eyes. The truths he dis- 
covers are his own; he nourishes and 
exalts his soul; lie lives in peace; he 
fears nothing from men ; and his 
tender spouse will not come to cut 
off his nose." 

Possessed of these ideas, he retired 
to a country house on the banks of the 
Euphrates. There he did not employ 
himself in calculating how many 
inches of water (low in a second of time 
under the arches of a bridge, or 
whether there tell a cube-line of rain 
in the month of the mouse more than 
in the month of the sheep. He never 
dreamed of making silk ot cobwebs, 
or porcelain of broken bottles; but he 
chiefly studied the properties of plants 
and animals; and soon acquired a 
sagacity that made him discover a 



thousand differences where other men 
see nothing but uniformity. 

One day, as he was walking near a 
little wood, he saw one of the queen's 
eunuchs running toward him, fol- 
lowed by several officers, who ap- 
peared to be in great perplexity, and 
who ran to and fro like men distracted, 
eagerly searching for something of 
great value they had lost. 

"Young man," said the first eu- 
nuch, "hast thou seen the queen's 
dog?" 

"It is a bitch," replied Zadig, with 
great modesty, "and not a dog." 

"Thou art in the right," returned 
the first eunuch. 

"It is a very small she-spaniel," 
added Zadig; "she has lately whelped; 
she limps on the left forefoot, and 
has very long ears." 

"Thou hast seen her," said the first 
eunuch, quite out of breath. 

"No," replied Zadig, "I have not 
seen her, nor did I so much as know 
that the queen had a bitch." 

Exactly at the same time, by one of 
the common freaks of fortune, the 
finest horse in the king's stable had 
escaped from the jockey in the plains 
ol Babylon. The principal huntsman, 
and all the other officers, ran after 
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him with as much eagerness and anx- 
iety as the iirst eunuch had done after 
the bitch. The principal huntsman 
addressed himself to Zadig and asked 
him if he had not seen the king's 
horse passing by. 

"He is the fleetest horse in the 
king's stable," replied Zadig; "he is 
five feet high, with very small hoofs, 
and a tail three feet and an half in 
length; the studs on his bit are gold, 
of twenty-three carats, and his shoes 
are silver of eleven pennyweights." 

"Where is he?" demanded the chief 
huntsman. 

"I have not seen him," replied 
Zadig, "and never heard talk of him 
before." 

The principal huntsman and the 
first eunuch never doubted but that 
Zadig had stolen the king's horse and 
the queen's dog. They therefore had 
him conducted before the assembly 
of the grand desterham, who con- 
demned him to the knout, and to 
spend the rest of his days in Siberia. 
Hardly was the sentence passed, when 
the horse and the dog were both 
found. The judges were reduced to 
the disagreeable necessity of revers- 
ing their sentence ; but they con- 
demned Zadig to pay 400 ounces of 
gold for having said that he had not 
seen what he had seen. This fine he 
was obliged to pay; after which, he 
was permitted to plead his cause be- 
fore the council of the grand dester- 
ham, when he spoke to the following 
effect: 

"Ye stars of justice, abyss of sci- 
ences, mirrors of truth, who have the 



weight of lead, the hardness of iron, 
the splendor of the diamond, and 
many of the properties of gold; since 
I am permitted to speak before this 
august assembly, I swear to you by 
Oromazes, that I have never seen the 
queen 's res pec ta ble bitch , nor the 
sacred horse of the king of kings. The 
truth of the matter is as follows: I 
was walking toward the little wood, 
where I afterward met the venerable 
eunuch and the most illustrious chief 
huntsman. I observed on the sand the 
traces of an animal, and could easily 
perceive them to be those of a little 
dog. The light and long furrows im- 
pressed on little eminences of sand 
between the marks of the paws 
plainly discovered that it was a bitch, 
whose dugs were hanging down, and 
that therefore she must have whelped 
a few days before. Other traces of a 
different kind, that always appeared 
to have gently brushed the surface 
of the sand near the marks of the 
forefeet, showed me that she had very- 
long ears; and as I remarked that 
there was always a slighter impression 
made on the sand by one foot than 
by the other three, I found that the 
bitch of our august queen was a little 
lame, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion. With regard to the horse of the 
king of kings, you will be pleased to 
know that walking in the lanes of 
this wood I observed the marks of a 
horse's shoes, all at equal distances. 
This must be a horse, said I to myself, 
that gallops excellently. The dust on 
the trees in a narrow road that was 
but seven feet wide was a little 
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brushed off, at the distance of three 
feet and a half from the middle of 
the road. This horse, said I, has a tail 
three feet and a half long, which, be- 
ing whisked to the right and left, 
has swept away the dust. I observed 
under the trees that formed an arbor 
five feet in height that the leaves 
of iIil- branches were newly fallen, 
from whence I inferred that the horse 
had touched them, and that he must 
therefore be five feet high. As to his 
bit, it must be gold of twenty-three 
carats, for he had rubbed its bosses 
against a stone which I knew to be a 
touchstone, and which I have tried. 
In a word, from a mark made by his 
shoes on flints of another kind, I con- 
cluded that he was shod with silver 
eleven derniers fine." 

All the judges admired Zadig for 
his acute and profound discernment. 
The news of this speech was carried 
even to the king and queen. Nothing 
was talked of but Zadig in the anti- 
chambers, the chambers, and the 
cabinet; and though many of the 
magi were of opinion that he ought to 
be burnt as a sorcerer, the king or- 
dered his officers to restore him the 



400 ounces of gold which he had been 
obliged to pay. The register, the at- 
torneys, and bailiffs, went to his house 
with great formality to carry him 
back his 400 ounces. They retained 
only 398 of them to defray the ex- 
penses of justice. 

Zadig saw how extremely danger- 
ous it sometimes is to appear too 
knowing, and therefore resolved that 
on the next occasion he would not 
tell what he had seen. 

Such an opportunity soon offered. 
A prisoner of state made his escape 
and passed under the windows of 
Zadig's house. Zadig was examined 
and made no answer. But it was 
proved that he had looked at the 
prisoner from this window. For this 
crime he was condemned to pay 500 
ounces of gold; and, according to the 
polite custom of Babylon, he thanked 
his judges for their indulgence. 

"Great God!" said he to himself, 
"what a misfortune it is to walk in a 
wood through which the queen's dog 
or the king's horse have passed! Mow 
dangerous to look out at a window! 
And how difficult to be happy in this 
lifer 
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PRIZE-WINNING STORY 



It is a long thirteen years since we jirst started writing the editorial com- 
ments which serve as forewords {and sometimes as afterwords') to most of 
the stories published in EQMM; and to the best of our recollection we 
have never consciously repeated ourselves. But, in one sense, a rule is only 
as good as its exceptions, and now we are deliberately going to make an 
exception and repeat, word for word, the beginning of our preface to Lee 
Hays's "On the Banks of the Ohio," which appeared in the March 1949 
issue of EQM M. Yes, it has taken us more than five years to pull a second 
story out of Mr. Hays — but we thin\you are going to agree it was worth 
waiting for. 

"Lee Hays [our original introduction began] has spent most of his ^5 
years collecting, singing, and writing American folk music, and delving 
into the fascinating mysteries of American folklore. He has sung on a few 
radio shows and in some fol\ music concerts, including one at Town Hall, 
New York City. He has worked with the leading figures in the field — Burl 
Ives, Josh White, and others. It is a medium which, unfortunately, does 
not pay off too well; as a result, Lee Hays has had to explore other channels 
to piece together a bare living. One of those bypaths is writing, and we 
predict that one of these days the bypath will become Lee Hays's main 
road. Right now he is devoting almost full time to giving 'a local habitation 
and a name 1 to ideas which have been shaping themselves in his head since 
that day, long ago, when he first began to thinly for himself . . . This 
man, Lee Hays, is a big fellow — mafie no mistake about that. Poten- 
tially, he has the stuff of great talent. You will be hearing from him, more 
and more, and in the voice of truth" 

Now, after five years, you are hearing from him, and while Lee Hays's 
second story is only a short-short tn length, it virtually fulfills the predic- 
tions we made for him in 1049. This is definitely not a big build-up for a 
little story. "Banquet and a Half is a story of great power, yet it is tender, 
subtle, understanding, evocative, and packs enormous sociological implica- 
tions. It is, to quote the author himself a tale "of human need, of human 
misery, of unsung little people in trouble" . . . 



"Nobody knows de trouble I've seen, 
Nobody knows my sorrow ..." 



BANQUET AND A HALF 



by LEE HAYS 



TWO YOUNG FELLOWS NAMED JIM 
and Buddy sat together one day 
and talked about a strange thing that 
was happening to them. 

"It's a mystery to me," said Jim, 
who was skinny and seventeen. 

Buddy, eighteen and skinnier than 
Jim, said, "It don't seem real to me. 
I never had a thing like this happen." 

The mystery was that a man had 
come to Jim and Buddy and said, 
"You boys don't look like you're 
getting enough to eat. Now, you 
name anything you want to eat and I 
guarantee to get it and bring it to 
you." 

The boys did not answer right 
away but they looked at the man and 
their faces showed plain disbelief, 
and some fear. 

"I mean it," the man said. "As 
much of it as you want. You boys 
can have a banquet and a half, and 
I'll take pleasure in watching you 
cat it." 

Jim and Buddy looked at each 
other, wondering. They were two 
boys from deep in cotton country 
and they had never had any such 
favor done them, by anyone. Unex- 
pected generosity was a mystery and 
it was frightening. 

But the man had promised. 

Food. 

Jim and Buddy had big appetites. 
They had not yet stopped growing 
but never yet had they got enough 



food to tamp down the hungry pain 
in their bellies. In their part of the 
world people were said to live on the 
"three m's" — meat, meal, and mo- 
lasses. But Jim could remember his 
father saying, "Seems more like two 
m's to me, I ain't had a piece of meat 
in so long." 

Not since the fall, perhaps, when 
there was cotton-picking money to 
spend on salt pork and baloney and 
such. 

One time company came to Jim's 
house. His mother said, "You folks 
stay to supper. We have a plenty." 

Jim's father said, "Plenty? Why, 
we got a thousand things to eat, and 
every one of them is beans!" 

When Jim was born his mother 
said, "We got another man." His 
father said, "We got another mouth 
to feed." They lived on a plantation 
and the bossman said, "We got an- 
other plowhand," and promised Jim's 
folks another three acres to tend, 
when the boy was seven or eight and 
old enough to work. 

The boy was picking cotton when 
he was six. Many a day he would 
come in from the fields, trudging 
along beside his father and sisters, 
and find nothing on the table but 
biscuits and thickening gravy. Flour 
and grease and water make thickening 
gravy and it is flavored with salt and 
much black pepper to make it taste 
like food. 
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Jim spoke often of these things to 
Buddy. The older boy said, "It was 
always just the same at my house." 
He could remember one fine summer 
when a gallon jar of prepared mustard 
sat on the table. Jim could recall the 
time his mother set out a jar of fiery 
hot peppers. 

Thinking of food made them hun- 
grier. The man's offer worried them. 
Why did he come to them now, when 
all their lives they had been hungry 
and had eaten food fit for hogs, and 
no one had ever offered better? 

The man had promised to come 
back and write down everything 
they wanted. "I don't believe it," 
Buddy said. 

Jim said, "I hope he does come 
back. I'd sure hate to make up a long 
list of good things to eat, and wait 
on it, and hope on it, and then never 
get any of it." 

Buddy said with anger, "I don't 
want anything to do with it!" 

"Me neither," Jim agreed, but 
reluctantly. 

They sat thinking for a long time, 
and Buddy let Jim have an occasional 
puff of a "Bull" Durham cigarette. 

Presently Buddy said, "What are 
you studying about?" 

Eagerly Jim said, "Buddy, we ain't 
got a thing to do anyhow, so why 
don't we study up something to tell 
the man? If he does come back." 

"All right," Buddy said promptly. 
"Buffalo fish. A big fat buffalo with 
the grease just popping out all over." 

"You had buffalo before," Jim ob- 
jected. "Why don't you study up 



something you never tasted? I mean 
like a roast leg of lamb or oranges or a 
malted milk — " 

"Buffalo," Buddy said. 

So the two studied and dreamed 
about all the food they would name 
to the man, if he ever came back. 

Buddy knew why he wanted buf- 
falo fish. Less than a year ago he had 
gone to a church social along the 
river bottoms and there had stuffed 
himself on sweet potatoes and fresh 
buffalo. Across the table from him 
was a pretty little girl. Buddy kept 
looking at her all afternoon, thinking 
how good it would be to have her all 
by his side. Sure enough it worked 
out the way he hoped, and they went 
walking along the river side. She 
let Buddy hold her hand as they 
walked. They came to a grove of 
pecan trees and Buddy picked up a 
pocketful and cracked pecans in his 
fist for the girl to eat. 

"I never held a girl's hand," Jim 
complained, when Buddy was telling 
him about it, "let alone anything 
else." 

Buddy couldn't brag about much 
of anything else either. He and the 
girl had not said much. They just 
walked along holding hands and in 
the early evening light they could 
hear the people singing, back at the 
picnic. 

Oh death! Oh death! Spare me over 
to another year! 

The way the music sounded over 
the river waters, it might have been 
angels singing over people who knew 
they had to die but didn't want to. 
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But Buddy told Jim it was the pret- 
tiest singing he had ever heard. 

All these remembered things made 
Buddy insist on naming buffalo fish 
and sweet potatoes, at the head of the 
list. 

Now the reason why Jim thought 
of roast leg of Iamb and oranges and 
a malted milk was simply that he had 
never lasted any of these things 
before. 

"I looked in a book," he said, and 
by book he meant magazine, "and 
they had a roast leg of lamb in there 
that looked so pretty it made me 
almost taste it.'* 

Budd y said , "I bough t mc an 
orange once." 

As to the malted milk, Jim said he 
had once talked to a fellow who had 
actually had one. This fellow got it 
by working a couple of hours in a 
drug store in town and he said it was 
the best tasting thing he had ever 
had. 

Buddy said, "I used to go to town 
and look at all the billboards on the 
road, selling good things to eat. And 
the store windows full of things no- 
body ever heard of. Seems to me 
some people don't do anything but 
eat." 

Their list grew longer. It was such 
a fine list that they actually got to 
believing that the man would return. 

When he did come back, with 
pencil and paper, he didn't get a 
chance to say one word before Buddy 
was rattling off in one breath things 
like buffalo fish and sweet potatoes, 
cornbread, biscuits, store bread and 



butter, pork chops, fried hominy. 
The man had to ask him to slow 
down. 

Jim took more time in telling the 
man what he wanted, savoring the 
name of each dish as he spoke it. 
Roast leg of lamb, chicken a la king, 
baked beans, fried peach pie. Then 
he wanted a whole head of lettuce, 
some bell peppers, and a dill pickle 
out of a barrel. 

Jim wanted a lobster, remembering 
the name though not certain what it 
was. The man said he doubted whether 
he could find a lobster in the whole 
state and suggested a can of tuna fish 
instead. Jim said that would be fine. 

When the man went away Jim 
said, "What are we going to do with 
all that?" 

"Eat it down to the plate," Buddy 
said, "and then sop the plate with 
store bread." 

It was late at night when the man 
returned. Other men were with him, 
pushing a small steam table on wheels. 
To the boys it looked huge, loaded 
with pots and dishes full of food, the 
smells of which made them dizzy 
with hunger. 

They could not eat. 

For all those men stood watching 
them, and making jokes. One of the 
men was a reporter. The man gave 
him the long list of dishes. "I didn't 
actually get everything on the list," 
the man said. "No leg of lamb to be 
had, for one thing. I didn't even try 
to get some of the things, But they'll 
have plenty." 

The table looked smaller to Buddy, 
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now. The man had not brought 
everything, but Buddy observed 
that the reporter copied the original 
list, as it stood, without checking it 
against the actual dishes oil the table. 

The men went away, tired of their 
jokes, leaving the table for the boys. 

After a while fim said, "You got 
your buffalo fish, anyhow." 

"A man can go all his life wanting 
something and then he gets it and 
don't want it," Buddy said. 

"I want it all right," Jim said, "and 
I aim to eat it!" He reached for a 
piece of fish. "Eat some, Buddy," he 
pleaded. 



"No," Buddy said. "No sir, I 
wouldn't touch it!*' 

He shook his head. 

"Please, Buddy!" 

"No," Buddy said, turning away. 
"You go ahead if you want to. I 
won't touch it. I been hungry all my 
whole life and tomorrow morning 
I'm going to sit down and die hun- 
gry I" * ■ ■ i-r : 

Jim was looking at the piece of 
buffalo fish in his hand but when he 
heard the way Buddy said the word 
hungry he reached through the bars 
of the death cell and put the fish 
back on the plate. 



PIUZE-tVINNING STORY 



Although we had not intended it, this issue of EQMM has turned into a 
sort of tec tour — a cross-country crime excursion, a private-eye pilgrim- 
age, a ratiocinative ramble round the world. In the United States you 
will detect in Boston, New Vor^, and other points west and south ; and in 
the rest of this travel issue you will visit Hawaii, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, Greece, Monte Carlo — and now you are about to climb a danger- 
ous peaf^ in the Swiss Alps. Be careful! 

DUELLO 

by STEPHEN BARR 



THE LESS HIGH MOUNTAINS OF 
Switzerland have a special kind 
of loneliness and quiet in summer, far 
from snow, abandoned by skiers, full 
of warm distant sounds or closer insect 
humming. The stillness of an English 
moor, but with a thinner silence, and 
a vista un blurred by haze. 

The fields of late alpine daffodils 
lay far below us, our hotel a tiny 
thing we could have touched. Above 
was the winding path to the summit, 
hiding and reappearing, and a far-off 
chalet. My companion Couts and I 
walked easily, still cool at this early 
hour, still concerned with our mutual 
revelation of the night before. I was in 
love with his wife and she with me, 
and when Couts found out about this 
he fell in love with her himself. At 
least, he knew that he must kill mc; 
and so I knew that I must kill htm. 

Nothing appeared above the surface 
to hint that our old friendship was 
replaced by a fierce and dogged rival- 



ry. No change in look or intonation 
disclosed the submerged nine- tenths 
of ice. Indeed, I had bad no hint of his 
intention until a trifling incident at 
the hotel the night before brought it 
out. 

The terrace where we had dined, 
watching the valley darken beneath 
us, had a black iron railing. We fin- 
ished our coffee and went over to it. 
Couts took off his big j acket and ( 1 raped 
it on a table behind us; and I placed 
my two hands on the rail to find that 
it had been freshly painted. I pulled 
back so quickly that I bumped into 
the table. My hands, groping behind 
me, came to rest on his jacket. 

In an instant his rage, so well locked 
in, came up volcanically. One would 
have thought that I had besmirched 
not his jacket but his wife, and of 
course in a sense I had. He calmed 
down almost at once, apologizing; but 
we both knew. 

So we went up the path the next 
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morning as we had planned in ail 
friendliness, ignoring the dreadful in- 
timation of the night before, and I 
knew what was in his mind. At about 
10 o'clock we stopped 'to rest and 
drink from a hollowed log watering- 
trough. Then we ate our bread and 
chocolate, and looked at the distant, 
newly risen peaks. 

"Meredith." 

"Yes?" I said. 

"Let's go another way. Through 
the woods." 
"Why?" I said. 

"It'll be slower, of course, but I 
rather hate this path. We can get 
back to it above the ridge." 

"No, I've tried that, it's no good. 
The pine needles are too slippery and 
we'd be hours late getting back." 

Couts shrugged his great shoulders 
and we went on by the path, tedi- 
ously pushing against the increasing 
heat. Gnats circled our heads and the 
dim clonk of cowbells came to us, 
sometimes ahead and sometimes from 
below. 

"I don't know about you," I said 
after a while, "but I'm bloody thirsty. 
There's a waterfall." 

"All right, lead the way." 

We clambered through stunted 
saplings and orange tiger-lilies, our 
movements impeded by the difficult 
footing. Ahead was the impoverished 
splashing of a little water dropping a 
great distance. Behind me Couts's 
heavy breathing came suddenly close; 
his hand gripped on my shoulder. I 
whirled. 

"You were right about the pine- 



needles," Couts said. "Even this is 
. . . the change of tempo . . . I'm 
too heavy, I expect." 

Yes, I thought, but quick, quick as 
a Kodiak bear. 

We came to the waterfall almost 
at the top of its uneven and headlong 
staircase. Under our feet the ground 
sloped, soapy with pine-needles and 
rotted toadstools. Flecks of dead 
leaves paused at the brink of the fall 
before swooping out of sight. 

We squatted exactly and carefully 
side by side a yard apart, neither 
looking at the other. 

"We may as well drink," I said. 
"Put our cupped hands in the water, 
you know." 

His weight, his speed, his strength, 
I thought. I must find a way of count- 
ering them. ... At every instant I 
knew that he was aware of me, of our 
surroundings, and of our mutual 
intention. 

As I reached out with my two hands 
to the water I tightened my foothold. 
At the undetailed fringe of my vision 
I saw where he would have to stand 
when he came forward. But Couts 
merely stooped and plucked at the 
ground. As I turned, he held out a 
boulder, brown and damp on one side 
with earth. His face was pink, perhaps 
with the exertion. 

"Let's throw this down, it'll make 
a capital rattle!" I stepped quickly to 
one side as he hurled it at the rock- 
shelf over which the water folded. 
The stone split in two and was lost in 
the froth. "I think I won't drink any 
water now," Couts said. "I think fat 
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men drink too much water, anyway. 
I'll wait till we get to the last spring 
up the path." 

I looked at myself in an imaginary 
mirror; not as big, not as strong and 
as fast as Couts. But I was less afraid. 
I had my plan. 

The noise of gnats became louder 
as we left the water sounds behind us. 
We came out into the hard bright 
path. 

"Twelve o'clock. We'd bettershove 
on," Couts said. 

The path at last spread itself out 
and was lost in short harsh grass. Here 
behind the rounded crest — for one 
must approach from the rear or be 
stopped by a precipitous wall of rock 
— the way was clear. 

Toward us was coming a figure, 
hard to make out at first. 

"Forestry man, isn't he?" said 
Couts. 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Wonder what he's lugging." 

He came striding downhill toward 
us, a lumpy dark man in the foresters' 
uniform, carrying a metal case. He 
nodded to us as he passed. 

Wc continued to climb. In the 
broad air I found I could hear every 
scrape of grit under our feet now, 
every twist of cloth as Couts strug- 
gled up behind me. . . (No one can 
see us. Docs he imagine he can kill me 
here? Is it possible he doesn't know 
that I can hear his every movement, 
that I can run downhill foster . . . 
faster . . . until he falls, tripped by 
his own strength and weight?) 

Wc reached the top of the moun- 



tain, a small plateau, less than a 
dance-floor. We smiled at each other, 
not falsely. 

"We must touch the tripod," said 
Couts ceremoniously, "to show we 
got to the top." 

We walked over to the iron tripod 
which marks the summit of most Swiss 
mountains. I touched it and felt wet 
paint. 

"That forester. He must have just 
painted it." I glanced foolishly at the 
black paint on my hands and tried to 
wipe it off on the grass. 

"Aren't you thirsty?" I said. 

"I am, rather, but I must try and 
get rid of some of this." He pointed 
to his fat. "I'll walk about." 

I went over to the sharp edge, where 
our dance-floor dropped away into 
sudden overwhelming air. I put my 
hands in my pockets and looked at 
the minisculc quilt of fields crossed 
by the accident of roads and the 
strong line of the river. A dot was our 
village, and a piece of white confetti 
beyond was our hotel. 

Behind mc I suddenly heard noth- 
ing. 

I counted my own heartbeats, 
knowing his terrible speed, and then 
I ducked. Rather I fell, collapsed on 
my side, and Couts blurted over me 
with frog eyes and his huge hands 
outstretched. There was no sound of 
his falling. I only saw for one dreadful 
moment, his back with the handprints 
I had made the night before. I looked 
at my paint-stained hands, the newly 
painted tripod, and I knew that he 
had won after all. 



The most serious and perhaps the most moving 
of all the Mom stories so far . . . 



MOM SHEDS A TEAR 

by JAMES YAFFE 



THE PITTER- PUTTER OF LITTLE 
feet," Mom said, managing to 
sigh sentimentally and point her finger 
at mc accusingly, both at the same 
time. "It's one of the chief pleasures 
in life. I don't know what's the matter 
with you and Shirley, that you're not 
interested in this pleasure." 

I smiled a little sheepishly, as I al- 
ways do when Mom, in her sharp dis- 
concerting way, brings up this sub- 
ject. "Shirley and I are very anxious 
to have kids," 1 said. "As soon as I get 
my raise, and we can afford the down 
payment on a house in the sub- 
urbs — " 

"Down payments! Raises!" Mom 
gave an angry toss of her head. 
"Young people nowadays, sometimes 
I think they got check books where 
their feelings should be. Believe me, 
Davie, if your Papa and mc worried 
our heads over down payments when 
we was your age, believe me you 
wouldn't be sitting here eating tins 
pOt roast right now." 

It was Friday night. The next day 
was my day off from the Homicide 
Squad, so of course 1 was having my 
weekly dinner up in the Bronx with 
Mom. My wife Shirley wasn't with 
mc tonight, though. She was out in 
Chicago for a week, visiting her folks. 



And as usual. Mom felt that Shirley's 
absence entitled her to get terribly 
personal — downright embarrassing, 
in fact — about my married life. 

"Besides, Mom," I said, trying lo 
turn the conversation into a joke, 
"aren't you the one who's always tell- 
ing me that children are more trouble 
than they're worth? You know your 
favorite saying — 'They break your 
furniture when they're babies, and 
they break your heart when they 
grow up.' " 

"Who's denying it?" Mom snapped 
back at me. "And without such heart- 
breaks what would life be?" 

"I wonder if you'd feel like that," 1 
said, "if you were Agnes Fisher." 

"Agnes Fisher? I don't know her. 
There's a Sadie Fishbaum on the 
third floor — " 

"Agnes Fisher is involved in a case 
I started on yesterday. She's a widow, 
and she has a little boy five years old 
named Kenneth." 

"And what's the matter with him, 
t his little Kniiiy Fisher?" 

"Nol lung I hai well ever be able bp 
prove. But all the indications are that 
little five-year-old Kenneth Fisher is 
a murderer." 

Mom lowered her fork and glared 
at me. For a long time she glared, so 
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hard that I had to turn my eyes away 
guiltily, even though I had no idea 
what I was feeling guilty about. 
Finally she gave a long sarcastic sigh: 
"U'-s finally happened. Haven't I been 
predicting it for years? Associating all 
the time with dope fiends and homo- 
pathic maniacs and drunk drivers, it 
finally went to your head. It only goes 
to show, when you had a chance to go 
into the shirt business with your 
Uncle Simon, why didn't you listen 
to your mother?" 

"Take it easy. Mom. I'm not the 
one who's crazy. It's this Fisher case. 
I'll tell you about it, and you can 
judge for yourself." 

Obviously unconvinced, Mom 
brought her fork to her lips again, 
took a ladylike mouthful, and settled 
down to hear my story. 

"Agnes Fisher is in her early thir- 
ties," I said, "very pretty and breath- 
less and a little absent-minded — in a 
nice attractive way, you understand. 
Her husband died a year ago — he 
was an Air Force pilot in Korea — 
and she lives with her little boy 
Kenneth in the house that her hus- 
band left her. It's a four-story house 
on Washington Square, one of the 
few oldtime red-brick houses of that 
type that's left on the Square. It's 
been in the Fisher family since the 
Nineteenth Century," 

"He had money, this Mr. Fisher?" 
Mom said. 

"The Fishers are a wealthy old New 
York family. Not so wealthy as they 
used to be, I guess, but still doing 
pretty well. So anyway, Agnes Fisher 



lived on Washington Square quite 
peacefully, getting along nicely with 
her friends and neighbors, apparently 
reconciling herself to her widowhood. 
But her little boy's life wasn't quite 
so calm and happy. The death of his 
father evidently upset him badly. 
He's a naturally shy, dreamy kid, and 
with his father gone he sort of went 
into his shell more than ever. He spent 
lots of time by himself. He seemed to 
prefer his own day dreams to the 
company of other kids. And then, a 
few months ago, somebody new came 
into the lives of the boy and his 
mother. 

"The newcomer was Nelson Fisher, 
little Kenneth's uncle, his father's 
younger brother. Nelson Fisher was 
about thirty years old. Like his late 
brother he was an Air Force pilot. He 
had just been discharged from the 
service, not because he wanted to be 
— flying was his whole life — but be- 
cause he had contracted malaria in 
the Pacific. He needed care and atten- 
tion, and his sister-in-law Agnes is his 
only responsible relative. She's a kind- 
hearted woman, and she was happy to 
take him in. She gave him the whole 
third floor of the old house, and so he 
moved in with his sister-in-law and 
his little nephew." 

"And little Kenny was jealous 
maybe?" Mom said. 

"At first he was jealous. He sulked 
in a corner, or he cried and carried on, 
or he looked daggers at his uncle. 
Nelson Fisher was still a sick man — 
he still had after-effects from his 
malaria, and what with his medicines, 
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his dizzy spells, his chills, his weekly 
visits from the doctor, Agnes did a 
lot of fussing ovei him. ECi nn< th 
seemed to resent this. One day he 
even went into a tantrum over it. He 
ramped up and down and yelled hys- 
terically, 7/fV not my father! I don't 
want him for my father!' He finally 
calmed down, hut the incident upset 

his mother terribly. And it caused a 
lot of talk among the servants." 

"This was only at first though?" 
Mom said. "Afterwards little Kenny 
changed his opinion of his uncle?" 

"His antagonism lasted about a 
month. Then, all of a sudden, he de- 
veloped a completely different atti- 
tude. One day he couldn't stand the 
sight of Nelson, the next day he 
couldn't stand to be out of Nelson's 
sight. Suddenly he had a case of genu- 
ine, full-fledged hero-worship. I It- 
dogged his poor uncle's heels. He 
trotted after him wherever he went. 
He bombarded him with questions, 
and whatever answers he got he be- 
lieved them implicitly. He gaped in 
admiration at everything his Uncle 
Nelson did or said." 

"So this is normal enough in little 
children,*' Mom said. "They change 
their minds for no logical reason. And 
incidentally, I've also known some 
grown-ups — " 

"Oh, it was normal all right," I 
said. "Anyway, it seemed to be. It's 
only because of what happened 
later — But I won't get ahead of my 
story. For a few months everything 
was fine in the Fisher home. Nelson 
seemed to enjoy his nephew's com- 



pany. He had never married and had 
any kids of his own, and he treated 
Kenneth like a younger brother. Very 
ideal relationship, And then, about a 
week ago, at the beginning of the 
summer, little Kenneth started to do 
peculiar things. Until a week ago, he 
had always been a fairly honest kid. 
And then, a week ago, he started to 
steal things." 

"Steal things?" said Mom, poking 
her head forward. "So what did he 
steal?" 

"Always the same kind of thing, 
Mom. Things that belonged to his 
dead father. For instance, it started 
with Agnes noticing that her hus- 
band's medal, a Silver Star, was miss- 
ing. She kept it in the jewelry case in 
her dresser drawer, along with his 
cufflinks, wedding ring, and other 
things, but now it was gone. She 
sounded out the cook and the house- 
maid as indirectly as she could, but 
they both got very indignant and in- 
sisted that they weren't thieves. For a 
while she suspected that the man who 
had come to fix the plumbing was the 
guilty one. And then, the next morn- 
ing, the housemaid came to her, very 
triumphantly, holding up the medal. 
She had found it, she said, while she 
was making up Kenneth's bed just a 
few minutes before. The medal was 
under Kenneth's pillow. Agnes was 
puzzled. She asked Kenneth about it, 
but he wouldn't give her any explana- 
tion. He just turned his eyes away, 
mumbled something, then ran off. 
And Agnes isn't the strong-willed, 
domineering type of mother who 
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could keep pounding at the boy until 
she got the truth out of him. 

"And then Kenneth did it again. In 
one of the hall closets Agnes keeps a 
lot of miscellaneous things stored 
away in boxes — some of her hus- 
band's old clothes, his books and pa- 
pers, and so on. One day she was 
passing this closet when she heard a 
rattling inside. She opened the door 
and saw Kenneth. He had pulled 
down one of the boxes, torn it open, 
and was about to take away something 
from inside of i t. 

"Believe it or not, Mom, Kenneth 
was stealing one of those long, (lowing 
old-fashioned opera capes that people 
used to wear fifty years ago. It had be- 
longed to Kenneths father. When he 
was an undergraduate at Princeton, 
he had appeared in a sort of Gay 
Nineties revue presented by the 
dramatic society. This old opera cape 
was part of his costume for that 
show." 

"And little Kenny knew, definitely 
knew, that bis Papa wore this opera 
cape once?" 

"He couldn't help but know. Mom. 
There's a photograph of his father in 
the living room of the house — 
taken after the performance of the 
revue and showing him with the opera 
cape over his shoulders. Well, Agnes 
naturally made Kenneth put the 
opera cape back in the box. And the 
next day she looked into the same 
closet, found that the same box had 
been torn open again and the opera 
cape removed. She went right up to 
Kenneth's room. He wasn't there, but 



sure enough the opera cape was hang- 
ing up tn his closet. So Agnes took it 
down and put it back in the box. And 
the next day — " 

"Don't say it," Mom said. 

"You're right," I said. "The opera 
cape was gone. It was too much for 
Agnes. She didn't want to spend all 
her time running after that opera 
cape. So she told herself Kenneth 
probably wanted it for some innocent 
game of his, and she shrugged off the 
whole thing. 

"But Kenneth's stealing didn't 
stop there. Only two days later — 
I bout three days ago — he was at it 
again. The housemaid came to Agnes 
in great alarm, along with the cook. 
The night before, they had both 
heard strange noises coming from the 
top floor of the house. They both 
thought it was mice or the wind or 
something, and went to sleep. But 
this morning, when the housemaid 
went upstairs to clean, she found a 
terrible disorder that neither mice 
nor wind could have caused. There's 
a small storeroom on the top floor, and 
in this storeroom, packed away in 
mothballs, Agnes keeps all of her late 
husband's uniforms, his caps, his in- 
signia, the rest of his civilian clothes, 
ove rcoa ts, shoes , and so on . The 
housemaid found this room looking as 
if a cyclone had hit it. Clothes and 
mothballs were scattered all over the 
place. And all her husband's uniforms, 
down to the last little insignia, were 
missing. The cook immediately an- 
nounced that she was quitting her 
job. She wasn't going to stay in the 
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same house with a wild little thief 
like Kenneth, and all Agnes's plead- 
ing wouldn't change her mind. 

"Well, Agnes just didn't know 
what to make out of.all this. She was 
really worried about the boy by now, 
so worried that she thought of taking 
him to a doctor or a child psychologist 
to find out what was wrong. Rut she 
isn't a very decisive person. She put 
off calling the doctor, and then yester- 
day morning it was too late. Yester- 
day morning the murder happened." 

I could sec the gleam of interest in 
Mom's eye, A certain perverse some- 
thing in my nature made me pause, 
sigh, chew my food, and generally 
encourage the atmosphere of suspense. 

Finally, to my immense satisfac- 
tion, Mom spoke up. "All right, all 
right, not so much geschrei and get to 
the point!" 

"Yesterday morning," I went on, 
"right from the start Kenneth acted 
funny. He had breakfast as usual with 
his mother and his Uncle Nelson. 
Only Kenneth, who was ordinarily a 
big eater at breakfast, wouldn't touch 
a bit of food — not even a glass of 
water. 

"After breakfast he went off to 
play. He had a favorite spot for his 
games, a small canvas canopy set up 
on the roof of the house. This was 
Kenneth's 'clubhouse' — but until 
Nelson's arrival, he didn't have any 
other 'club member' to go with it. So 
now, after breakfast, he went up to 
the roof with his Uncle Nelson. Only 
Kenneth didn't go up with his usual 
energy and high spirits. He climbed 



the stairs to the roof in a slow trudg- 
ing way, glancing back over his 
shoulder, and with a sort of deter- 
mined look on his face. His mother 
saw him on the way and wondered 
about it, but she was busy on the 
phone at that moment, so she put it 
out of her mind. 

"Two hours later she heard the 
yell. A long agonized yell. The whole 
household heard it, and even though 
it was hard to tell exactly where it 
came from, everybody instinctively 
made for the roof. When they got 
there they found Kenneth standing 
by the ledge — a narrow stone ledge 
as high as his chin — looking down at 
the backyard four stories below. He 
was looking at his Uncle Nelson. Ap- 
parently Nelson had fallen from the 
roof, and his body was lying on the 
concrete below. They all rushed 
downstairs to help him, of course, and 
they found that he was still alive. 
Only for a few more seconds, though. 
During those few seconds, in his last 
painful breath, he kept repeating the 
same words. 'Kenny, why? Why, 
Kenny, why?' Then he died. 

"Only one more thing to tell you, 
Mom. When the Homicide Squad ar- 
rived, we made a search of that roof. 
Underneath the canvas canopy, Ken- 
neth's 'clubhouse,' we found — you 
guessed it, Mom — all those ihings 
Kenneth had stolen from the house. 
His father's uniforms, his lather's 
opera cape, his father's insignia, even 
his father's Silver Star, which that 
kid had managed to sneak out of his 
mother's dresser for the second time!" 
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My voice came to a stop on a ris- 
ing note. Frankly, 1 was pleased with 
myself. Very dramatically presented, 
I told myself. Now let Mom make 
sense out of this one! 

"And the little boy?" Mom said, 
in a low voice. 

"He went into a kind of shock," I 
said. "He grabbed hold of his mother 
and sobbed wildly for the rest of the 
day. But he won't say what happened 
up there on the roof. He just stares 
ahead when anybody asks him. The 
doCGW says he'll get over the shock in 
a week or so. But after that his mem- 
ory of the incident may be gone." 

"And your opinion, Davie?" Mom 
said. "According to you and the 
police, what did happen on the roof?" 

"It's not according to us, Mom. 
It's according to the facts. There are 
lots of different possibilities — we've 
considered them all — but only one 
of them seems to fit all the facts." 

"So let's hear your possibilities." 

"One possibility is that Nelson 
committed suicide. But this doesn't 
make sense. He was upset over being 
sick and leaving the Air Force, of 
course. But Agnes says he was just 
beginning to get over his illness, and 
to reconcile himself to civilian life. If 
he was going to kill himself because of 
his illness, why did he wait so long to 
do it? And what makes even less 
sense, why did he kill himself in the 
presence of his five-year-old nephew? 
People don't usually want witnesses 
to their suicides." 

"Absolutely, I agree. Next possi- 
bility?" 



"That Nelson's death was an acci- 
dent. He was running, looking the 
wrong way, or something, and he 
tripped and fell over the ledge. But 
this is very unlikely. The ledge of the 
roof reached well above Nelson's 
waist. It's hard to imagine any sort of 
purely accidental force that would 
tumble him over so high a ledge." 

il A good point. I'm applauding." 

"Well, there's the possibility — 
after all, we have to consider every- 
thing — that Nelson tried to push his 
little nephew Kenneth ofT the ledge, 
that Kenneth kicked and struggled 
and knocked Nelson over instead. But 
this doesn't fit the facts, either. When 
Agnes got to the roof, Kenneth was 
neat as a pin — no sign at all of a 
struggle, nor any sign of physical 
exertion. Which leaves us with only 
one other possibility." 

"And this is?" 

"I mentioned it already, Mom. We 
hate to believe it. We're fighting 
against believing it. But the facts 
leave us no alternative. That little 
five-year-old kid must be mentally 
unbalanced. It's happened before, you 
know. Our official psychiatrist says 
he's come across dozens of cases of 
childhood psychosis, split personality, 
melancholia, and so on . So that's 
what it must be in this case. The 
death of his father, his lonely life, his 
dependence on his mother, the sud- 
den arrival of his uncle to disrupt his 
routine — all this must have upset his 
feeling of security. It must have 
preyed on the kid's mind, and finally 
something snapped. 
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"The kid's crazy behavior before 
the murder tells us very clearly what 
was going on in his mind. By some 
peculiar twist — really not so pecul- 
iar — his uncle suddenly appeared to 
him as the rival of his dead father. His 
uncle was trying to take bis father's 
place, and he, little Kenneth, had to 
prevent this for his father's sake. He 
had to get rid of this intruding uncle, 
remove the cause of his unhappiness, 
see to it that he and his father had his 
mother to themselves again. 

"He didn't act the way an adult 
would, of course. It was just instinc- 
tive — the way a child steals or lies or 
kicks his nurse. But he did change his 
attitude toward his uncle. He pre- 
tended to feel affection for him. He 
pretended to worship him like a hero. 
Then, when he had completely gained 
his uncle's trust, he got ready for the 
big moment. Which brings us to the 
most interesting psychological phe- 
nomenon. Little Kenneth was now 
going to do his father's work, and so, 
with typical childish logic, he pro- 
ceeded to steal his father's things. His 
father's uniforms, his father's opera 
cape, his father's medal — he took 
them all, slept on them or hid them 
away, in order to give himself his 
father's courage, his father's strength. 
By the time yesterday morning ar- 
rived, that poor kid had pushed him- 
self into a real father fixation. In his 
own subconscious mind, he actually 
was his father. 

"That's why he went up to the 
roof yesterday morning looking so de- 
termined. He had made up his mind 



what he was going to do. Once up 
there, he played with his uncle inno- 
cently for a while — the craftiness of 
little kids is really amazing, Mom! 
Finally, under some pretext, he per- 
suaded his uncle to lean over the 
ledge. Remember that Nelson, even 
though he was a grown man, was weak 
and underweight and sick. Kenneth 
simply had to run up behind him, 
grab Nelson, lift, and then give him a 
push — the hardest push he could 
manage. Nelson toppled and screamed, 
and Kenneth went into shock. 

"That's the story, Mom. And you 
can see another thing about it — it's 
the only theory that accounts for 
Nelson's last words. 'Why, Kenny, 
why?' Stunned, bewildered — even 
in his death throes, he just couldn't 
understand what had come over his 
little nephew." 

"And this is your solution to the 
case?" 

I nodded my head solemnly. "I'm 
afraid it is, Mom." 

Mom was silent. She was looking 
thoughtful, abstracted, far away from 
our conversation and the d ining 
room. This is peculiar behavior for 
Mom. On Friday nights, when I tell 
her about my latest case, she usually 
maintains a sharp, scornful attention. 
No sooner am I finished with my 
story than she pops out with cryptic 
questions, mysterious hints, sarcastic 
references to my thickheadedness. 
And finally, with great relish, she pre- 
sents me with a complete, logical, in- 
escapable solution based on her every- 
day experiences with scheming butch- 
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ers, nosey neighbors, and selfish rela- 
tives. And so, this sudden frowning 
silence from Mom made me wonder. 

A second later Mom's unusual 
mood vanished. Her head snapped up, 
a gleam of triumph was in her eye, 
and her voice sounded as vigorous as 
ever. "He's afraid it is. He should be 
afraid. He's got something to be 
afraid about. The whole police force 
of New York City — a bunch of 
grown-up men with pensions coming 
to them any day now — and all they 
can think of when they got a body on 
their hands is to blame it on a little 
five -years -old boy!" 

I felt a pang of hurt pride. "I've 
given you all the facts, Mom. Who do 
you want to blame it on?" 

"I'll tell you," Mom said, "right- 
after you answer me three simple 
questions." 

I sighed. Mom's "simple ques- 
tions" arc well known to me. Gen- 
erally they're so "simple" that they 
leave me ten times more confused 
than I was before. "Ask away, 
Mom," I said. 

"Question One," she said, raising 
her forefinger. "This little boy, 
Kenny — did he go in much for 
games? Was he the athletical type?'* 

"Oh, I see why you're asking that," 
I said. "You want to know if he was 
really strong and agile enough to push 
his Uncle Nelson off the roof. Well, the 
answer doesn't prove much. The kid 
didn't go in much for athletics, be- 
cause he didn't have many friends. In 
the neighborhood where he lives, it 
just happens that most of the kids are 
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older. He was too small to play games 
with them — in fact, that may be one 
reason for his shyness and loneliness. 
On the other hand, he's a husky kid 
for his five years. Strong muscles, lots 
of stamina, excellent health. And his 
Uncle Nelson, as I pointed out, was 
sick and rundown — " 

"Yes, yes, this I know." Mom in- 
terrupted impatiently. "Now, Ques- 
tion Two." She raised two fingers this 
time. "Little Kenny, what sort of 
books did he read?" 

"Books, Mom?" 

"Books, books. You remember, 
what you used to open up now and 
then when you was at college — 
though God knows, with the crazy 
profession you decided to go into, you 
certainly didn't need them much. 
This little Kenny was shy and 
lonely, you said. He spent a lot of 
time by himself. So little boys like 
that, usually they do a lot of reading." 

"I don't see the point of the ques- 
tion," I said, "but you're right. The 
kid is a big reader. His room was full 
of books. Comic books mostly. Super- 
man, Batman, space travel, that sort 
of thing. He's a little too young yet 
for anything better." v 

"Good, good," Mom said, nodding 
her head. "Question Three. This is 
the most important question of all." 
She fixed her eyes on me hard for a 
moment, then brought it out: "Yes- 
terday, when Uncle Nelson got killed, 
it was late in the morning. I was busy 
in the meat market all morning — a 
little misunderstanding over my lamb 
chops, which I had a discussion about 
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with Perelman the butcher — so I 
didn't notice what the weather was 
like outside. Was it nice and sunny, or 
was it dark and cloudy?" 

I just stared at her. "That's the 
most important question of all? 
Mom, what's the point of it?" 

"Never mind the point. Only give 
me an answer." 

"It was a bright sunny day yester- 
day. The hottest day so far this sum- 
mer. But I don't see — " 

"You don't," Mom said. "But I 
do." Then she nodded her head and 
went back to her food. 

After a while I cleared my throat. 
"You do what, Mom?" 

"I see. Exactly what I suspected. 
Exactly the solution that was in my 
head right at the beginning." 

"You mean the little boy bad noth- 
ing to do with it?*' 

"Who said so? The little boy had 
everything to do with it." Mom en- 
joyed my confusion for a few mo- 
ments, then she gave a sigh and a 
shake of her head. "Davie, Davie, 
don't you see the mistake you was 
making all along, you and the Homi- 
cide Squad? All this talk about little 
boys that want their Mama's a (fee- 
tion, and they're jealous of their 
uncles, and they get a Papa fixation 
and steal things and it's just like kick- 
ing the nurse — this is very clever, 
only it isn't what goes on inside the 
head of a little boy. It's only what you 
personally think ought to go on inside 
the head of a little boy." 

"And you know what does go on 
inside a little boy's head, Mom?" 



"Why shouldn't I? For a lot of 
years didn't I have a little boy's head 
right under my nose here in this 
apartment? A lot oitsooris it gave me, 
that head, but believe mc I found out 
what went on inside of it. And you 
yourself, you and Shirley, you could 
find this out too. If you stopped read- 
ing psychology books for a minute 
and — All right, all right, no propa- 
ganda, back to the case. The main 
thing you should remember about a 
five-years-old boy is that he's only 
five ycarsold. Only five years he's been 
alive in this world, and half that time 
he was learning how to talk English. 

"So how much can you expect such 
a little baby to find out about life in 
five years? What's true, what isn't 
true? If you put your finger into a 
candle flame, you get a burn. But you 
put your finger into a sunl>cam, and 
it only feels nice and warm. So how 
can a little baby find out the differ- 
ence till he tries it for himself? When 
Papa comes home, you can throw 
your arms around his neck and kiss 
him on the cheek. But what about the 
nice man on the television set — how 
come you can't throw your arms 
around him and kiss Ms check? Mama 
tells you a fairy story before you go to 
sleep — you hear Papa talking about 
a story from the newspapers about a 
little boy who got kidnaped. So 
which one of these stories is true? 
Which one is only for fun, and which 
one should you be frightened at? 
Which one of them really happened? 
Is there anything in this world that 
couldn't happen? 
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"It's like my baby brother Max, 
your Uncle Max, when he was seven 
years old and we came to America. 
Ever since he could remember, Max 
heard about the gangsters in Amer- 
ica. Only what was a gangster? How 
old was a gangster? Did he look like 
other people? Anybody bigger than 
Max, who shouted at him and hit 
him, anybody like that, for Max at 
age seven could be a gangster. And 
wasn't it his bad luck, the first neigh- 
borhood we moved into, near De- 
lanccy Street, to meet a couple little 
boys ten years old that wasn't exactly 
the sweetest, kindest little boys in the 
world? So he asked them one day, 
'What's a gangster, Sammy? Are you 
a gangster, Charlie?' So Sammy and 
Charlie winked at each other and 
said, 'Absolutely, we're a couple of 
gangsters, we're the worst gangsters in 
the whole city. We've got big guns in 
our pockets right now, and we're 
going to shoot you.' 

"And didn't poor little Max believe 
them? Naturally he believed them. 
For weeks and weeks he was scared to 
death of them. He hid his face when- 
ever a policeman passed by. He lost 
his appetite. He hated to step out of 
the house. And one time, when they 
told him they were going to come into 
his room in the middle of the night 
and kill him, he laid awake shivering 
in his bed, and when he heard the 
door squeak he practically jumped 
out of the window. Believe me, if the 
window had been opened a little 
farther, my brother Max wouldn't be 
your Uncle Max today." 



"Mom, this is ridiculous," 1 broke 
in. "Arc you saying that little Ken- 
neth talked his Uncle Nelson into be- 
lieving that he was a gangster, that a 
five-year-old kid scared a grown man 
into jumping off the roof?" 

"Certainly I'm not saying this!" 
Mom drew herself up with dignity. 
"All I'm saying is — little children 
are so small and ignorant, they've got 
such a trust in people, such a willing- 
ness to believe anything you tell 
them, they're like little delicate china 
knickknacks that you keep on the 
hall table. They're so weak, and the 
rest of the world is so big and strong 
and clumsy, and cruel sometimes, 
that there's practically a million ways 
to break them into a million pieces." 

"I still don't get it — " 

"What I'm saying is this, Davie. If 
you wanted to get rid of a five-years- 
old boy, if he was in your way or you 
didn't like him, you wouldn't have to 
kill him and take the chance you'll 
get arrested for murder. You could be 
much smarter. You could work on 
him a little, tell him things, frighten 
him and confuse him, and eventually 
get him to do some crazy thing so 
he'd have an accident and get killed." 

This statement stunned me. I 
didn't know how to take it. I felt 
there was a glimmer of meaning in 
Mom's words, but I couldn't quite 
see it. 

"I'm talking, Davie," Mom said, 
"about all that steaUng which little 
Kenny did. Nowadays there's so 
much talk from psychiatry, every- 
body you meet thinks he's another 
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Dr. Sigmund Freed. Somebody does 
something we don't understand, so 
right away we say, 'Ha, ha! It's psy- 
chiatrical! It's a Papa fixation! It's an 
infra-red complex!' But sometimes, 
Davie, things have got a simple, ob- 
vious explanation - — if you only take 
a little trouble and look at them. 

"This last week, before his Uncle 
Nelson gets killed, little Kenny 
spends all his time stealing his Papa's 
things. So naturally you come to the 
conclusion, he wants to take his 
Papa's place and get rid of his uncle. 
But one thing you're forgetting — 
little Kenny didn't just steal his 
Papa's things, he stole only certain 
particular things. When he tore open 
the box in the closet for his Papa's 
6pera cape, he didn't touch his Papa's 
books or papers. When he went 
through the storeroom for his Papa's 
uniforms, he didn't bother about his 
Papa's civilian suits. When he opened 
up his Mama's jewel case, he didn't 
take away his Papa's cufflinks, he only 
took his Papa's medal. So isn't this 
interesting that he only takes a cer- 
tain type thing belonging to his Papa? 
His Papa's uniform, his Papa's in- 
signia, his Papa's medal — he only 
takes things which are connected 
with his Papa's work as an Air Force 
pilot." 

"Yes, that's true, Mom. But what 
does it prove? Besides," I added sud- 
denly, "he took the opera cape! What 
does the opera cape have to do with 
the Air Force?" 

"The opera cape is the whole 
answer, Davie. A little boy is inter- 



ested in stealing everything that his 
Papa used in the Air Force — but he 
also steals his Papa's opera cape. He 
steals it once, twice, three times. Such 
anxiousness to get hold of this opera 
cape! What's it so important for? A 
littie idea comes into my head, and I 
ask you the question; what books 
does he read? The answer is like I 
expected. Comic books — but which 
comic books? Cowboy books? Detec- 
tive books ? Pirate treasure books? 
No. This little Kenny, he's interested 
in other subjects. Space traveling, 
Superman, Batman. And Superman 
and Batman, when they go flying 
through the air, what is it that they're 
always wearing, streaming away be- 
hind them, puffing out from the 
wind?" 

"A big long flowing cape!" I cried 
— and the light dawned. 

" Wha t else ? So it isn't such a 
mixed -up kasha any more, is it? It's 
as clear as a consomme' now. A com- 
mon, normal, boyish thing was going 
on in little Kenny's head, a thing 
which lots of little boys go through, a 
thing which causes plenty little acci- 
dents and some big ones every year. 
Little Kenny got it into his head that 
he was going to fly!" 

"Of course," I said, almost with a 
groan. "I should've seen it all along. I 
remember, one summer when I was 
six, three of us climbed a tree in 
Uncle Dan's backyard - — But we lost 
our nerve at the last minute." 

"This I never heard before," Mom 
said, giving me a sharp look. Then she 
shrugged. "And such a natural thing 
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for lit de Kenny. His Papa used to be 
an Air Force pilot. Flying was a 
regular topic of conversation in his 
bouse. And his Papa was a hero to 
him. And lie's a boy who don't have 
many friends. A strong active boy, 
but too small to play with the other 
boys in the neighborhood. They 
laugh at him maybe. They tell him to 
go away, he's a midget, what good 
could he be on the team? It's a ter- 
rible torture to him. What else does 
he want in this world except a chance 
to show them how wrong they are, to 
do something absolutely wonderful 
even though he is small, so that from 
then on they'll be happy to have him 
on the team? 

"Yesterday morning was the big 
moment, like you say. He was looking 
determined when he went up to the 
roof — not because he was going to 
kill somebody, but because he was 
finally going to put on his long cape, 
and maybe also part of his Papa's 
uniform and his Papa's insignia, and 
fly olf from the roof. This was why he 
wouldn't eat breakfast or drink any 
water. Because he wanted to be as 
light as he could — " * 

"I get it, Mom. And then, just as 
he was about to climb up on the ledge, 
his Uncle Nelson realized what was 
happening. He tried to stop the kid. 
He rushed at him. Kenneth side- 
stepped. Nelson lost his balance and 
fell ofl the roof instead." 

"Almost," Mom said. "Not ex- 
actly. You forgot the most important 
detail. A little boy gets a crazy idea in 
his head. 'I can fly,' he says. Til go up 



to the roof and try it.' But little 
Kenny didn't get this idea all of a 
sudden. He got it over a week ago. 
He stole his Papa's uniform because 
he knew his Papa could never fly 
without it, and he wanted its mys- 
terious power to come to him. He 
stole Papa's medal and slept with it 
under his pillow, the way little chil- 
dren sleep on a tooth — so he could 
have his wish to fly in the air like 
Papa. He stole Papa's long opera cape 
for his wangs. So clever, so psy- 
chiatrical- — to me this means only 
one thing. Little Kenny didn't get 
the idea all by himself. 

"Oh, yes, he was ready for the idea. 
This I admit. He was lonely, he was 
full of imagination, his big hero was 
his Papa the Air Force pilot. Youand 
the Homicide Squad was closer than 
you thought, Davie, when you said 
that the whole case depended on the 
little boy's feelings lor bis Papa. What 
you didn't see was that somebody had 
to work on these feelings. Stealing the 
uniforms, using the opera cape, sleep- 
ing on the medal — these are schemes 
which would appeal to a little 
boy, but which a five-years-old boy 
wouldn't be able to think up himself. 
Somebody else — " 

"But who is this somebody, Mom? 
Agnes Fisher herself? I can't believe 
it. Such a pretty scatterbrained 
woman — and she really loves her 
son. One of the servants maybe? 
How about the cook, the one who 
suddenly quit a few days before the 
accident?" 

Mom gave a snort. "Foolishness. A 
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cook who ups and leaves, nowadays 
it's a common occurrence. It would 
be a miracle if the cook didn't up and 
leave. The answer isn't so com- 
plicated, Davie. Look at.it this way. 
The big day is here. Little Kenny is 
going to fly. He's nervous. He eats no 
breakfast. He goes up to the roof like 
a criminal going to the electrical 
chair. Two hours he's up there, but he 
can't bring himself to get started. The 
person who's put this idea in his head, 
lie don't dare go away until he's sure 
little Kenny is really going to jump. 
So finally he says to the boy, 'It's very 
simple. Here, I'll show you exactly 
how you begin, I'll climb up on the 
ledge. I'll flap my arms like a bird. I'll 
do everything except fly — ~ which I 
couldn't do, because I'm too big and 
heavy — ' " 

"Wait a second. Mom! Are you 
saying that Nelson Fisher was behind 
his nephew's crazy behavior?" 

"Who else? Who acted very pecul- 
iar for a grown man, ignoring the 
company of people his own age and 
spending his time with a little five- 
years-old? Who was lonely and sick 
and in a terrible state because his life 
as a plane pilot was over? Who could 
think to himself, 'This sister-in-law of 
mine likes me already. She could be 
mine, along with her house and her 
money — if only this little brat was 
out of the way'? And who was it, 
after the first jealousy wore oft, that 
had the most influence over little 
Kenny? Who did little Kenny hero- 
worship and believe everything lie 
said — especially on the subject of 



flying, because wasn't his Uncle Nel- 
son an Air Force pilot like his Papa 
used to be? And last but not littlest, 
who was up on the roof with little 
Kenny all morning? Nelson, exclu- 
sively Nelson. He climbed on the 
ledge, he flapped his arms, he shouted, 
'Look, Kenny, see how easy it is? 
Why are you hesitating, Kenny ? Why 
are you acting scared? Why, Kenny, 
why?' — and then he fell over him- 
self." 

The picture before my eyes fas- 
cinated me, kept me silent for a 
moment. Then I said, "But how did 
it happen, Mom? What made him 
lose his balance and fall from the 
ledge?" 

Mom frowned. "This was a prob- 
lem. For a while it bothered me. And 
then it came to me, and I asked you 
about the weather. It was a bright, 
hot, sunny morning, you said. So I 
put myself in this no-good Nelson's 
place. I'm excited. I'm so close to 
what I've been wanting and working 
for. And I'm a man who had malaria, 
a man who still gets dizzy spells. I 
climb up on a ledge — a narrow ledge, 
four storys up, and when I look down 
I see how far it is to the ground. And 
the sun is so hot, and it is beating 
down on me, I flap my arms, I yell at 
the little boy, then everything begins 
to dance in front of me. It is one of 
my dizzy spells. My God, I'm falling 
— I'm flying — " And Mom let her 
voice trail off solemnly. 

After a pause, I laughed out loud, I 
couldn't help myself. "Mom, you 
don't know how grateful I am. A 
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five-year-old murderer — we've been 
hating the idea all day. What a relief 
for the boys down at Homicide!" 

"What a relief for the Mama," said 
Mom, in a low voice. 

1 looked at her a moment. And then 
I thought I'd have a little fun with 
her. "But you still haven't proved 
your main point, Mom," I said, pre- 
tending to be very serious. "You still 
haven't proved that it's a good thing 
to have kids, that they aren't all 
little monsters." 

Mom's head snapped up. "I haven't 
proved it? Who said so? Didn't I 
show you that this Kenny is a sweet, 
innocent, intelligent little child?" 

"Yes, Mom. But what about Nel- 
son? Nelson was somebody's child 
once." 

"Nelson?" Mom gaped at me, al- 
most at a loss for words. Then her 
voice grew very fierce. "Nelson don't 
mean nothing! What kind of talk is 
this, bringing up Nelson as an 
argument?" 

"I don't know, Mom." I shrugged 
my shoulders elaborately. "Shirley 



and I will have to do a lot of thinking 
about this. We'd love to have a kid 
like Kenneth. But suppose that kid 
grew up to be like Nelson, It's quite a 
problem." 

"It's no problem!" Mom shook her 
head back and forth energetically. 
"Don't talk like that — a son of 
mine! Don't get a prejudice against 
children, I beg you, Davie. Little 
children — little grandchildren — 
they're the most beautiful thing in 
the world. Sometimes I think they're 
the only beautiful thing in the 
world." 

Then it happened — something I 
never thought I'd see. A mist came 
into Mom's eyes, a trembling over her 
lips, and while I stared in amazement, 
Mom shed a tear. 

I was terribly ashamed of myself. 
"Please, Mom," I said, "I was only 
fooling." 

She recovered herself instantly. 
She got to her feet, her eyes dry 
again. "So was I!" she snorted. Then 
she stamped out indignantly to fetch 
the nesselrode pie. 
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COLD POISON 

by STUJ1RT PALMER 

(NOLL-MORROW, $ 2 .y 5 ) 


En joys bit burleslc sea- 
soning in swifl and topsy 
turvy puzzle." (DD) 


"Usual zany movie types 
. . . enhance an other- 
wise ordinary yarn. Play- 
ful." (AdV) 


A FOLICfciVlAJN Al 
THE DOOR 

by CAROL CARNAC 

(CRIME CLUB, $2.75) 


"A bit slow, but the solu- 
tion is clever." (FC) 


"Intelligent, lively job 
save for genealogical sa- 
faris. Cum laude." (SC) 


QUIET UNDER 
THE SUN 

by KEVIN FITZGERALD 
(little, brown, $3.) 


". . • t lie subversive plot 
... is a pretty prepos- 
terous one , but... 
grand fun . . ." (AB) 


. . though the plot is 
a bit silly, you'll enjoy 
yourself. Fun to read." 
(AdV) 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WALL 

. by SELDON TRUSS 
(crime club, $2.75) 


' 'Smooth 1 v concocted 
mystery entertainment 
with serious detecting and 
drollery neatly blended." 
(DD) 


"... a hair tingling 
opening . . . few mys- 
tery fans will be able to 
put it down." (H-M) 


THE BLIND SPOT 

by JOHN CREASEY 
(harpi-.r, $2.50) 


"A far above average 
Scotland Yard tale . . ." 
(FC) 


"Villainy rather too gran- 
diose, bu t tension holds 
nicely. His best yet." 
(SC) 


EVIL IN THE 
HOUSE 

by ELBUR FORD 
(morrow, $2.75) 


". . . this version . . . 
seems a pretty drab affair 
. . . reasonably faithful, 
but lifeless ..." (AB) 


"... a superb novel of 
suspense. Don't miss it." 
(FC) 


HAVE A LOVELY 
FUNERAL 

by A. T. HOPKINS 
(rinhhart, $2.50) 


" . . .a collec tion of 
cliches . . . narrated with 
no focus of viewpoint 
or interest." (AB) 


"Lively, tart, and refresh- 
ing yarn . . . Excellent 
fun." (AdV) 


HIGH 

RENDEZVOUS 

by KATHLEEN MOORE 

KNIGHT 
(crime club, $2.75) 


". . . well planned, the 
ending a neat surprise. 
Excellent entertain- 
ment." (FC) 


"Villain is unbelievable 
. . . but somehow you 
read right on to the end. 
Slightly excessive." (AdV) 
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EUery Queen s Mystery Magazine rounds up the judgment of 
reviewers across the country. The key on the right gives sources. 



"Que about fingers comes 
too late, and villain's 
rather obvious, but what 
fun nevertheless." (LGO) 


". . . good fun ... a 
sharp inside view of one 
fascinating facet of Holly- 
wood." (DBH) 


KEY TO 
REVIEW SOURCES 

AB: Anthony Boucher in 
the New Yor\ Times 

PC: Frances Crane in the 
Evansville Press 

SC: Sergeant Cuff in The 
Saturday Review 

DD: Drexel Drake in the 
Chicago Tribune 

H-M: Brett Halliday and 
Helen McC.loy in the 
Fairfield County Fair 

DBH: Dorothy B. Hughes 
in the Albuquerque 
Tribune 

LGO: Unore Glen Offord 
in the San Francisco 
Chronicle 

FP: Pay Pmfilct in the 
Saint Louis Post- 
Dispatch 

AdV: Avis de Voto in the 
Boston Globe 


*'. . . easygoing, absorb- 
ing and filled with de- 
lightful characters." 
(LGO) 


". . . another good de- 
tective story from Carol 
Carnac's versatile pen." 
(DBH) 


". . . very worthwhile 
reading) decidedly above 
average, absorbing." (FC) 


"Dizzy yarn, but nice set- 
ting, nice folks, nice writ- 
ing save all. Good fun." 
(SC) 


"< food entertainment.'" 


"A spine chiller by .111 ex- 
perienced writer of suc- 
cessful suspense stories." 
(FP) 


". . . attacks give an ei- 
fect of monotony . . . 
Imi the yarn is exciting 

just the same." (L( r< l) 


"A strictly top drawer 
story." (FP) 


"Real yam, often told by 
experts, still has big edge. 
Truth beats fiction." (SC) 


"... an engrossing 
story." (DBH) 


^"Intricately entangled 
plot with bewildering 
shifts in action." (DD) 


"One of those family af- 
fairs; nice, but parlor too 
crowded. Good, save as 
noted." (SC) 


"A charming funicular 
railway plays a major part 
in some highly unlikely 

melodrama." (LGO) 


". . . notable for atmos- 
phere and a dramatic cli- 
max." (FP) 
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WIISKER OF A TIIIKD PRIZK 



When we published Hayden Howards "Pass the Bottle" last year, we 
promised you more facts about the author himself. Here they are: Mr. 
Howard is now in his late twenties, which is very young indeed; his 
physique is, to quote, "elongated" After wrestling a couple of years with 
engineering at U.C.L.A., Mr. Howard worked briefly as a milkman and 
a house painter, then switched to U. of C.for a degree in social science, f it's 
ambition to be a professor of sociology was interrupted by necessary 
money- making ventures as a stationers salesman and census talker, but 
finally he returned to U. of C. for graduate wor\. During this trying 
period, Mr. Howard turned to writing fiction for, as he phrased it, "mental 
relaxation." And then he was lost. For he is now writing full tilt, al- 
though he admits that in many ways and on many scores he is tl slill 
fumbling in the dar\." (Who isn't y brother?) 

Hayden Howard's latest prize- winning story is one of the most difficult 
types of fiction to unite — an historical detective story. The action takes 
place in the America of 1722 — but we will let the author tell you more 
about the significance of the scene and the times in the tale itself, and in a 
short postscript. The point is, historical detective stories are not everybody's 
meat — although they shouldn't be anyone's poison. Personally, we have 
a deep fondness for historical detection — especially when it has a stature 
approaching either fact or folklore, and even more especially when it 
parallels today 1 s problems and throws light and insight on the conflicts and 
insecurities now facing us. 

Mr. Howard's story is a wonderful conception, with fascinating mean- 
ings and implications, and it has (although perhaps we should not warn you 
even this much) a terrific l^d( at tfie end. Whatever your penchant for or 
prejudice against historical detective stories, we thinly you will enjoy this 
one hugely. 

Mr. Howard's two stories — a Blacf^ Mas\ tough "tec and a serious 
historical detective story — illustrate not only the author s versatility but 
also what a Blac\ M asl{ type of writer can do for a change of pace, and vice 
versa. So again we take an opportunity to invite all writers to do originals 
for our Blac\ Mas\ department. We encourage you to explore^ in the 
highest tradition of the hardboiled school, the seamy side of life — to 
illuminate, with all the integrity and artistry at your command, the back 
alleys and dar\ streets of crime and its moral concomitant, punishment. 
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THE DIPPING OF THE CANDLEMAKER 



by HAY DEN HOWARD 



ON A FROSTY MORN, WHEN A 
rigid gentleman, wigg'd, pow- 
der'd, and exhaling vapours like a 
dragon, stamp'd into our printing- 
house with his red cloak flung back 
in anger, I smiled secretly at the stick 
of type I was composing. For here 
was Colonel Clinton of the Assembly. 

Now, thought I, it is my brother 
James's turn to bend the knee! 

While breaking our fast, we had 
fallen into another of our disputa- 
tions, and he, unwilling to admit 
himself trapp'd in contradiction by 
my devious Socratic inquiries, beat 
me passionately, which 1 took ex- 
treamly amiss; and, thinking my ap- 
prenticeship to him very tedious, I 
was wishing for some means of short- 
ening it. 

Most merrily I listen'd to Colonel 
Clinton berate him for some political 
piece lately appearing in our weekly 
newspaper. Yet I admired my brother 
for refusing to give up the name of 
its author who had made so free with 
our Massachusetts Assembly. 

As the Colonel's threats crimson'd 
my brother, I began to fear the loos- 
ing of his too-ready fist. In this un- 
easy year of King George, 1722, to 
strike a member of the Assembly 
would mean something worse than 
the pillory. 

But my brother was, for the mo- 
ment, saved; such an outcry arising 



trom Queen Street that both men 
rush'd to the doorway. I glanced at 
my work, an advertisement for the 
sale of several Palatine maids, time 
of most of them five years. Tho' my 
brother might beat me again, I set 
aside my composing stick and ran 
after them on to the cobblestones. 
For the shouting had grown from 
"Seize him" to "Murder, murder 
most foule!" — which made me most 
curious. 

All Boston seem'd running: hardy 
ropewalkmen, unkempt 'prentices, 
grimy pewterers jostled by His Maj- 
esty's grenadiers flush 'd as red as 
their coats from grog, and good-wives 
scurrying with their gowns above 
their ankles and their tongues a- 
wagging. I was surprised to see the 
mob revolving beneath the wooden 
boot that advertised the shoemaker's 
stall; they were clamouring around 
the old cobbler and the huge Irish 
'prentice lad he held as easily as a 
partner in a dance. 

The lad, Dennis O'Leary, appren- 
tice to the candlcmaker, stood meekly 
downcast, while round them, leaping 
like a bewigg'd frog in his excite- 
ment, shouted the candlemakcr's ten- 
ant, little Warwick Lowther, a silver- 
smith whose voice was the largest 
part of him: "Murder, he has mur- 
derVl his masterl" 

"Here, man, be silent!" Colonel 
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Clinton snapp'd, and ordcr'd that 
the lad be march'd back to the can- 
dlemaker's to view his abominable 
crime and confess to save his soul. 

Thinking to remain ■ out of my 
brother's notice, I follow'd at the 
coat tails of the crowd. Dennis was 
shaking his red locks in confusion, 
in obvious denial as they propell'd 
him into the cavernous shop and 
into its dim after-part, where their 
numbers obstructed my curiosity. 

Above their heads the rafters rose 
steeply to the high wall which di- 
vided the house in halves, I knew the 
ground floor of the other half to be 
the sleeping quarters of the candle- 
maker, named Mr. Gill, and his in- 
temperate uncle, and also of Dennis. 
Above it was a garret, reach'd by the 
narrow staircase fix'd to this side of 
the wall and tenanted by little War- 
wick Lowther, silversmith, and his 
wife and brood of six or seven. 

I climb'd upon the silversmith's 
table in the fore-part of the shop, 
being careful not to upset his neatly 
hammer'd porringers, sauce boats, 
wall sconces, and candlesticks, and 
wondering that some knave might 
not take this opportunity to steal 
them. For, lately, many Boston 
houses had been enter'd for their 
silver. A coldness slosh'd upon my 
shoe. I perceived I had jostled a pail 
of fresh beer, but thought no more 
of this as I stared over the heads 
of the crowd at a most unnatural 
sight. 

Beneath the horizontal spokes of 
Mr. Gill's candle-dipping machine, 



the mammoth kettle of wax seem'd 
stufPd with the blue broadcloth from 
which coats are sewn. Two bulbous 
lumps of the cloth droop'd over the 
edge of the kettle, and from them 
hung gray woolens, narrowing to 
white stockings, which terminated in 
large leather shoes. 

"Draw him out," the Colonel or- 
dered. 

With a greasily osculating sound, 
the candlemaker's shoulders and head 
were withdrawn from his kettle. The 
breathless room sweeten'd with the 
fragrance of bayberry wax. A horrid 
sight Mr. Gill's corpse made, with 
the greenish wax flowing downward 
on his features as if he were a wax- 
work during the Great Fire. 

Around his hips, which had been 
at the surface of the kettle, the 
harden'd wax gave him strange pro- 
portions. And a wag blurted: "Silver- 
smiths oft hammer their thumbs, 
but never before has a candlcmaker 
dipp'd himself." 

Some titter'd, some reproved, all 
talk'd. My brother thrust his hand 
into the kettle, but instantly with- 
drew it, the pan of coals beneath not 
being wholly expired. RecoUrsmg to 
the poker, he hooked out Mr. Gill's 
sodden wig. Never one to remain a 
modest spectator, he thrust it at 
Dennis O'Leary's nose, shouting: 
"Confess, 1 say! Here is the evidence. 
Blood upon your master's wig." 

Altho' this show'd Mr. Gill had 
been struck down, I wonder'd that 
my brother was so easily convinced 
of Dennis's guilt. For a head bleeds 
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whether struck by an apprentice or 
another. And I lean'd forward to 
hear the Irish Lad's denial. 

"God witness, sir," Dennis cried, 
"I found him thus — when I return'd 
from the Sailor s Pleasure. He'd sent 
me for a pail of beer. I would o' 
pull'd him out. But Mr. Lowther 
rush'd at me. He shouted 'Murder' 
and — chased me into the street." 

"He fled from his conscience," the 
little silversmith retorted, his own 
fair and freckled complexion as flush'd 
as the boy's. 

"See the terror of guilt upon the 
lad's face," my brother added. 

Colonel Clinton silenced them with 
a dagger'd glance. I, too, was angered 
by my brother, believing his opinion 
to be poison 'd against all apprentices. 
And, further, I consider'd Dennis my 
friend, lately we having done much 
walking together at dusk along the 
ship-wharves, exchanging our griev- 
ances. 

I knew full well the mindless 
drudgery of candlemaking, my own 
father being a tallow chandler, and 
I his unwilling helper, boiling tallow, 
straining tallow, pouring tallow into 
moulds, until I was twelve and he, 
detecting I would run away to sea, 
apprenticed me to my brother to 
learn the printing trade. My brother 
had since treated me, I consider'd, 
no better than a bound-boy. 1 did 
not acknowledge that my overween- 
ing tongue was the chief cause of this. 
And Dennis now seem'd a symbol of 
myself persecuted. 

I resolved to speak up for him, 



tho': those who in quarrels interpose, 
must often wipe a bloody nose. Pru- 
dently, I climbed down from the 
table so that my brother might not 
see who had spoken. 

"Witness how the wax has harden'd 
about the waist," I cried. "From this 
1 deduce that Mr. Gill has been a 
long time in his kettle, cooling. Yet 
we know the lad has but recently 
return'd. Here, on the table, his pail 
of beer still has a head on it." 

This last turn'd the heads of the 
crowd, and my brother, with knitting 
brows, recognized me. 

"'Tis true!" the old cobbler es- 
claim'd. "The boy had pass'd my 
bench with his pail of beer and before 
twen ty pegs were driven I heard 
shouts of 'Seize him' and he return'd 
like a cut-purse pursued." 

Even little Warwick Lowther 
clapp'd his hand to his wig. "'Tis 
true! My apologies. When I left my 
wife and children and came on to the 
stair, I observed the boy bending 
strangely over his master down there, 
and I rush'd to interfere. 'Twas only 
his flight that convinced me of his 
guilt." v 

The little silversmith made his way 
to his landlord's apprentice and, reach- 
ing up, placed his hand upon the lad's 
shoulder. "Tho' Dennis has been em- 
ploy 'd here but a short time, I have 
observed him to be mild of temper. 
Yet there is another with whom my 
landlord often exchanged blows." 

"Blossom!" the apprentice gasp'd. 

"Aye, Mr. Gill's uncle it well may 
be," Warwick Lowther replied. 
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All look'd about. Blossom Gill was 
so called for the grog blossoms stud- 
ding his corpulent visage. An old man 
and living on his nephew's charity, 
nevertheless he would not lake orders 
in good spirit from the candlemaker, 
and their quarrelling could be heard 
even to our printing-shop, partic- 
ularly when they had both been tak- 
ing spirits of another order. 

"Look for Blossom under the 
horses' legs," my brother laughed. 

"He should have return'd by now," 
Warwick Lowther suggested, "if he 
were innocent. After the lad set out 
for the Sailor s Pleasure, a very con- 
siderable walk, Mr. Gill ask'd his 
uncle to fetch the cart, for they would 
go bayberrying on the morrow. Blos- 
som retorted for him to fetch it him- 
self. And tho' it is less than a hundred 
paces from this rear doorway to the 
wheelwright's, they were still squab- 
bling when I ascended the stairway to 
take my tea in a less blasphemous 
atmosphere." 

The little silversmith raised his fore- 
finger with the questioning gesture 
of a minister of the gospel. "If Blos- 
som set out for the cart, why did he 
not return before the boy? The ex- 
pectation of beer would have quick- 
ened his pace. You can see the cart 
is not at the rear doorway. Therefore, 
I fear Blossom persisted in his refusal 
to fetch it, and blows were exchanged. 
Then rage overcame all mercy. Mur- 
der! Affrighted by his deed, the old 
man has fled." 

"After him! Before he escapes to 
the ships!" my brother cried. 



"Silence!" Colonel Clinton's voice 
cracked over the mob like a carter's 
whip, and he directed some men to 
run to the Long Wharf, others in the 
direction of the Fort, still others to- 
ward the Common and the Charles 
River, and a final group, including 
my brother James and myself, to in- 
quire at the wheelwright's, then 
search the nearby taverns and stables. 

But he call'd me back. I must re- 
main to watch that nothing be stolen 
from the shop. To this I was not 
averse, my curiosity to eKamine the 
mark of the blow, to infer the weapon 
employ 'd, to search the shop for it, 
being far greater than any boyish 
urge to fox-hound through the streets 
after a drunken old man. 

At the front of the shop, on War- 
wick Lowther 's work bench, none of 
the hammers and mallets show'd 
blood. In the main door, however, I 
noticed the long iron key to have 
been left carelessly in the lock. Since 
any knave might remove it, in order 
to return stealthily by night and at- 
tack the silversmith's strong-box, I 
took the key out, and shook my head. 
For its crude bit had but a single 
notch. The lock was single-warded. 
A child could have pick'd it. 

I carried the key to Dennis, who 
sat upon the staircase with his face 
buried between his hands so that his 
red hair appear'd to be a pile of flame 
above them. When he look'd up, I 
ask'd him kindly: "Did your master, 
forgetting, leave his key in the door?" 

"It is my key," he blurted. "Mr. 
Gill gave it to me, God rest his soul. 
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Unlock'd the door, I did, and saw Mr. 
Gill's legs hanging from the kettle. I 
set down the pail and rush'd to pull 
him out, forgetting the key." 

"Was there a reason the shop was 
not open for trade? 1 ' I ask'd. 

"3 know it not," he sighed. "I was 
surprised the door would not open, 
and quickly unlock'd it. For Mr. Gil] 
and his uncle seem'd always impatient 
for their beer. Believe me, I found my 
master thus!" Fear raised the pitch of 
his voice. "You shan't tell of the 
threats I made against him whilst you 
and I walk'd on the ship-wharves?" 

"Empty threats are common among 
apprentices," I said slowly, eyeing 
the trapezoid of sunlight that lay 
from the rear doorway across the 
wax'd floor, the huge kettle, and the 
base of the candle-dipping machine. 
"Was the rear door also closed?" 

"My head was pounding too fast 
for me to notice such little things," 
Dennis replied. 

"Was there sunlight upon the ket- 
tle or upon your master's blue coat- 
tails?" I persisted. 

"Aye!" the Irish lad exclaim'd, 
wondcringly. "Into the dimness of 
the shop I came, and $ic first sight 
that struck my eyes was a spot of 
bright blue." 

"So the rear door was left open," 
I mused. "Is this usual?" 

Dennis nodded. "It helps draw off 
the wax vapours." 

"But is it usual, the rear door open 
when the front door is lock'd?" I 
continued, to which he shook his 
tousled head. 



I would have ask'd him whether 
Blossom Gill and Warwick Lowther 
own 'd ke ys to the d oor , but this 
seem'd certain. And, a mouth being 
better closed when there is no longer 
wisdom behind it, I held my peace 
and review'd the circumstances: the 
candlemaker dead in his kettle, War- 
wick Lowther above stairs drinking 
his tea, the front door lock'd, the 
rear door open, The weapon — here I 
realized I had been foolishly search- 
ing for it before examining the wound, 
which would show whether the weapon 
be sharp or blunt, light or heavy, 
smooth or irregular. 

Before I could reach the corpse, 
Colonel Clinton shouted angrily : 
"Here, you, lad, where has Lowther 
gone? The villain, he has fled! Have 
you been asleep, you dolt?" 

Tho' I had been instructed to 
watch the silver, not the silversmith, 
I flush 'd and ran up the stairs to 
Warwick Lowther's garret. His wife, 
a slight, dark-hair'd woman much 
sagg'd from child-bearing, retorted 
he was not there and follow *d me 
down. 

"All is safe, sir," I assured the 
Colonel, "for his wife and children 
are still here." 

Colonel Clinton's eyes narrow'd 
at Mrs. Lowther, and he mutter'd: 
"Nevertheless, men have deserted 
their families to preserve their own 
necks." 

"Mr. Lowther has gone witli the 
others, ' ' she rebuff 'd him bravely , 
' ' to searc h for that e v il old man. 
Fight, fight, it is all those two kins- 
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men did. I should have known it 
would end this way. Their drunken 
voices rose nightly to our quarters as 
if they were shouting up a hollow 
tree." 

Embarrass'd, hoping the little sil- 
versmith had not deserted, leaving 
her to fend for six or seven young 
ones, I knelt beside the corpse. Mr. 
Gill's waxen face had now harden'd 
so that he seem'd a man frozen in 
green ice, and I pecl'd away the green- 
ish wax adhering to his closely ton- 
sured yellow hair. The indentation 
on the back of his skull, I would have 
wager'd a sovereign, was made by 
the curved and bluntly pointed end 
of the poker. 

Since my brother had emplny'd 
the poker to retrieve the deceased's 
wig, blood could no longer be seen 
upon it. And 1 wonder'd if there 
might be certain chemicals which, 
applied to even the smallest trace of 
blood, would give off an accusing 
smoke or other indication that here 
was the victim's life-blood. 

Even more useful, I ponder'd, 
would be a white powder which, 
sprinkled on the suspect's hand, 
would be distinctively color 'd by the 
oil of his skin. The same white powder 
being sprinkled on the handle of the 
poker would turn a like colour if the 
villain had gripped it. But, replied 
the less fanciful side of my intellect, 
a murder weapon is immediately 
passed around by the curious, so that 
a useless rain bow-colour 'd powder 
would invariably be the result. 

What would completely simplify 



this life-and-dcath problem, I mused, 
and rule out all danger of faulty hu- 
man deductions, as well as the need 
for the foregoing inventions, would 
be a clockwork mounted beside a 
horn which concentrates the sus- 
pect's voice upon a brass cymbal. 
Perhaps experiment would show that 
when a man utters a lie, his voice 
produces such unnatural vibrations 
that the cymbal, tuned to them 
alone, would vibrate. This motion 
could be transmitted by means of a 
lever to the clockwork, which would 
then strike a chime, infallibly de- 
claring the falsehood. 

I stood up and examin'd the 
blcach'd wig hairs clinging to the 
once or twice dipp'd wicks on the 
dipping frame above the kettle. Since 
invention of the foregoing mech- 
anisms, if possible at all, would require 
more time and knowledge than was 
presently at my disposal, I deter- 
mined that my truth-machine must 
be constructed of Pure Reason, sys- 
tematically applied. For, having in- 
terceded once in this inquiry, my 
youthful pride would not permit mc 
to withdraw from it. 

Yet, 1 warn'd myself, I must not 
hazard an opinion as to the identity 
of the murderer. Rather, I should ar- 
range the evidence as if it were col- 
umns of figures, and let the sum 
totals finally determine the guilt. 
Otherwise, I will tend to notice and 
consider mainly the evidence point- 
ing toward the most likely suspect, 
and thereby risk building a false 
case. This is because, being a reason- 
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able creature, I am able to find reasons 
for anything I have decided to be- 
lieve. And today a man's life is at 
stake. 

Turning, I observed on the next 
frame of wicks a few strangely short 
hairs of fiery red. And glancing cov- 
ertly at my Irish friend, I felt my 
resolve of mathematical detachment 
sorely tax'd. 

At least the red hairs are on a 
different frame from the white wig 
hairs, I puzzled, and turn'd again to 
the candle-dipping machine. 

It consisted of a large cart-wheel 
mounted horizontally atop a stout 
post higher than my head. The rim 
had been saw'd out, leaving the six 
spokes, and loop'd from the end of 
each spoke by a leather strap was a 
dipping frame of cross'd dowels, with 
long wicks hanging from them nearly 
to the kettle. 

In operation, each frame, in its 
turn, was taken down by hand from 
its spoke and lower'd, its wicks de- 
scending into the liquid wax, then 
hung up again for the wax to harden, 
the machine being turn'd so that the 
next frame might be then taken 
down. 

Thus, I would have expected the 
murderer's hair, as he bent the can- 
dlemaker into the kettle, to have 
brush'd against the same frame of 
wicks as did Mr. Gill's white wig. 

Yet I wonder'd if Dennis might 
have dallied outside with his empty 
pail until the old man finally went 
for the cart and the silversmith 
mou n ted to h is garre t . Then the 



strong lad might swiftly have re- 
turned, struck down and drown 'd his 
master in wax, lock'd the front door 
so that no customer might enter and 
discover the body too soon, then hur- 
ried to the Sailor's Pleasure. 

The other two would testify he 
left before them, and because of the 
hardness of the wax and the head on 
the beer when he re turn'd to dis- 
cover the body, it would seem the 
murder had been done some time 
before, in his absence. 

I could see the streaks of wax gleam- 
ing on Dennis's red hair. 

Yet this is not conclusive, I argued, 
for he works often at the dipping 
machine. Further, he would have 
expected the old man to return before 
him. Still further, he would not have 
fled in such a guilty manner when 
Warwick Lowther rush'd down the 
stairs at him; yet one never knows 
how one will react with his life in 
the balance. 

I must cease these suppositions, I 
thought sternly, and gather more 
substance. A house is not constructed 
by first hammering together the roof 
in empty air. 

Examining the double- boilers on 
the hearth, I reflected that making 
bayberry candles would be less oner- 
ous than pouring tallow ones as I had 
done. The excursions to gather berries 
would be pleasant, and boiling the 
wax from them would produce a 
woodsy fragrance rather than the 
slaughterhouse stench of boiling tal- 
low. Because the bayberry wax 
shrinks on cooling, it cannot be 
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pour'd in molds, and is therefore 
dipp'd — a pleasant, rhythmic la- 
bour like press-work. I began to think 
the candlemaker's apprentice com- 
plain'd too much. 

And I toy'd with one of the green- 
ish candles. It did not feel greasy, 
like a tallow candle. Tho' of more 
irregular shape than cast candles, a 
greater price was ask'd, for bayberry 
candles will not droop against the 
wall in hot weather, and the snuff 
is pleasant rather than foul. The 
smoke is consider'd an aid for parted 
lovers; each lighting a bayberry can- 
dle at the appointed hour, tho' the 
Atlantic Ocean separate them, the 
two smokes arc believed to mingle. 

I wonder 'd that, with two to help 
bim, Mr. Gill had not produced larger 
quantities of candles and thus offer'd 
really worrisome competition to my 
father. Above the mantel was painted 
the old rhyme: 

A bayberry candle 
Burned to the socket 
Brings luc\ to the house 
And gold to the pocket. 

I doubted it had brought much 
gold to Mr. Gill's pocket. For laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him. Yet the candlemaker 
was still known as a buyer of expensive 
trifles, and I wonder'd that Warwick 
Lowther's rent was enough to support 
Mr. Gill's continuing extravagance. 

Thus 1 began to smell a dead mouse. 

Indeed I now doubted that the 
little silversmith was capable of pay- 



ing any rent at all. He was said to 
have fled Providence to avoid debtor's 
prison, and I thought it unlikely he 
would better his lot here, since many 
Massach uset ts folk would as soon 
commission their silverware from a 
Papist, or Lucifer himself, as from 
a Rhode Island free-thinker. And 
Boston already housed an excellent 
silversmith. 

With seven or eight mouths to 
feed, Warwick Lowther must scent 
the foul odour of a debtor's prison no 
matter which way the wind blows. 
Were he a larger, stronger man he 
might exchange his tools and silver 
for an axe, a plow, and oxen, and 
escape to the wilderness, westward 
into the valley of the Connecticut 
River, where Indians would take 
more than his wig. But that he had 
escaped from Providence with silver 
enough to make the articles display 'd 
upon his table was puzzle enough for 
me. 

Suddenly a portion of the mob 
flow'd back into the shop, their teeth 
showing with satisfaction, for they 
dragg'd Blossom Gill in their midst. 
Prominent among them, little War- 
wick Lowther bent a knee to the 
Colonel. "Sir, we discovered him in a 
ditch behind the wheelwright's." 

"Dead drunk," my brother James 
added, and the Colonel afforded my 
kin such an ill-temper'd glance he 
would have been wiser to have re- 
moved himself at once to our print- 
ing-house. 

Hulking old Blossom away'd be- 
tween the pushing hands of his cap- 
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tors. He blink'd like an owl in the 
daylight, and when Colonel Clinton 
snapp'd at him: "Confess I", he fell 
heavily to his knees and the mob 
guliaw'd. The old man's limbs would 
not support him. The Colonel wlurl'd 
about, unable to silence the mob, 
and pointed his ring'd hand at the 
body of Mr. Gill. 

"You, sot, can you sec what that 
is?" the Colonel cried. 

There was no answer, for Blossom 
Gill had sunk his elbows and forehead 
to the floor, drunk as an Iroquois. 
Colonel Clinton, sliding forward like 
a dancing -master, kick'd him smartly. 
"Get up, I say!" 

Disliking to see even a confirm'd 
drammer kick'd, even by a gentle- 
man, I put my arm under the old 
man's, my brother took the other, 
and we lifted Blossom upright. The 
Colonel then kick'd his leg with such 
force he near brought down the three 
of us. This seem'd, however, to waken 
the old man, and he mutter'd: "It 
ish my brother's son." 

"Why did you not return at once 
with the cart ?' ' the Colonel de- 
manded. , 

"Wush waiting for it." 

"In a ditch?" Colonel Clinton de- 
manded. "Why did you not return? 
You knew the boy had been sent for 
beer!" 

"Bottle of rum," Blossom gurgled. 
"Made my nephew give it to me, or I 
will go to the mashi-magistrate and 
we shwing together." 

The Colonel's eyes narrow'd. 
"Smugglers, eh, like half of these 



people. So, you murder 'd your nephew 
for a bottle of rum. Speak up, I say!" 

"Not shmugglers," the old man 
mutter'd, but the mob had grown 
so noisy, I believe the Colonel thought 
Blossom had mouth'd some impreca- 
tion against him; for he deliver'd 
another savage kick. 

"In the Name of" the King, con- 
fess!" Colonel Clinton raged, and, 
receiving no answer, set to kicking 
him with such force the old man 
jerk'd in our arms like Kidd upon 
the gallows. 

"Hold, sir," my brother protested, 
and express'd himself in somewhat 
contradiction to his own previously 
officious conduct. " Boston is no 
longer a hamlet without proper magis- 
trates; therefore these men should be 
speedily brought before them. Private 
enquiry is usurpation." 

This insulted the Colonel extreamly , 
and he turn'd to the mob. "Upon my 
orders, throw this fork-tongued print- 
er's devil into the street!" And there 
being a few in every crowd who tug 
their forelocks and jump to obey the 
meanest order so long as it springs 
from someone they consider of exalted 
rank, my brother was dragg'd, loudly 
protesting, from the shop. 

I was allow 'd to remain, I think, 
because the Colonel had forgotten 
whose apprentice I was and, per- 
chance, imagined me a useful lackey, 
though a half-wit. On my part, I 
resolved to disappoint him as to the 
latter. 

"Pardon, sir," call'd the burly 
wheelwright who had jostled to the 
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front rank. "The old man did come 
for the cart, hut in fixen one spoke, I 
broken another. Wait he does, and 
drink. The wheel, when iss finished, 
the old man iss not there.-' 

The Colonel shrugg'd and again 
address 'd Blossom Gill. "Confess, 
you toss-pot!" 

The old man lolled against me as if 
requiring sleep, and I was reminded 
of a beast peculiar to this continent 
and calTd The Oppussum, which, 
when surrounded by huntsmen, feigns 
death, tho' whether through fright or 
cunning I do not know. 

"Sir," Warwick Lowther politely 
interposed. "Note the bruise upon 
the old man's forehead. So often did 
the two of them come to blows, I 
fear'd it would end thus in tragedy. 
And note the stripes of wax upon his 
wig. No doubt these were acquired 
when he bent forward against the 
frame of wicks, while thrusting his 
nephew's head into the kettle." 

"Quite correct," the Colonel re- 
plied, pleased. "I was about to an- 
nounce the same conclusion. What 
do you say to that, sot?" 

My own thought was this evidence 
was far from conclusive, since Blos- 
som work'd often dipping candles, 
and wax upon his wig would have 
been more suspicious by its absence. 

"I shay you'll shwing along 'o us, 
Warwick Lowther," the old man 
gurgled angrily, his grog blossoms 
lighting up like coals in a high wind. 
"You begging sho meek, please we let 
you go free to the wilderness and 
you'll never tell nor do us harm!" 



Blossom Gill's mind seem'd fix'd 
on something that had been troubling 
him prior to the murder, for lie raved 
on: "Ash this shilversmith where he 
got his silver, shir! I tell you, and .1 
roof over lush head. My nephew takes 
him in to melt and rework and sell the 
silver we have acquired, yesh, ac- 
quired., hall! But we do not trust this 
little man, and my nephew ashts him 
to accompany him through the win- 
dow of the Reverend Dr. Mather, 
to acquire silver, and to fit his little 
neck in the noose so that Warwick 
Lowther dare not inform!" 

As Blossom sagg'd against me, I 
wondcr'd that his tongue had grown 
so quickly nimble for one so deeply 
sotted, and he gasp'd thinly: "I — I 
wanted no part of thish. From the 
lirshr, 1 had no part in it, and I would 
have gone to the authorities, but my 
nephew would have kill'd me. He 
shouted at thish little silversmith, l I 
already own you, body and soul.' 
And Lowther finally said he would 
go with him. Tho' I warn'd against it, 
to-night is the night the window was 
to be forsh'd. But to-day my nephew 
ish murder'd!" 

"If these men were the silver 
thieves," Warwick Lowther shouted 
clearly above the tumult, "I knew 
nothing of it." 

"So your silver appearsh like shwal- 
Jows from the mud, hah?" Blossom 
Gill challenged. "You dare not un- 
lock the shtrong-box and show them 
Mr. Samuel Sc wall's silver plate, 
much of it not yet melted into 
lumpsh, hah?" 
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With his face red with anger be- 
neath his white wig, the little silver- 
smith drew a brass key from his waist- 
coat and march'd to the strong-box, 
which was of old oak, bound with 
much iron. He pointed a white finger 
at Blossom, saying: "Now give up 
your key, old fox!" 

I saw the strong-box wore three 
locks, and by the time Blossom had 
dug his key from his small-clothes, 
Warwick Lowther had unlock'd his. 
Blossom's key was a clumsy, single- 
notched one and took much twisting 
before it would open its lock. The 
candlemaker's key could not be dis- 
cover'd in his pockets, and I consid- 
er'd offering to pick his lock, but 
one's a fool who cannot conceal such 
wisdom. 1 held my peace and join'd 
them in searching the corpse. About 
its neck was a loop of string, which, 
being torn from its sheen of wax and 
drawn out, reveal *d the third key. 

When the lid of the strong-box was 
raised, wc found only a bag of foreign 
coins of small worth, a new silver 
spoon that had split from too much 
hammering, and some ancient ac- 
count books. The old man look'd 
about wildly. 

"Now you see he lies," Warwick 
Lowther said. "Ask the boy if Blos- 
som is not lying so that my neck be 
stretch'd for murder instead of his 
own." 

Dennis ' O'Leary, turning pale, 
mumbled he did not know._ "I have 
not work'd here long." 

"A blind boy!" Blossom Gill spat. 
"Not shuprising. Likely he help'd 



such a little man drawn my nephew." 

"Hang them all," a wag snouted. 
"That way they'll be equally assured 
of justice." 

"Hold," cried a hand-rubbing tav- 
ern keeper of long and dripping nose, 
who had been probing about the dead 
man. "Colonel, Your Grace, all is 
resolved. See how the blow bloodied 
the back of the head rather than the 
top, as if the murderer could strike no 
higher. Therefore he was a little man. 
And only one of these three is short." 

"Do not look so conccrn'd for your 
widow, silversmith," a wag shouted. 
"She can sell a child each year." 

At this, I look'd up, and was not 
pleased to see on the staircase a whole 
row of little Lowthers, their faces 
aghast and flush 'd red as their flaming 
red hair. 

The Colonel, too, look'd displeased 
by this deduction of the tavern keeper, 
perchance having already determined 
Blossom Gill to be the murderer. And 
I was irritated by the tavern keeper's 
reasoning, which was weak, if not 
false, and resolved to confute it. 

"I am puzzled, sir," I interceded 
loudly. "Would not a man bent over 
the kettle, dipping candle wicks, 
present the bac\oi his head to attack 
from behind, no matter the assailant 
be a dwarf or a giant?" 

"Exactly what I had decided," the 
Colonel declared. "There can be no 
doubt the murderer was this old 
house-pad. For a large, strong man 
was required to lift the candlemaker 
into his kettle." 

This I doubted, the mouth of the 
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kettle being no higher than a man's 
waist, so that the victim need only 
be push'd, rather than lifted. But I 
held my peace, for I was considering 
the more important matter of the 
young Lowthers' red hair. Their moth- 
er's hair was dark brown. Since I had 
never seen the silversmith without 
his wig, and since he was closely 
shaven and nearly hairless upon the 
wrists, I had never thought of him 
possessing hair, much less of it having 
colour. Yet, unless Mrs. Lowther had 
deceived him seven times at yearly 
intervals, I now suspected his hair was 
as red as Dennis O'Leary's. 

So many contradictory deductions 
having confused the mob, and having 
shortened the tempers of some, they 
began to shout in unison; "Throw 
them in the millpond. All three. Let 
the pond decide their guilt." 

Truly, a mob is a monster, with 
mahy heads and no brains. 

"Silence!" the Colonel shouted, a 
sudden perspiration gleaming on his 
brow. "We are not examining witches. 
This admitted thief and murderer 
shall be speedily arraigned before the 
magistrates." And he seized the old 
man's elbow. 

But Blossom Gill stood fast, tho' 
swaying, and cried at the mob: "I am 
innocent as a babe! 'Tis thish Rhode 
Island receiver of stolen property has 
murder'd my nephew." 

The Colonel dragg'd Blossom for- 
ward a step, but the mob would not 
open to let them pass. They preferr'd 
a Massachusetts thief to any foreigner 
from Rhode Island. But chiefly they 



desired a raree show, and a cluster of 
bawling ropewalkmen began to shout: 
"String up all three for silver thievery. 
We must go back to work. Let the 
murderer be discover'd and judged in 
the next world." 

Colonel Clinton stood gaping like 
a fish, uncertain whether to bluster 
or retreat. The mob, which in a sense 
had been his creature at the beginning, 
was his no longer. Having sown wind, 
he was reaping whirlwind. 

Dennis too was dragg'd into the 
midst of them, pale and protesting. 
And 1 guess'd they would not listen, 
tho' they must know full well that an 
apprentice is helpless to prevent an 
ill -doing to his master, and dare not 
blab. His master's word would be 
taken over his, and revenge against 
his master might seal an apprentice's 
lips forever. 

Apologies would not interest the 
mob any longer. I knew I must give 
them words they would listen to, 
and thus I shouted: "Colonel, I have 
irrefutable proof of the murderer!" 

"Hear, hear," the mob clamour'd, 
many of them laughing, which irri- 
tated me exlrcamly. 

The Colonel, to my surprise, glared; 
but, uncertain of the temper of the 
mob, he did not interfere when I car- 
ried forward two frames of wicks. 

"On this frame," I cried, "are long 
white hairs from what would seem to 
be the wig of the deceased. On the 
other are a few strangely short red 
ones." 

Before I could explain the next 
step in my deductions, they laid hold 
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of Dennis most painfully, ripping his 
clothing and even pulling out Ins long 
red hair. They show'd that a little 
understanding may be more harmful 
than none, shouting with joy as tho' 
tlicy, 1 he mob, had brilliantly solved 
the matter. Some even shouted for 
a rope. 

I could not recapture their atten- 
tion, and fear'd Dennis would be 
strung up before my eyes, the Colonel 
making no attempt to prevent it. 
Since all depended on this moment, 
I rush VI hack to the kettle and scooped 
the iron shovel into the pan of black- 
ened coals beneath. I raised the shovel 
full to shoulder height and, whirling, 
broadcast the warm coals upon the 
heads ol the mob. Needless to say, 
this rcgain'd their attention. 

At their angry bedlam I shouted: 
"Another of the three suspects has 
also red hair, but conceals it. Take off 
your wig, Warwick Lowther!" 

And in doing so, he show'd that his 
seven children were his own, for his 
head was as red as theirs. Without the 
craven expression I had expected, he 
con f ton ted the mob with his red 
stubble. Its colour scem'd the same 
as Dennis's unkempt red mop. The 
voices of the mob diminish 'd. 

"This fiddle-faddle about red hair, 
white Iiair, no hair, is of no conse- 
quence," Warwick Lowther stated 
firmly. "No doubt Dennis left his red 
hairs on the wicks while working at 
the dipping-machine. No more can- 
dles were dipp'd after he was sent for 
the beer. Thus, his red hairs are still 
tlierc, and innocently enough." 
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"But these red hairs are all pecu- 
liarly short," I replied. "Most hairs 
coming loose from a head are long and 
old, dried at the roots, perchance, like 
last year's tall weeds; whilst short 
hairs are, for the most part, cuttings, 
not uprootings. If you will very 
closely examine the short hairs on this 
wick, you will see that all of them 
lack the small root that is so often 
present when hair falls out naturally. 
By drawing hairs from your comb or 
brush between your fingers, you will 
frequently feel this tiny root. Since 
these hairs lack it, I believe them to 
be the short hairs that arc scatter 'd 
about after a visit to the barber. And 
since your stubbled hair is cut often, 
Warwick Lowther, in order that your 
wig be comfortable, I believe these 
short hairs to be from your head. 
And more of them will be found 
clinging inside your wig." 

"Of no consequence," the little 
silversmith cried, shifting his feet 
rapidly, his voice rising to the excited 
pitch with which he had accused 
Dennis while leaping about him on 
Queen Street, "Plotter! The red hairs 
are on a different frame than the 
white ones! Any fool knows that the 
murderer, bending his victim into the 
kettle, would touch his head above 
his victim's, thus leaving his hairs on 
the wicks of the same frame." 

Before I could dispute this, he 
shouted: "The hairs could not be 
mine — unless this old man treacher- 
ously glued them there. For my hair 
is always covcr'd; I protect my head 
with a wig!" 
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As I stepp'd toward him, he cried: 
"Looking for stripes of wax on my 
hair, eh? You won't find them! For I 
have not been near the dipping ma- 
chine, as the lad will testify. It is 
Blossom Gill who has wax upon his 
wig!" 

And, whirling about, his own wig 
still clutch'd in his fist, Warwick 
Lowther show'd his back to me, and 
pointed an accusing finger at the old 
man. The mob seem'd even more 
confused, not many of them shouting, 
for most had tried to hear my explana- 
tion. But very few seem'd to have 
heard all of it, or understood it 
rightly. 

Some ruffians came running back 
into the shop with a rope for Dennis. 
Others, whose wigs had been scorch'd 
by the coals, seem'd working up 
their anger to hang me alongside of 
the Irish lad. I had near despair'd of 
reasoning with the mob, when I 
remember 'd that before me was a 
proof of Warwick Lowther's guilt 
which might convince even the dullest 
of them. 

Since only a raree show would hold 
their attention, I leapt upon a bench 
and, waving my arms at the heavens, 
cried loudly and clearly: "Warwick 
Lowther, there is a witness to your 
crime!" 

This recaptured their ears from 
their own voices. Of a sudden, their 
eyes seem'd like a myriad of shiny 
arrows drawn taut at me, and I began 
falteringly : "Good ci tizens of 
Boston — " 

Then I realized if I reveal'd my final 



piece of evidence first, the explana- 
tion proving its importance might 
not be heard above the ensu ing 
tumult. The silversmith might speak 
his way clear. With so unruly a mob, 
I must present my deductions in 
proper order for the grand total of 
them to be understood; and further 1 
must present my thoughts enter- 
tainingly for them to be Hsten'd to. 

"Warwick Lowther," I cried in a 
voice confident and strong for a 
humble apprentice, and continuous; 
for I fear'd interruption. "It is said 
that he who lies down with dogs shall 
rise up with fleas. Your bargain to 
handle suspicious silver, perchance in 
exchange for your use of the garret 
and shop, inevitably led you toward 
greater crimes. Mr. Gill decided you 
should be his accomplice in a robbery, 
that your increased guilt put you 
more fully in his power. To escape 
this, you waited till the old man and 
lad had gone out, then took off your 
wig, that it not be wax'd during the 
assault, and took up the poker; creep- 
ing behind Mr. Gill, you struck him 
down as he bent over his kettle." 

"I say Holy Lightning shall strike 
you down!" Lowther cried. 

"As you said yourself," I continued 
quickly, "the murderer bent his vic- 
tim forward into the wax. You were 
careful that your head not touch the 
wicks above the kettle. And you 
hasten'd to lock the front door, that 
no customer enter and discover the 
body before the old man's return, for 
which you left the rear door open." 

Warwick Lowther shouted a denial. 
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And I shouted back: "You are a 
skiU'd workman, sir, and speedily 
open'd the other two locks of the 
strong-box, and removed the in- 
criminating silver to a hiding place 
unknown to the old man. I'll wager, 
on taking these locks apart, we shall 
find unnatural scratches caused by 
your pick-lock." 

At this, he swept up a fistful of 
tools, shouting he would break open 
the locks and prove me a liar. And I 
guess'd my prideful confidence had 
swcll'd beyond my intellect; hastily, 
I overshouted him that, being a metal 
worker, he might as easily have filed 
his own keys, which surely proved 
the murder was not the result of a 
sudden rage. 

"You plann'd that the old man 
discover the body," I shouted. "As 
lie pull'd it out of the kettle, you 
would rush down the staircase crying 
'Murder,' and your word would be 
taken over his. For Blossom's con- 
flicts with his nephew were well 
known, and it is consider'd that a 
besotted man is not a truthful one, 
and, further, much wax might have 
been smear'd upon his clothing. Per- 
chance, you hoped to incite the mob 
to close Blossom's throat with a rope 
before he could make plain the nature 
of your dealings with Mr. Gill. For 
three can keep a secret only when two 
of them are dead." 

"But it was the lad he first ac- 
cused," Colonel Clinton interposed 
somewhat sourly. 

"Yes," I cried, "the little silver- 
smith waited and waited, and Blos- 



som did not return. All the while, he 
knew Dennis was striding closer with 
the pail of beer. In his fright, no 
doubt, he forgot the wax was cooling 
and that he should go down to stir 
the coals. And finally he heard Dennis 
unlock the front door, and his last 
hope of the old man returning in time 
was gone. There seem'd naught to do 
but rush down the staircase and accuse 
Dennis in his stead." 

"False, false, 'tis a plot!" Warwick 
Lowther was exclaiming, and the 
mob began to clamour so that I must 
exert my lungs to the utmost. 

"When the hardness of the wax 
freed Dennis from suspicion, you 
swiftly and cunningly diverted it to 
the old man, who was not there to 
defend himself," I shouted, and then 
took a thrust at the Colonel for evict- 
ing my brother, "You easily duped 
Colonel Clinton with your talk of 
a fresh battle between uncle and 
nephew, and of the stripes of wax 
upon Blossom's wig. You were con- 
fident there was no wax upon your 
own wtg, and when I suggested your 
hair be red, you were not afraid to 
show it, believing no wax to be on 
your red stubble. Perchance you 
even look'd in a glass to be safe. 

"Bring two looking-glasses," I cried. 

When I bade him look at himself 
in one of them, he quickly did so, 
and shrugg'd, no doubt relieved. But 
I moved the second glass to the back 
of his head, as tho' I were his barber, 
and said: "Silversmith, when you 
sprang back from the kettle, your 
freshly cut hair brush'd the frame of 
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wicks behind you. Yet you have- assured 
this company you did not go near the 
dipping machine." 

He stared into his mirror like a 
pig poison 'd, for he could see, re- 
flected in mine, the stripes of bay- 
berry wax on the back of his red head. 

Then his freckled face became 
hard and cairn, and he turn'd to me. 
He stood very tall for such a short 
man. He stared upward through me 
as tho' I were a mist. And, without 
apology or complaint, he sternly said: 
"I did my best to feed my family." 

Following his uplifted gaze, I, too, 
stared at the row of young Lowthers 
upon the staircase, and I need not 
describe their uncomprehending and 
distraught expressions. 

Like Icarus of mythology, I felt 
my triumph lose its wings. 

The mob was sufficiently amazed 
by my deductions, and sosober'd that 
Warwick Lowther was allow'd to be 
hang'd by the proper aulhori ties, 
which doleful event 1 did not attend. 
It cost me much unrest and some of 
my hooks, which I sold to give help 
to the widow; and I ponder'd that 
a fund ought to be set up, offering 
loans to those displaced artisans who, 



tho' showing capability and indus- 
triousncss, need a respite from starva- 
tion in which to establish themselves. 
In later years I was able to arrange 
such a fund for Philadelphia. 

As for my return from the crowded 
candle shop, it was greeted by my 
brother James's unreasonable fist. He 
set mc to useless labours till mid- 
night . . . My now well known aver- 
sion to arbitrary power, which a 
lifetime of public service has cx- 
press'd, stems from my brother's 
tyrannical treatment of me. 

Bitterly upon my knees, I scrubbVI 
the press while, beyond the flickering 
Candles, glowering and smiling, James 
composed much satire against the 
authorities. As a result, he was taken 
up and imprison 'd for a month. His 
discharge was accompanied by an or- 
der of the House that he "'should no 
longer print the paper call'd the New 
England Courant." 

My brother's means of evading I his 
order produced my own means of 
escape; for he rcturn'd my apprentice- 
ship indenture to me so that his paper 
might be printed for the future, as 
indeed for a time it was, under my 
own name, Benjamin Franklin. 



Author's Postscript: The fictional adventure you have just read ha? 
its source in the early part of Benjamin Franklin s autobiography 
{the Bigelow version). Remember that these events were supposed to have 
occurred in the America of ij22, which was a very different fettle of fish 
from, let us say, just before the Revolutionary War. Tlxe chief 

problems in 1J22 were not with the British; they were with the French 
and Indians, they were the rivalries among the colonies themselves, 
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and they arose from the ideological struggle between weakening Puritan 
theocracy (Cotton Mather did not die until and such "insidious 

European doctrines" as rationalism and scientific method. Complete 
independence from England was utterly inconceivable in 1J22.. The bonds 
tying the colonies and England were so close at that time that travel to 
England, for example, was as common as to the other colonies — and 
hardly more inconvenientl 

Editors' Postscript: There is no doubt of it: had Benjamin Franklin 
turned his mind to it, he could have been tlxe forerunner of what wc now 
call a detective — and if he had turned his pen to it, he might have antici- 
pated Edgar Allan Poe' s invention of the modern detective story. Benjamin 
Franklin was no mean inventor, you kitowl 
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the prizes. 

Complete rules may be obtained by writing to Contest Editor, EQMM, 
471 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

» You don't need to buy Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine lo enter the canted, But 
if you want it, oud should find your newsdealer told out, use this convenient coupon. 



Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine °-° cM | 

471 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Enter my subscription for one year (12 issues). 

□ I enclose $4. □ Please bill me. 

Name [ 

Address I 

City Zone State | 
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JoV/yOU GET MS?- WORTH OF MYSTERIES AT ONCE-ffiff / 



feWwrfiflf Tneie Very latest Smash Hltt of 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 



length hard -bound books by 

t*ry authors. SIX great books in all THREE 

of them by the "undisputed king of mystery 
Writ***," Erie Stanley Gardner! ANOTHER 
by the great Mary Roberta Rinehart! AN- 
OTHER by thai rrarker-jack writer Mignon 
Eberhan! ANOTHER by that expert baffler. Stuart 
Palmer! You get «ri now books that would actually 
Coat you ■ total of J 15 if you bought them — but 
BOW I Iwy're yours KREE! 

I Why do we make nurh ■ liberal offer? Simply to intro- 
I tfaaa you to the mnriy advantages of membership In 

1|W famous NrlerHvr hi.ak Club [In ly Club lluil 

bfltut" vi>u the very latest NEW mysteries af one third 

Tit* Cream of the Best NEW Mysteries 

. . Out of the 300 or more new detective books mui come 




op"-by lop-notch iu 

pMhst Christie. Stuart 
ttrhaxt. Anthony Ollbert. 



ford ALL 



— . other famuua a 

book* l *J*rtf a '.l>y_ t he Cl»b Many of them are members 



Yow Enjoy These Fivm Advantages 



11} You set the cream of the nnest BRAND-NEW 
detective booki - by the best authors 12) You save 
TWO THIRDS the usual coat. <3> You take ONLY the 
books you want (41 The volumes are fresh and clean 
- delivered right to your door. <5i They are so well 
' ""■ t they grow Inlo a library you'll 



Club selections ace ALL newly published bocks As s 
member you get three uf them compete In one hand- 
aonn volume I a Mi 00 i u 17 So value > for only 1189 

Yow Take ONLY The Booki Yow Want 

You do MOT have to take a volume every month You 
receive u free rupv uf llir Club's "Preview", which Will 

fully deai-nlie „ll i Ini I! elect Inns and von may reject 

any volume In artvu Vim need NOT luke iiuy specific 

». - numhrr of books - only the onas you 

advance; NO mem- 



Moif Posfcorcf for Six Free Booki 

SEND NO MONEY. Simply mall post 



- FREE - 



rlbed h 



mplete 




triple-volume containing three IV" 
Mf complete new detective books. E 
ll exceptional offer may never bo : 
ited. So don't risk disappointment. C 
i postcard now. and mall It to: 

DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
ftotly*). L. I.. N. Y. 




All SIX 
BOOKS FREE 



SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL POSTCARD 



Walter J. Black, President MU 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
Rojlyn, L. I., Now York 

Please enroll me as a member and send me FREE, in regular publisher'! edi- 
tions, the SIX new full-length mystery novels pictured on thia page. In addition 
send me the current triple- volume, which contains three complete detective books. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of volumea. I am to receive an 
advance description of all forthcoming selections and I may reject any book before 
or after I receive it. I may cancel membership whenever I wish. 

I need send no money now, but for each volume I decide to keep I will tend you 
only SI, 89 plus a few cents mailing charges as complete payment within one week 
after I receive it. < Booki whipped in U. S. A. only.) 



Mr. 



irir.Asr. PRINT PLAINLY) 



Fnii 



AH Six of these 
^rill-Packed Mysteries/ 




A THE CASE OF THE 

RUNAWAY CORPSE 

By Erie Stanley Gardner 

Myfha hires Perry Mason to get 
a letter saying she plans to poi- 
son her husband Ed. (Ed has 
Just died of poisoning/) All Perry 
finds Is— blank paper! 

O MAN MISSING 

By Mlanon G. Eberhart 

Sarah noticed odd things at the 
hospital. And then — the too-still 
figure on Lieutenant Pnrly's bed 
A MAN DEAD FOR 3 YEARS! 



Anne kept hi 

afraid Fred wouia Kin ner 
she lay dying of a bullet 
Fred beside her, dead, 

4 mysteries in book.) 
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DON'T 
MISS OUT 
ON THIS 
SENSATIONAL 
OFFER! 
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MAIL 
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AT ONCE! 
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